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(I) 
WHAT IS A LIBERAL? 


Mon cceur s’esbat en oudourant la rose 
Et s’esjoist en regardant ma dame.—F Rorssazt. 


THERE are few people in whom the mention of the word 
‘Liberalism ’ does not arouse violent emotions, whether of affec- 
tion or of hatred. It is true that the disciples of Marx have done 
their best to express no feeling about it save one of contempt ; 
but to all who have not been bitten by that particular gadfly, 
there is a glamour about the name of Liberal which is partly due 
to etymological considerations, and partly to the association there- 
with of historically famous beliefs and personages. There is an 
altruistic smack about it which appeals to the universal desire 
to pat oneself upon the back. There is also the histarical fact 
that the Liberal has been always ‘right.’ Sooner or later the 
legislation which he has advocated has been passed, the risks he 
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has taken have been justified, and his claim to political prescience 
vindicated. This fact is not so much to the credit of his heart 
as of his head. For he has calculated upon the perfectly sound 
Heracleitan doctrine of flux, the doctrine that things move and 
change incessantly. | Circumstances, possibly fortuitous, have 
enabled him to win on his gamble that things move on the whole 
forward and not backward, though it must be admitted that move- 
ment has extended as far as the political pendulum. This has 
not been at all to the disadvantage of the Liberal, for indeed it 
is to the credit of his opponents that they have often succeeded 
in postponing the full realisation in practice of a Liberal doctrine 
until such time as the risks attendant upon that realisation have 
been minimised or abolished. But whichever side has for the 
moment held the balance of power, it has always been the Liberal 
who has appealed to the imagination. He has always been able 
to claim the inspiration which belongs only to the leader of a 
successful attack, or the reorganiser after an unsuccessful attack. 
Some people’s strength may be to sit still, but such persons never 
have the claim upon the sensibilities or sentiment of their country- 
men which is possessed by those whose strength is to lash out. 
So it is that the Liberal’s heart soars at the mention of his faith 
as the lover’s at the sweet scent of the rose or the sight of his 
lady’s face. 

It must be admitted, however, that the Liberal has an unfor- 
tunate ancestry, and is unlucky in his progeny ; for his father is 
the Whig and his child the Socialist. Probably every ruling caste 
originally owed their power to some positive virtue of their own, 
but it is singularly difficult to find one in the Whigs. They seem 
to have risen by the wiles and misfortunes of their predecessors 
rather than by any merit of their own. For the ruling caste up 
to about the middle of the eighteenth century was the old feudal 
landowning class, a class which had originally won its power as 
reward for its voluntary shouldering of responsibilities. The 
barons were originally the soldier class who undertook the defence 
of the whole State, not of their own classonly. The baron realised 
the value to him of the villein, and, generally speaking, saw that 
he was looked after well enough to be a good soldier and a good 
worker. So long therefore as the baron was the representative 
of the nation, the baronial class held its power unchallenged. But 
the fourteenth century produced an enormous change in the social 
conditions of the country. The Black Death swept away more 
than half the population. It led to a vast demand for manual 
workers, and to a rapid rise in wages ; indeed the position was very 
comparable with that of this country in 1918 and 1919, when there 
was both uneven distribution of the available supply of labour, 
and considerable general excess of demand over supply. The 
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governing class had never been particularly wealthy, but they 
had always been exceedingly jealous of their power and position. 
This they now found challenged by the villeins, and their resist- 
ance to any change in the relative positions of master and man 
was the commencement of their own fall. For instead of being 
the soldiers of England they became the soldiers of their class, 
and their enemies were not the enemies of their country but of 
their class. The Statute of Labourers was the outward and 
visible sign of this dramatic change of spirit. It occasioned a 
perfectly just sense of grievance against authority which in the 
end proved fatal to that authority, and from the establishment of 
a sense of grievance due to the arbitrary denial of a practically 
possible measure of justice and liberty dates the origin of the chief 
practical characteristic of the Liberal, and is derived the doctrine 
of individual liberty. 

The challenge to authority in things earthly was followed 
almost immediately by a challenge to authority in things heavenly. 
The Renaissance and the Reformation happen to have been more _ 
or less simultaneous, but the two words stand for two categories 
of ideals and desires which could hardly be more dissimilar—if 
not in essence at least in result. The one was experimental, the 
other critical. The one experimented in form, colour, building, 
painting, writing, scholarship, all things material, scientific, 
pleasurable, worldly. The other criticised the mystery of the 
religious system of Europe, and found it wanting. It did not 
experiment in new ideas, indulge in flamboyant speculations, nor 
even, at the outset, consciously lead any revolution against the 
old religious hierarchy. It asked the old question of Pilate 
‘What is Truth?’ and upon that basis it argued that the nearer 
its approximation to the Christianity of the time of the Apostles 
the nearer it would come to the true religion of Christ. It sought 
not to create religion but to recreate it ; not to cut down the exist- 
ing tree of the Catholic Church but to prune it. It supplicated 
the Catholic Church to reform itself at first by appeal to the exist- 
ing heads of the Church, later by appeal to the Church’s flock. 
Scorned and rejected by the Catholic hierarchy, the leaders of the 
Reformation were forced into the position of bitter antagonists, 
though still only to the abuses of the Catholic Church, not to 
the Church itself. Despairing of the general restoration of pure 
Christianity, large sections of men resolved to save themselves by 
a return to the morality of the New enforced by the thunders 
of the Old Testament. The effect of persecution, the continual 
brooding upon the chances of personal salvation, and the con- 
tinuance of masses of humanity under the old system despite the 
example and the threats of the new, led to the gradual develop- 
ment of a very large body of religious fanatics, whose vulgar tongue 
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was the Old Testament idiom, whose certainty and intolerance 
were positively Mahommedan, and whose ideal was the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of God on earth. These men were 
generally speaking in opposition to the constituted authority, not 
so much because that authority was tyrannical as because it was 
ungodly. Cromwell cut off the head of Charles the First not so 
much because his existence was politically embarrassing as because 
in Cromwell’s eyes Charles was a wicked man. Choice of 
action was dependent solely upon considerations of right and 
wrong, dictated by minds saturated with the spirit of the great 
and only novel of the age—the Bible. From men inspired by 
this spirit and instinct with this morality sprang the Puritan doc- 
trines, and from them in turn has developed or rather descended 
the chief spiritual characteristic of the Liberal—-the Nonconformist 
Conscience. At all times the fire of the Liberal prophet has been 
rather coldly brilliant, rather luridly illuminating. But the fire 
of a moral purpose has been there. Sometimes it has been real, 
sometimes simulated; but of the great men of the party, and 
notably of Mr. Gladstone, it may be said that, like Cromwell, he 
went into battle with the slogan ‘Let God arise and let His 
enemies be scattered.’ * 

It may be said that I have exercised my imagination over- 
much in thus tracing the origin of the main currents of Liberal 
thought back to the fourteenth and the seventeenth centuries, 
and it would indeed be so if Liberalism were to be in any way 
identified with the Liberal Party in Britain during the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. But such identification would be the 
grossest mistake. All political labels are deceptive. There is 
a political party in Austria called the Kristliche Volk—the Christ- 
like people—whose main principle is to knock a Jew on the 
head whenever they see him. There was the Holy Roman 
Empire which was ‘ neither Holy, nor Roman, nor an Empire.’ 
I therefore enter a caveat that I believe there were Liberals in 
Britain before Bright, Cobden or Gladstone, and that Liberalism 
is not a name but a faith and a spirit whose special manifestations 
can be traced among men of all ages, all nations, and all parties. 
Viaere fortes ante Agamemnona. My endeavour is threefold. 
I aspire in the first place to trace the development of the 
Victorian Liberal Party in history, secondly, to analyse its funda- 


1 The above generalisations are true (so far as generalisations can be true) 
of the English—not the Continental—Reformation. The former was far more 
tolerant and less dogmatic. It attempted to compromise with Rome for one 
hundred years, and but for the Spanish Wars might have succeeded. Erasmus 
was the only Continental who took a typically English view of the Reformation, 
and the history of the English view is seen in concrete in the career of Sir 
Thomas More, Erasmus’s friend, who throughout his life was a Church 
Reformer and finished, ironically enough, as a martyr for the old faith. His 
Renaissance mind could not abide the gloomy and intolerant English Calvinist. 
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mental beliefs, and lastly to discuss how one who genuinely held 
those beliefs would look at the position in the political world 
to-day. The last is perhaps the hardest task of all. There was 
once @ man who confessed that his rule of life was to ask him- 
self when the time came for any decision ‘ What would Napoleon 
have done?’ ‘This is not really helpful if one is in a runaway 
motor-car or bunkered in front of the third green, because 
Napoleon was never in either predicament, My riddle is very 
similar, for I have to say what the Liberal would do in a set of 
circumstances almost entirely different from those which sur- 
rqunded the Victorian Liberal. But as one can at least say of 
Napoleon that in all circumstances he would certainly do some- 
thing decisive and unusual, for example break the magneto wit’ 
a revolver shot or take a putter instead of a niblick, so one can 
at least guess at the course which the inheritor of the Victorian 
Liberal traditions would take at the present time. 

The ancestors of the Liberal Party, therefore, I claim to have 
been on the one hand those classes who up to, say, the middle 
of the eighteenth century had suffered most severely from the 
repressions practised by the governing class, and on the other 
hand the inheritors of the Puritan morality. Together at about 
this time they began to win their final victory over the land- 
owning aristocracy, already severely shaken by such temporary 
defeats as the Civil War and sapped by the calls made during 
the Restoration period upon their incomes. The impoverished 
baron could no longer refill his caffers by going to the French Wars 
or pulling down the nearest monastery ; still less could he, having 
lost his worldly goods, save his soul and escape his creditors by 
going on a Crusade.*? An age of materialism could find no room 
for the manifestations of the finer impulses, while the invention 
of gunpowder and firearms, or rather their production upon a 
large and cheap scale, denied both immunity and the monopoly 
of glory to the successor of the steel-girt knight. The Puritan 
had gradually become the master-craftsman and stood in some- 
what the same relation to the governing classes as had the 
mediaeval Jew, but with the enormous difference that he could 
not, like the Jew, be put out of the way if he became trouble- 
some. Numbers had begun to tell ; numbers had won independ- 
ence, and it was na more possible to prevent the gradual transfer 
of power from the upper to the middle classes than it was to 
tring the Great War to an end by killing the whole of the sixty 
million people of Germany, however desirable such a stroke may 
have appeared. The struggle was, however, long and protracted, 
and it has left behind it a curiously interesting survival in the 
shape of the bitter hatred of one section of the propertied classes, 

2 Cf. the death-bed wish of Henry the Fourth. 
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namely the land-owning section, on the part of Socialists and 
Liberals of all shades of opinion. As a matter of fact, the land- 
owner is, of course, probably the least prosperous of all owners 
of property of a high nominal value. Iam not a landowner. 
The transfer of power from the aristocracy of birth to the 
aristocracy of wealth was enormously hastened by the rapid indus- 
trial development of Britain during the years 1775-1850. The 
first result of the transfer was the emergence of the Whig, who 
was generally a person of the old governing caste who had man- 
aged to remain or become wealthy. He is the blackest blot on 
the history of Liberalism, not because he was not very often a 
fine gentleman but because his chivalry stopped short at the con- 
fines of the wealthy classes. He was just a competitor for political 
power, without being the possessor of an alternative way of using 
it. Having made the supreme sacrifice of associating with himself 
a certain number of persons formerly outside the circle of aristo- 
cratic birth, he felt that he had done enough for his country, so 
long as he continued to promote the interests of wealth. He had 
nothing of the Puritan about him; that was supplanted by the 
cheap cynicism and love of high living which attained their widest 
influence during the Napoleonic Wars. He had nothing of the 
sympathy for the unfortunate which distinguishes the true 
Reformer. His zeal was directed towards securing additional 
power and privileges for wealth, and this purely selfish ambition 
he supported by the hypocritical expression of his love of demo- 
cracy and his enthusiasm for individual liberty. Democracy he 
defined as government by and for the commercial classes. Indi- 
vidual liberty he conceived to be the liberty to rob others. Quaint 
taints of Whiggism appear even in the saints and heroes of the 
later Liberal Party. John Bright spoke against the limitation 
of the hours of work in factories to twelve per day. Gladstone 
as late as 1859 spoke vehemently in favour of the preservation of 
- nomination boroughs, using the argument sometimes heard to-day 
in defence of the university franchise, that they alone could be 
the proper nurseries of budding statesmen. The great Reform 
Bill of 1832 extended the franchise to a mere half million addi- 
tional voters. It was the summit of the Whig ambition, for it 
was expressly designed to increase the voting power of wealth. 
The influence of the Whig upon the national ethics was profoundly 
bad. I do not for a moment accuse him of being dishonourable 
in the narrow sense; but he advocated a complete severance 
between domestic and business morality. The former was strict, 
indeed almost puritanical ; the latter was loose, indeed positively 
immoral. It was, and still is to some extent, thanks to the Whig 
instinct, a good and clever joke to effect the robbery if not the 
ruin of a trade competitor. It was not considered immoral to take 
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advantage of an inhuman law. When a law was passed that 
no wheat should be imported into this country until the price 
reached 80s. per quarter, the business man thought no shame 
to gamble in wheat, and was quite aggrieved when the poor spoiled 
his game by eating potatoes instead of bread, so that wheat never 
rose to anything like 80s. The inconceivable horror of the indus- 
trial slums as described by Dickens is the true measure of the 
age of the industrial revolution, not the fantastically leaping figures 
of the aggregate of the national wealth. The Whigs paid the 
penalty once again which always is imposed upon a purely class 
party. Unluckily they transmitted the taint of their hypocrisy 
to their Liberal successors, or at least their tradition lent colour 
to the charge of hypocrisy so often preferred against the Liberal 
Party. The suspicion that their sympathy for the unfortunate 
is only practical so far as its realisation would not affect their 
pockets, though quite unfounded as regards the genuine Liberal, 
is to a certain extent justified by the facts of the past. For 
example in the Tariff Reform versus Free Trade controversy, 
I often wondered how much there was to choose between the 
morality of the two sides, and how far the advocates of both were 
actuated as they professed to be by a genuine desire to improve 
the standard of comfort among the wage-earners; and I have 
sometimes suspected that the zeal of Birmingham was due to the 
fact that the raw materials of her industry were home-produced ; 
whereas the enthusiasm of Manchester on the other side was due 
to the fact that her raw materials were largely imported. I am 
quite certain that the defeat of Tariff Reform was caused by the 
consumer’s suspicion that he and not the foreigner would pay 
the duty. 

So long as the conflict was between Whig and Tory, the choice 
before the electorate was largely a choice of men not measures. 
But the true Liberal Party was, if not born, at least hustled into 
manhood as the result of two things : the first the disastrous effect 
upon the general standard of the people’s comfort produced by the 
violent fluctuations following upon the Napoleonic Wars, and the 
second the resuscitation of the new philosophy which was born 
and strangled upon the Continent between 1789 and 1815, but 
resuscitated between 1830 and 1850. 

It is now time to consider the nineteenth-century revival of 
the spirit of Piers Plowman on the one hand and the spirit of the 
Reformation on the other, for out of this double revival modern 
Liberalism issued. I do not say that all the motives of modern 
Liberalism between 1830 and 1910 were pure. It is the weak- 
ness of democracy that the motives of its political parties are 
almost inevitably mixed, and their methods cheap and indelicate. 
It would be foolish therefore to deny that many measures promised 
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or carried by the Liberal Party were simply bids for popular favour 
which might not have been made if popular favour could have been 
obtained without them. But making allowance for the pure 
careerists or party men on both sides and for the concessions to 
mere manouvring which they extorted from their leaders, there 
is a clearly distinguishable difference between Liberal and Tory 
thought such as never existed between Whig and Tory thought. 
There is still in evidence among a section of the Liberal Party the 
rather unwholesome worship of Mammon which was the particular 
object of Ruskin’s attack, but this section gradually loses its 
preponderating influence. The leaders of the Liberal Party have 
almost all sprung from the commercial classes, their employees, 
or their legal advisers, but when faced with the choice between a 
happier England and a more prosperous Manchester, the Liberal 
Party as a whole has preferred the former to the latter.. Its trial 
has been much less formidable than might appear, because the 
choice has not often arisen, and the prosperity of Manchester is 
generally not the negation but a concomitant of the happiness of 
England. But the virtue of the Liberal Party is a general 
willingness to sacrifice class interests. Moreover, the doctrine of 
‘For England Right or Wrong’ does not appeal to its mentality 
any more than the theory of ‘ Splendid isolation.’ It is perfectly 
ready to examine the foreign policy of its country with a critical, 
if benevolently critical, eye. It does not presume that a man is 
right because he is an Englishman nor because he is white. 
Among the greatest names in the roll of the world’s Liberalism are 
those of Wilberforce and John Brown of Harper’s Ferry, whose 
souls in very truth ‘go marching on.’ The faith of the Liberal 
Party over the whole field of foreign and domestic politics has 
been crystallised in the watchwords of Peace, Retrenchment and 
Reform. Let me examine how the Liberal interpreted this 
summary. 

The spirit which animated the foreign and the imperial policy 
of the Liberal finds its best expression in a saying of Cromwell’s— 
‘That is an unjust and unwise jealousy which seeks to deprive 
a man of his natural liberty on the supposition that he will abuse 
it.” The Liberal sought to impose this doctrine not only upon 
the British Empire but upon Europe. At every turn he found 
himself in conflict with all but the humanitarian side of human 
nature, and this at once constitutes his glory and explains his 
absurdities and failures. Liberal Governments were less popular 
with and less formidable to the foreign Chancelleries than Conser- 
vative Governments because they did not use familiar arguments 
or think in familiar ways. They were looked upon as cranks who 
only cease to be discomfortable people in order to become 
dangerous. They were looked upon as hypocrites because while 
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proclaiming the rights of self-determination they did not hesitate 
to interfere in the concerns of what were, geographically speak- 
ing, nations; betrayed, in spite of their professed love for in- 
dividual liberty, a strong sympathy for the South in the American 
Civil War, and though they hesitated indeed to use force within 
the British Empire, yet they did in fact use it in Egypt and the 
Sudan. There was in fact a ceaseless struggle in the Liberal 
ranks between the Little Englander and the Liberal Imperialist. 
Both were handicapped, the one by his innate appreciation of 
the value of trade to the British Empire, the other by his dislike 
of the expenditure of public money on imperial defence. But the 
general tendency of the Liberal in his dealings with the British 
Empire was to be experimental. His deliberate belief was that 
the best way to teach men how to use political institutions was to 
grant them institutions of their own. Therefore in spite of the 
French-Canadian rebellion, and in spite of the Fenian invasion 
(or possibly because of the loyalty of Canadians in repelling it) 
the Dominion of Canada was constituted ; the Colonies of Australia 
were developed into the Commonwealth; and the Dominion of 
South Africa created a few short years after the war of 1899-1902. 
It is significant that the two statesmen who have left most mark 
upon our colonial policy are Gladstone and Joseph Chamberlain, 
the one upon the constructive the other upon the administrative 
side. The policy is that of the creation of an Empiré founded 
upon mutual affection and cemented by the sterling character of 
its officials. It may fairly be claimed that this principle of the 
equality of British citizens is the best guarantee of the continuance 
of the British Empire, for its practical application is not dictated 
as in the case of Caracalla’s extension of the Roman citizenship 
by the mere desire to increase the imperial revenues, but by a 
proper sense of a common duty towards all the members of one 
family. Its proper value may be estimated by contrast with the 
Tory policy which, though equally directed towards the preser- 
vation of the British Empire, and though in many instances fully 
appreciative of the necessity of the grant of self-government, was 
invariably inclined to postpone this grant until the people in 
question had been ‘ educated up to fitness to receive it.’ The 
result of this policy is that its advocates are also the judges of this 
fitness, and that where there is a monopoly of government the 
passage of time renders the governed less rather than mote fit to 
govern themselves. The result is that self-government or a 
share in government is never given, or alternatively there 
exists some such futility as the legal enfranchisement but prac- 
tical disenfranchisement of the 12,000,000 Negroes in the United 
States. 
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The conception of the Empire as an affectionate family whose 
members are treated with liberality and wise discretion by the 
parents is therefore, I think, the hallmark of the genuine Liberal, 
and it follows naturally that the preservation of this family is a 
matter of as deep concern to him as to the most iron-handed 
imperialist. But the policy which produces harmony in a family 
does not always do so among neighbours, and the Liberal tendency 
to impose the family conception upon the rest of the world has 
not, most unfortunately, resulted in the same success, nor has it 
met with the same applause from the beholders. Yet it is a 
genuine sympathy for the unfortunate which has influenced the 
Liberal policy towards Italy, Greece, and the populations of the 
Near East. It is the logical continuation of Cromwell’s interfer- 
ence in the matter of the Piedmont massacres, and it is inspired by 
the very lofty ideals of the responsibility of the whole of Christen- 
dom for the defence of its co-religionists, and of the definition of 
nations according to speech and race. The Liberal does not, how- 
ever, object so much to non-national government as to persecution. 
Mr. Gladstone may not have realised in his consideration of the 
Bulgarian atrocities that Turk and Bulgar had both formed the 
habit of murdering each other on sight, and that the persecution 
of the Armenian was perhaps as much due to his profession as a 
moneylender as to the practice of his religion. But the Liberal 
will never look upon the enormities of foreign Governments with 
a comfortable shrug of his shoulders and an expression of thanks 
to the Almighty that such things do not occur in England. He 
considers such things equally disgraceful to himself as a citizen 
of the world wherever they happen, and if he can interfere he will. 
There is something international in his nationality. 

There remains one practical canon of the true Liberal faith, 
which springs directly from his humanitarian conception of the 
functions of government. He believes in the kindliness, and 
disbelieves in the truculence of man. If he finds truculence in 
others he will fight it, but he does not look for it nor seek to 
excite it by truculence of his own. Man being a logical animal, 
the Liberal therefore believes that the illogicality of war implies 
that the settlement of disputes by war is an unnatural not a 
natural proceeding. It follows that he looks upon armaments 
not as a protection from violence but as an incitement to it, and 
he is confirmed in his belief by their cost. Some people may feel 
a thrill of pride at seeing 9,000,0001. of public money in the shape 
of a battleship or an infantry division. To the Liberal it repre- 
sents waste which it should be the effort of statesmanship to avoid. 
Of course he is not above recognising that the time of his ideal 
is not yet; but his is the characteristic readiness to lead the way 
in disarmament, which has exposefl him to the cheap gibes and 
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cynicism of the worldly-wise. The only criticism which has value 
is that which says you cannot arrest your criminal without a 
policeman, in other words your capacity for insisting upon inter- 
national morality is only as great as your power to enforce it. 
But it is the Liberal view that education and the provision of 
comfort for the people (i.e. good government) will more speedily 
eliminate the criminal than repeated use of the heavy hand of the 
policeman will suppress him. It amounts to this, that the 
Liberal’s commercial instinct is against war because violence is 
bad for. trade. His religious instinct is against war because 
violence is bad morality. 

So far I have considered those of the Liberal doctrines which 
come under the heading of Peace. The Liberal’s domestic policy 
is comprised under the double title of Retrenchment and Reform. 
The title is a contradiction in terms; as such it has sorely dis- 
tracted the Liberal Party, and is particularly evident to-day. For 
Reform is nearly always expensive in so far as it is not mere 
reorganisation, and where a Liberal is enthusiastic for both 
Retrenchment and Reform his dilemma may be conveniently 
expressed by the saying ‘ You cannot eat your cake and have it.’ 
This fact discounts much of the bitterer criticism which has been 
uttered by Liberals against post-war expenditure. The true 
Liberal, however, will not sacrifice a necessary reform because it 
- costs money, though at the same time he insists that the reform 
shall be carried out with the greatest economy consistent with 
success. Once again his attitude is dictated by his two pre- 
dominant instincts. His carefulness about expenditure is directly 
due to his commercial instinct ; his enthusiasm for reform equally 
directly to his religious instinct. He seeks to apply to industry 
the principles of the patriarchal system through which every nation 
has passed 1n its pastoral stage and to which it looks back as to a 
golden age. But for a long time the Whig conception of the 
necessity of complete executive control reposing in the governing 
class caused grave dissension in the Liberal ranks. It did not 
square with the advanced Liberal doctrine of ‘ Trust the people.’ 
Moreover, at the first blush Marx’s theory of the antagonism 
between wage-receivers and profit-makers appears correct, and as 
most of the Liberal leaders were of the entrepreneur or rentier 
class, their sentimentality led them so far as to advocate the 
placing of power in the hands of the adult population even while 
their commercial instinct led them to study means of preventing 
that power being used to their own financial disadvantage. But 
once again the true Liberal proved right and the Whig proved 
wrong ; altruism came to dictate the same terms as self-interest 
when it was found that it did not pay to overwork or underpay the 
human machine. The chief effort of genuine Liberal industrial 
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legislation has been two-fold. It has consisted on the one hand 
in the facilitating of the upward passage of the industrious and 
intelligent person, no matter what his original position on the 
social ladder, and on the other in affording sufficient protection 
against exploitation to those in the employ of others. It is par- 
ticularly difficult in an age of factories, machinery, standardisation, 
and mass production to make a success of the former branch of 
Liberal endeavour. There is the immense danger of drawing a 
line between pampering and prospering, there is the temptation 
to attempt by legislation that which, whatever the laws, can only 
be achieved by individual industry, honesty, and sobriety, namely 
individual success. The Liberal must rest content to afford the 
opportunity of success to the individual, and he therefore concen- 
trates on efficient public health services to fit men in body, and 
efficient public education to fit them in mind. It is not only 
practically impossible to do much more for any child, but it would 
be most unjust to do more for particular children. The Liberal, 
however, steps in again when the child has grown up so as to 
give him full liberty to use the advantages he has acquired. He 
insists upon decent working conditions by means of Factory Acts ; 
upon wages as good as the industry can afford by his recognition 
of the principle of collective bargaining ; and upon decent living 
conditions by a variety of housing legislation. His credo is ‘The 
State cannot afford to have a single underpaid, overworked, or 
diseased citizen.’ So far as the State can act the Liberal has 
made it act upon the belief ; but he has sense enough to know that 
his best chance of success lies in his educating the individual 
employer up to the belief that the latter cannot afford to have a 
single underpaid, overworked, or diseased employee. For the 
belief in the omnipotence of a benevolent State is innate only 
in the genuine Tory and the Collectivist Socialist. It is quite 
contrary to true Liberalism, for the Liberal is a pragmatist who 
judges of ideas as they work out in practice; and this particular 
idea is by experience proved unsound.’ At the same time I am 
far from denying that a great deal of rubbish is talked by many 
Liberals about individual liberty. The thing is impossible with- 
out reservations in any world which contains more than one man, 
and to advocate it would be to confound liberty with licence. The 
whole trend of Liberal legislation has been in the direction of the 
denial of licence, and always will be so long as all men are not 
perfect. It may be possible to conceive ultimately of a State 


8 The violent opposition to State education and industrial legislation. This 
came from Liberals, who realised the magnitude of the success of voluntary 
schools (now forgotten), and thought that in a reasonable time voluntary effort 
could meet the educational needs of the country, and in regard to both industry 
and education believed that voluntary humanity was better than compulsory 
humanity. 
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wherein laws are unnecessary, but meanwhile laws to secure 
decency and order do no harm, provided they are not class laws, 
that is to say, provided they do not favour one part of the com- 
munity as against another. The political apprenticeship of the 
Liberal Party was of course served in the struggle for electoral 
and franchise reform. But that does not mean that it fought for 
a class, but for its belief in community government and the 
character-forming qualities generated by responsibility and in 
consequence of its knowledge that the possession and enjoyment 
of mere life in a country constitute quite enough of a ‘ stake in 
the country ’ to make a man careful in the exercise of electoral 
power. Men never realise the difficulties of government until 
they themselves have to govern; and it was solely to inculcate 
the virtue which has hitherto been conspicuously lacking in 
democracies, namely understanding of what the state can do and 
what it cannot, that the Liberal has fostered throughout the exten- 
sion of local government and has stressed the importance of the 
duty of the elector. It is a very interesting question whether 
or not the Liberal is a democrat, that is to say, the blind servant 
of the majority. The Liberal Party has replied both Ay and 
No, and has been admittedly opportunist in the matter. It has 
boomed the rights of the majority in the House of Lords con- 
troversy ; it has glossed over them in the Home Rule controversy, 
wherein there was never a Home Rule majority in Britain. One 
wonders whether the Liberal would submit to the legislation of a 
duly elected Communist Government. In such a case policies 
would be so diverse that on the fall of the Communists there would 
be nothing for it but reversal in toto of their acts, and vice versa 
on the fall of the Liberals. There is really no definitely affirmative 
answer therefore to the question of whether the Liberal is a 
democrat, since in the above example it is shown how easily 
democracy can become a farce when the two parties in the State 
are both advocates of change but each of a totally different kind 
of change. One can only rely on political and social education 
to render such a contingency impossible. But the dangerous 
necessity of unconstitutional action must always be present to all 
but the pedantic purist. It may be observed whenever a political 
party is defeated on what it considers a vital issue. 

A catalogue of the measures associated with the Liberal name 
in the past will reveal the great difficulty of the Liberal to-day. 
Adult franchise, proper delimitation of constituencies, the insti- 
tution of a public health service, universal education, ecclesiastical 
disestablishment, direct taxation, temperance, land, Free Trade, 
Home Rule, humane conditions of industry ; Colonial self-govern- 
ment ; self-government in Dependencies ; limitation of armaments, 
settlement of international disputes by arbitration, constriction of 
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Turkey, and Chinese slavery. Every one of these measures is 
either in operation or conceded in principle. I have no desire to 
make this a partisan article, but it should be observed in passing 
that most of these principles have received legislative sanction 
during the past five years. The traditional policy of Liberalism 
is a policy no longer, it is a fact embodied in Acts of Parliament. 
Such difficulties as remain are mainly questions of administration, 
or can be solved by the correction of details. It would be difficult, 
though the attempt is being made, to found a party upon the 
following programme : extension of the vote to women between 
the ages of twenty-one and thirty, proportional representation, 
abolition of charwomen in the Ministry of Health, an Irish 
Republic, reimposition of the increment tax, Nigerian Home 
Rule, instant withdrawal from Mesopotamia, and the dropping 
of the Reparation clauses in the Treaty of Versailles. In all but 
details the Liberal has carried the day at home and abroad. 
Nobody wants a big Army or Navy, nobody wants to deny Ireland 
self-government, nobody wants a system of protective tariffs,‘ 
nobody wants to resuscitate the Jand monopoly, nobody wants to 
sweat labour, nobody wants to grab territories belonging to other 
people. The Liberal therefore has to face new circumstances. 
He must either devote himself to the consolidation and perfection 
of what he has won, in which task he will find many willing 
helpers, or he must make up his mind that what he has won not 
only is not good enough but cannot be made good enough. The 
choice is between the Labour Party and a New Liberal Party. 
It seems to me that if the Liberal is true to his historical charac- 
teristics and his historical programme of Peace, Retrenchment, 
and Reform he cannot choose any section of the Labour Party. 
It would not be much use refusing to fight a foreign war, if you 
organised upon one side a war at home between Capital and 
Labour, or more accurately between wealth and poverty. It 
would be a rather drastic form of retrenchment to destroy the 
source of taxation, and a curious kind of reform to abolish the 
means whereby reform can be carried out. State enterprise does 
not harmonise with individual enterprise, nor can the economic 
regeneration of the country be effected by the arbitrary and sudden 
translation of the last to the first. Therefore whatever new label 
the Liberal adopts it is much easier to give him a negative than 
a positive programme. Even Lord Buckmaster writes a column 
in the Westminster Gazette on ‘The Future of Liberalism,’ in 
which the solitary reference to the future is the vague statement 


4 I am rather doubtful about this; but at al] events there is no clean split 
on the question between Liberals and Conservatives. It is, however, quite pos- 
sible that the Labour Party will become protectionist in order to keep up 
wages. 
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that ‘ there is a great wave of reaction towards Liberalism.’ Yes, 
but to what kind and form of Liberalism? To Lord Buckmaster? 
I don’t think he has ever been very unpopular. A friend of mine 
has recently written a book on the subject in which I understand 
he asserts that the future of Liberalism lies in the revival of 
liberty. Does this mean the sacking of Government officials? 
This seems a poor policy on which to found a great party. In all 
conscience, it is getting drunk upen the scent of the rose. It has 
never been the virtue of the Liberal Party to pay much attention 
to facts, and it is quite time that Liberals did so. Although 
the fundamental attitude of the Liberal towards politics, confirmed 
as it is by the experience of the past five years, has not changed 
and must largely influence his survey of modern conditions, he 
cannot be blind to the fact that he must declare his position on 
new issues. His task in the formation of a new party is simplified 
by the fact that there are signs that a large number of persons 
who never belonged to the Liberal Party of the past would 
certainly join the Liberal Party of the future. For the Liberal 
Party has shed its cranks, its Fifth Monarchy men and its 
Levellers, and there remain, though not in any one section of 
the Liberal Party, all those ready to direct the flood of war 
emotions along the channels of sane and reasoned progress. 
There is a mighty field of effort, largely individual, before the 
Liberal in the direction of the establishment of industrial peace, 
and the solution of the unemployment problem, in the direction 
of the reform of the Poor Law, the co-ordination of the public 
health services, the application of the 1918 Education Act, the 
pacification of Ireland within the Empire, and the gradual dis- 
armament of the world. It may be said that I have sketched out 
a purely administrative programme and have turned the Liberal 
into the Conservative Party. Itis perfectly true that the problems 
before the Liberal are mainly administrative, and that legislation 
has, in most questions of primary importance, done all that legis- 
lation can do. Take the question of peace at home—the machinery 
for settlement of disputes by consent is in existence; or the ques- 
tion of peace abroad—the machinery for the abolition of war has 
been created ; or the question of land reform—the machinery for 
securing the prosperity of agriculture and the encouragement of 
the small cultivator is there. Either the Liberal must confess 
that his old faith was wrong, or else he must set to work to secure 
the efficient working of the machinery which his faith has called 
into existence. I confess that to me the latter course appears 
quite certainly justifiable and right. For economy, liberty and 
justice translated from the abstract to the concrete mean the 
vigorous revision of expensive and irritating laws and the efficient 
operation of the machinery designed to give to every man and 
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woman the opportunity to profit by his or her own talents, And, 
moreover, the greatest need in politics to-day appears to me to be 
goodwill between all those who think even approximately alike. 
If every detail were magnified into a principle there would be 
48,000,000 political parties in this country each with a member- 
ship of ane. But the genuine Liberal sees the danger that reform 
will be either starved or murdered. He has to fight against the 
degeneration of England into the England of the Whigs (or Tories 
~they were much the same thing) and against the wafting of 
England into the Sargasso Sea of a Collectivist England, or the 
Bay of Biscay of a Communist England. He has to fight against 
the appalling materialism which is the result of the apparent 
madness of Christianity during the war. In this task he should 
be ready to welcome the help of all who are genuinely devoted to 
the same ends, and he will find it not unworthy of his name nor of 
the great traditions of the past. 
Coun R. Coore. 





WHAT 1S LIBERALISM—AND 
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A BASIS FOR A CONSERVATIVE PARTY 


Many who love their country, regarding sorrowfully the 
degradation of our political life during the last ten years, are 
ready to despair of a nation which seems enslaved for ever by 
demagogy. For they see the approach of the Terror which, as 
history tells us, follows the dissipation of national wealth by 
men whose ambition can only be gratified through the impoverish- 
ment and political corruption of their feliow-countrymen. Not 
only, they say, has the Arch-Demagogue robbed us of our material 
wealth, but he has reduced us also to moral bankruptcy, so that 
Englishmen, whose fathers died for freedom, now proclaim para- 
sitism as an ideal, ninepence for fourpence as the supreme good. 
Yet for my part, I see no reason to despair. For the last few years 


have brought abaut a most beneficent change in politics. Before 
the war we had a Government practising the quackery of Social 
Reform, and an Opposition advocating the almost equally per- 
nicious quackery of Protection. But coalition has driven the two 
parties into a league of all quackeries, so that Tariff Reform and 
Socialism have at length reached their inevitable last home— 


together. | ashe ig 

Against this ministry of All the Quacks the Labour Party is 
powerless, for it can invent no political or economic fallacy which 
the Government is not already practising. Thus the field is clear 
for the return of that real Conservative Party, whose banishment 
by the Frotectionists ushered in the reign of charlatanry. But 
it is essential that such a Party shall consist of men and women 
who have a clear conception of the nature of Conservatism. For 
it is at least doubtful whether many of those who declare their 
belief in Liberal or in Conservative principles could give atiy 
coherent account of the difference between them. Yet, to my 
mind, it is possible to find a difference so deep that the gulf 
can never be filled,’a distinction so profound that, as new ques- 
tions arise, the sides which will be taken by Liberals and Con- 
servatives respectively can be predicted with certainty. For 
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Liberalism is faith, and Conservatism is distrust, in human 
reason. While the Liberal joyfully applauds a lady of easy virtue 
representing the Goddess of Reason, the Conservative is knock- 
ing the skin off his knuckles as he endeavours with pain and travail 
to carve a very hard stone into the shape of an altar ta the 
Unknown God. ‘The Liberal advocates the reform of institu- 
tions on lines dictated by reason, while the Conservative strives 
for the reforra of individuals on lines dictated by authority; for 
the former believes that the sty makes the pig, while the latter 
is convinced that the pig makes the sty. 

Because human reason is unstable and variable the Liberal 
is compelled to hold that real values are variable also. But the 
Conservative believes that real values are permanent, and that 
actions must therefore be judged by an absolute standard deriv- 
able only from an extra-mundane source. For it is to be observed 
that the acceptance by scientists of the theory of relativity has 
a peculiar bearing upon the question of real values. For the 
theory, if I read it aright, places truth somewhere outside the 
material universe—for those at least who are of if. So the vaice 
of science, which for three generations has shouted ‘ Damned are 
the meek,’ begins to suggest that perhaps, after all, they may 
be blessed. For my part, I never think of Einstein without 
feeling ‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.’ 

Reader, forgive this reconstruction of a corner of Nephelococ- 
cuguia by one who has never before made anything but money, 
love, and war. 

Let us return to our Liberals. 

The Liberal with his faith in human reason, which is variable, 
may toy with Socialism, believing, as he does, that stealing may 
be no longer stealing if the thieves are many. But the Con- 
servative can have no dealings with Sinn Fein because he believes 
that murder is always murder, even when it is committed by an 
Irishman. Nor would he, as certain Liberals have done, stir up 
the ‘ pathetic contentment’ of the masses of India, being by 
no means assured that the desire for increased physical comfort 
is of divine origin. He would admit rather that a life of poverty 
does not of necessity degrade those who choose it. But, before 
all, he would be egoist enough to avoid the great political error 
of the age, the attempt to shirk his own responsibilities by 
endeavouring to transfer them to an abstraction called the State. 

For, as I believe, our present discontents are mainly due to 
the false doctrine that charity is a function of the State rather 
than of the individual. Misled by this fallacy we have taken 
to ourselves a piece of wood which will not rot, have fashioned 
it roughly in the image of man, and have set it up to exercise 
those virtues whose practice by ourselves would interfere with 
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our comfort. . The inevitable result of this folly has now come 
upon us. Our crops, sown in shallow ground, are withering away 
for want of rain. Day by day the Prime Minister, chief of 
witch-doctors, reiterates his incantations louder and louder above 
the tom-toms’ din, while ever the mazy dance grows wilder and 
more obscene. But the silly idol simply sits and grins, sending 
no rain. Till at length the impatient people can bear starvation 
no longer; they form a Cauncil of Action to drive nails into the 
image; and, when even that form of encouragement fails, will 
drag it from the ju-ju house and burn it in the fire of revolution. 

Already many have lost faith in that tribal deity. They have 
abandoned their trust in State Socialism, and are busy setting 
up the little family idols of Guild Socialism in their huts, haping 
that these smaller gods will save them for a time from the 
necessity for ploughing deeper and constructing irrigation works. 

This superstition that we can avoid the performance of those 
duties, which the Absolute Standard lays upon us as individuals,» 
by transferring them to a collective abstraction, is the impulse 
which is causing politicians to slide with ever-increasing speed 
down the slippery slope of social reform. For the policy of Social 
Reform is based upon the ethical principle that, if our neighbour 
is hungry, we should compel someone else to give him food, on 
the economic principle that a quart can be drawn from a pint- 
pot; and on the political principle first clearly enunciated by the 
Vicar of Bray. It is the manifestation of the reactionary spirit of 
mankind, of the desire to prevent natural evolutionary processes 
and common experience from effecting real progress in human 
development. It is the legacy bequeathed to us by the doctrinaire 
liberal employers of sixty years ago, who held as an article of 
faith that the prosperity of industry demands a surplus of help- 
less and degraded creatures in the community and that the State 
must on that account induce the scum to breed rapidly. Like 
a narcotic drug it enslaves those who resort to it, so that they are 
forced continually to increase the dose in order to assuage the 
pangs of its temporary discontinuance. It fills our hospitals, 
our prisons, and our slums, and curses the politician who gives 
equally with the people who receive. 

But its day is passing. For already among the industrial 
workers of the North of England there is a growing disgust which 
must soon find open expression. They begin to realise that.a 
gigantic fraud has been perpetrated upon them, and they deeply 
resent the Prime Minister’s attempts to change a free, proud, 
and independent nation into a mob of whining mendicants. For 
the moment there is no outlet through which this spirit can mani- 
fest itself. But when the opportunity comes, when a real Con- 


servative Party arises accepting no political principles save those 
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which the experience of generations has found true, then indeed 
we of the grey North will be ready. Men and women are longing 
for honest government; they are beginning to understand why 
it is so difficult to find parliamentary candidates whom they do 
not despise; they are becoming imbued with a profound—and 
most fully justified—distrust of the newspapers; and they realise 
at length that political life, which should be the noblest form 
of service that men can undertake, has degenerated inta a very 
dirty game. 

But the Conservative caucus has nothing to offer to the dis- 
illusioned people except an economic policy designed to destroy 
the foreign trade which is the life-blood of this country, in order 
to serve the interests of a few incompetent manufacturers, and 
an enthusiastic support of the system of collective hypnotism by 
which the greater number of our countrymen are persuaded to 
consume more alcohol than they desire. Indeed, it surpasses 
the wit of man to understand how Conservatism should have 
become associated with the purely Radical device of Tariff Reform, 
and devoted to the interests of the brewers and distillers. More- 
over, during the last two years we have seen scores af men who 
call themselves Conservatives trooping through the lobbies to vote 
for any crazy socialistic scheme by which the Prime Minister 
thinks that he can defer the inevitable for a few more weeks; 
and scores of men who call themselves Unionists voting for a 
Home Rule Bill. But it is mere waste of words to enlarge upon 
the degradation of Conservatism, since all know it but too well, 
and it is as complete as that of Liberalism. The contempt in 
which politicians are held by their fellow-citizens is such that 
extreme measures must be taken to deal with a situation so 
threatening to the safety of the commonwealth. Malignants 
already prepare assaults upon the whole parliamentary system 
and will, I fear, succeed in plunging the realm into anarchy if 
they press their attacks closely at this present, when few have 
faith in those who represent. the people in the business of 
government. 

This is no time for compromise between the good of the com- 
munity and the personal interest of the politician—that compro- 
mise which, we are told, is the glory of British political life. It 
is too late to save the parliamentary system even by raising the 
political code of honour to the level of that of the market-place, 
though that would be an achievement indeed. The time is so 
far out of joint that yet more desperate remedies must be tried. 
At the risk of being deemed a hopeless pessimist I must admit 
that for my part I see no outlet from our present discontents 
unless we, who are elected to lead our neighbours in matters 
political, endeavour to acquire some at least of the attributes of 
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leadership. This is but a poor little stream to offer to bathers 
in the Pharpar of social reform or the Abana of a tariff, yet it has 
certain virtues better appreciated by those who enter it volun- 
tarily than by those who are ultimately hurled into it by an en- 
raged people. For, as I believe, the men and women of this 
country are already fit for representatives far better than we who 
now undertake the work of government for them. Nay more, 
many deserve, and even demand, real leaders. And a real leader, 
judged by that standard upon which true Conservatism is based, 
is one who by becoming a leader lays aside all those material 
desires and ambitions which his followers cannot or will not 
forgo, claiming for himself only the most difficult and most 
dangerous duties. 

Even if I am in error, and if the electors of Britain are damned 
beyond redemption, let us at least afford them an opportunity of 
confirming or refuting the theorem. Let the new Conservative 
Party offer to them as parliamentary candidates neighbours whom 
they know, men who will give up all thereby to render better 
service, will lose both material wealth and social position by enter- 
ing Parliament, will refuse to pretend that the State is anything 
but a policeman, and will refrain from that petty bribery of con- 
stituents which is now almost universal. Let it offer them Men, 
not Measures. Then indeed we shall know whether those five 
years of pain, and sorrow, and weariness, were wasted. For 
wasted in truth they were, if we who saw the vision in the trenches 
have failed to teach our fellow-countrymen that changing systems, 
whether economic or political, are mere smoke upon the battle- 
fields of history, while the only matter of real moment is that we 
should keep open that lateral line of communication which joins 
man to man and to the unseen—that line which some call Love, 
and some call Divinity, and some know to be both. For by that 
road alone can come the reinforcements which will give victory 
on the heights of Megiddo. 

To think of these matters in connexion with local Conserva- 
tive Associations is almost enough to induce hysteria. Yet, to 
my mind, it is because we have forgotten these matters that many 
of us are infected with that true pessimism which believes nothing, 
hopes nothing, and will endure nothing. But now as in the past 
there are a few immune from the effects of the poisonous vapours 
which hang over ruined civilisations ; a few whom that mephitic 
atmosphere itself stimulates to a deeper faith, a wider hope, and 
a yet more potent courage. These men we must find and to them 
yield that political power which we are perhaps not wise enough, 
and certainly not good enough, to exercise. 

Tt may be that I have failed, through ignorance and lack of 
skill, to make clear my conception of Conservatism. But, if I 
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have not failed, the reader can now apply that conception to every 
question of internal policy, and know at once what view of each 
would be taken by a Conservative. 

Let us now consider the foreign policy of a Conservative Party 
such as I have described. In this we should find again the marks 
of true Conservatism, the reference to an absolute standard, the 
wish to preserve rather than to change, and the determination 
to seek out the real problem without distraction into side-issues. 
The one dominating problem of the age is the same which has 
faced mankind from the very dawn of history. It is the problem 
of the migrations of the races of Asia. Again we are confronted 
with the most urgent form of the question whether Europe shall 
be subdued by Mongols and Semites, and by that complete 
materialism of which they are now the exponents. Western 
Europe, possessing for centuries the monopoly of highly developed 
weapons, has been lulled into a feeling of security—entirely false, 
because there is no reason to suppose that the peoples of the East 
are now less capable than ourselves of inventing and constructing 
new horrors of warfare. Once again, therefore, we may be called 
to fight for the life of Western civilisation against Tartars and 
even more remote Mongols. Already in Russia we see at work 
the cause which drove Asia to the plunder of Europe. Just as 
a pastoral organisation failed in the past to maintain races whose 
increase was rapid, so to-day Marxian Communism has brought a 
huge barbarian population to the verge of starvation. And again 
those millions are massing upon the marches of Western Europe, 
unrestrained by any sense of good and evil, maddened with hunger 
and the lust of gain. Their leaders claim that they are direct- 
ing a movement to force a political idea upon the nations of the 
West. In truth they are directing nothing, being merely the first- 
comers of a hungry crowd, thrust forward by the pressure of 
countless incarnations of insatiable desire. 

In face of this menace we with fond illusion speak of the Great 
War when we mean the first skirmish with the advance guard 
of that mighty host. We forget that half Europe and half Asia 
are rallying to the call ‘ All these things will I give thee, if thou 
wilt worship me.’ Nietzsche has fallen, Marx has risen; 
Amurath to Amurath succeeds. And if, as now seems probable, 
all Asia becomes infected with that crazy wickedness, we have 
as yet nothing to oppose to the wave of invasion, no ideal which 
can give birth to a new chivalry strong enough to face the terrors 
of science degraded to slaughter, and to break the power of 
paganism at another Chélons. No ideal—unless indeed we make 
our sacrifice thus bringing back across the field of asphodel those, 
left of late in Flanders or in Picardy, who alone can teach ideals 
to the living., 
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The foreign policy of our Conservative Party, then, would 
ever be directed to the securing for this nation of leadership in 
the coming wars, both moral and material, against invaders from 
the East. And this leadership will reward, not accomplishment 
of those desires which move the enemy to action, but endeavour 
to attain a very different end. It can come to us only if we 
abandon once for all the false standard of Victorian Liberalism, 
the idea that nations are great if they are rich. This idea was 
good enough for us before the war, but it suffices no longer for 
an imperial race. When material prosperity and territorial expan- 
sion were thought to be ideals, we showed that we could attain 
to them in a greater degree than all others. But now the time 
has come for us to leave such toys to Asiatics, and to win a sterner 
and a nobler game. For the nineteenth century has passed, once 
more the half-gods go, and again the gods arrive. We can now, 
if we will, gain the whole world and lose our own soul. But we 
can now also, if we will, make Britain the hope of the nations 
leading them forward, not as before, backward, till again another 
new age dawns and lights up peaks as yet beyond our view. 

The path to leadership is short and straight. We have but 
to cancel all the debts due to us from our allies, and to refuse 
all share in reparation or indemnity. Any material wealth, and 
it is but little, which can be forced from our late enemies must go 
to those who have suffered by the war far more than we did. 
Then, if the American people do not cancel our debt to them, a 
possible rival will be eliminated, this nation will become the leader 
of mankind, we shall have won the war at last, and our dead will 
be happy. 

All this would be true Conservatism, for it would be a return 
to principles justified in the past by experience, though obscured 
for a century by the false ideas of progress which constitute 
Liberalism. 

For Liberals set up the standard of values of the mob, descend- 
ing thus through democracy to plutocracy ; while Conservatives, 
measuring values by an absolute standard, strive always to reach 
true aristocracy, hoping ever for the day when the people will 
understand that progress consists in the elimination of desire not 
in its accomplishment, and will elect as their rulers those who 
have the power to fulfil all ambition, and the wisdom to 
renounce it. | 

Herein, indeed, we have the true division of political parties. 
Socialism is the creed of those who desire but cannot attain, 
Liberalism of those who both desire and can attain, and Con- 
servatism of those who can attain but do not desire, believing 
the old belief that the spirit of liberty is discipline, of progress 


suffering, and of happiness self-sacrifice. 
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HOW TO WORK THE POLL OF THE 
PEOPLE 


Many persons who are interested in the Poll of the People, in spite 
of the fact that it is used so freely and easily in Switzerland and 
in every State in the United States, and also in Australia and 
Canada, seem to think that there are somehow insuperable diffi- 
culties to applying it in Great Britain. We often hear such 
expressions as ‘ It would not fit into our constitution,’ ‘ You could 
not get people to understand it here,’ and so forth. As a matter 
of fact it would be the simplest thing in the world to establish 
it in the United Kingdom. I therefore propose to add by way 
of Postscript to my former article in this Review,’ (1) A short 
description of Lord Balfour’s ‘Reference to the People’ Bill, 
(2) A description in detail of how the Referendum works in 
Switzerland, and (3) A further criticism of the arguments used 
against the Poll of the People. 


I. Lorp BaAuLFour’s Bityt (1911) 


This Bill, drafted by a distinguished barrister, now the 
Warden of All Souls, Oxford, owed no little of its ability to meet 
the criticism of its opponents to the experience and judgment of 
its distinguished introducer. Owing to Lord Balfour’s speech 
on the introduction of the Bill the measure secured a better 
welcome and more general support than was expected from the 
Peers. The main features of the Bill were well described. It 
was provided in the Bill that men would vote under all the safe- 
guards of the Ballot Act and the Corrupt Practices Act, so 
far as these enactments apply, i.e. exactly as they vote now at a 
General Election. The only difference would be that, instead of 
voting for Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones, they would vote ‘Yes’ or 
‘No’ as to whether a particular Bill which had already been 
discussed and carried in Parliament—to be called a ‘ carried Bill’ 
—should or should not come into operation. 

That is simple and clear enough, and equally simple and clear 
are the occasions on which a Poll of the People would be resorted 
to. The first object is to solve deadlocks between the two Houses 
of Parliament. If the two Houses cannot agree upon a Bill, then 


1 ‘The Poll of the People,’ January 1921. 
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the Bill in the shape in which it was finally agreed to by the House 
of Commons is to be presented to the popular veto. If the People 
vote No, i.e. veto it, the Bill drops. If they vote Yes, i.e. accept 
it, the Bill becomes law. But acceptance must not be merely 
by @ majority of one but by a majority of at least two per cent. of 
the negative vote. 

It will thus be seen that the predominant power of the House 
of Commons in legislation is preserved. All that the Lords have 
a right to do, under Lord Balfour’s Bill, in cases where they 
cannot see their way to agree with the House of Commons, is to 
give the People an opportunity of vetoing the Commons Bill if 
they are so disposed. In other words, the Commons can legislate 
over the heads of the House of Lords, but only if they receive 
the assent of the People. 

This use of the House of Lords, I may say in passing, 
is exactly consonant with the evolutionary development of the 
Constitution. For the last fifty years the Lords have not claimed 
any greater power than this. There has, however, been wanting 
the proper machinery for putting into operation the Lords’ demand 
that the electors—the masters of the predominant as well as the 
subordinate partner in the Legislafure—shall decide between them 
when they differ. 

The Bill next meets, and meets, I think, very fairly, the com- 
plaint that under the working of our Party system only Liberal 
measures would in fact be referred to the People under the Dead- 
lock Solution Clauses. Accordingly Lord Balfour’s Bill proposed 
that a minority of 200 members of the House of Commons should 
be able, whenever they thought fit, to petition the Crown that a 
Bill shall not receive the Royal Assent until it had been referred 
to a poll of the electors. Since only the Leader of the Opposition 
can, in fact, command 200 votes, there is no likelihood under this 
clause of there being frivolous references to the people by small 
minorities. 

The Leader of the Opposition again is not likely to demand a 
reference unless he is pretty sure of the result. No party cares 
to risk unnecessary defeats. Another automatic check against 
the frivolous use of the Poll of the People is provided by the fact 
that a Bill once accepted at a reference can only be repealed by a 
popular vote. Party leaders would in most cases prefer to wait 
for repeal or amendment under the ordinary conditions. 


II. THe REFERENDUM IN SWITZERLAND 


Before I enter into some of the objections that have been 
raised against the Poll of the People I desire to draw attention to 
the actual working of the Referendum in Switzerland. 

Democracy, taken as a whole, is the system of government 
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with the fewest drawbacks. It is per se the most just, the most 
reasonable, and the most practical. It is, however, open to certain 
serious drawbacks, especially when, as in the modern State, it is 
necessary for Democracy to be worked through representative 
institutions. These representative institutions tend to produce in 
effect, if not in name, a governing oligarchy ; and this tendency 
is enormously increased by a strict Party system. Finally, repre- 
sertation and the Party system together are very apt to establish 
conditions under which Democracy, instead of producing what it 
was intended to produce and what all honest men desire that it 
should produce—majority rule, or the Will of the People—produces 
government by a minority. 

The remedy, as the Swiss found and as the States of the 
American Union have found, is to supplement representation, 
which is of course necessary in large States, by lodging an ultimate 
veto power over the work of the representatives of the People in 
the hands of the People themselves. This is the Referendum or 
Poll of the People. 

Though Switzerland did not invent the Referendum, the Swiss 
stage is a very good one on which to watch the working of the 
direct application of the will of the majority. The popular veto 
over Federal legislation is of three kinds. First, there is the 
obligarchy Referendum under which all alterations in the consti- 
tution of the Swiss Federal Republic must be sent to Referendum, 
i.e. must be submitted to the Yes or the No, of the whole body 
of the citizens. Next there comes the optional or facultative 
Referendum, under which 30,000 voters, or eight Cantons through 
their representatives, may apply to the Government to have any 
law passed by the national legislature submitted to the vote of the 
electors before it comes into operation. 

In addition there is something which in appearance partakes 
of the nature of the Referendum or Poll of the People, but which 
is in essence different. That is the Initiative. Under the Initia- 
tive 50,000 voters can petition that a certain Bill set forth either 
by them or by the Federal Parliament should become part of the 
constitution. When such a petition is made, the Bill is submitted 
straight to the Vote of the People without undergoing debate or 
criticism in the Federal Parliament. I may add that this system, 
with a slight variation, is to be found in the constitutions of 
almost all the Cantons as well as in the Federal System. 

An excellent account of the working of the Referendum and 
the Initiative in Switzerland is given by Mr. Robert C. Brooks, 
an American writer, in a book lately published in America and 
London, The Government and Politics of Switzerland.? Mr. 


? George G. Harrap and Co. (2 and 3 Portsmouth Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C.), 78. 6d. net. 
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Brooks begins by noting that the Referendum in Switzerland 
does not prevent reform when reform is needed and also desired 
by the People. During a period of forty years in Switzerland 
there were twenty-one amendments passed by the Swiss Federal 
Legislature, and all but five were accepted ; that is, sixteen were 
passed. During the same time only two amendments were added 
to the Constitution of the United States. There will, of course, 
be a conflict of view as to whether the Veto of the People as a 
whole was wisely or unwisely exercised ; but it may be said with 
certainty that the tendency of the Vote of the People was not 
anarchial, or wild, or Socialistic. On the contrary, it was, I 
hold, inspired by a wise and yet not obstinate conservatism. 

What one may call necessary legislation was never vetoed. 
When economic and financial subjects were referred to the People 
they were dealt with in accordance with reason and moderation. 
The People, for example, showed no tendency to be attracted by 
unsound finance. But this is not all. A French Swiss jurist has 
pointed out that the benefits of the Referendum are to be seen not 
so much in the Bills actually vetoed as in the phantom pile of Bills 
which were never even introduced into the Legislative Assembly, 
because it was quite clearly perceived that they would be referred 
to the People, and that on Referendum they would be promptly 
rejected. Log-rolling is a poor business at Berne because the 
nicest arrangements of ‘ Scratch my back and I’ll scratch yours’ 
are liable to a speedy exposure and to discomfiture at the Poll of 
the People. 

It is a very remarkable fact that at a Poll of the People the 
proposed institution of ‘ Le droit de travail’ was knocked on the 
head by an immense majority of the electors. Here was a signal 
proof that the danger of Socialistic legislation is much less in a 
constitution fitted with the popular veto than in one which does 
not possess it. 

Dealing with the general results of the Referendum since its 
formal introduction in 1874, Mr. Brooks gives the following clear 
and precise summary : 

Between 1874 and the end of 1908, 261 laws and resolutions subject to 
Referendum were passed by the Swiss federal legislature. Of these, thirty 
were brought to a popular vote, and nineteen were rejected. Stated in bare 
statistical form, therefore, the net effect of the Referendum was to invali- 
date slightly more than 7 per cent. of that part of the legislative output 
to which it applied. During this period a number of weighty measures 
were passed against which petitions were not even circulated. 


That is surely a very striking argument against the allegation 
that the Referendum destroys the sense of parliamentary responsi- 
bility, and side-tracks the representatives of the People. On the 
suggestion that the Referendum is dangerous because people won’t 
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go'to the Poll, the facts and figures given by Mr. Brooks are very 
striking. When the passage of a measure is considered a dead 
certainty, the voters no doubt do not take the trouble to vote. 
When, however, there is anything very controversial and also very 
important to be decided the voting often exceeds 70 per cent. of 
the Electorate—a most notable fact. For example, in the case of 
the nationalisation of the railways, 76.6 per cent. of the People 
voted. Remember in this context that at ordinary elections in 
Switzerland, that is, elections to choose representatives or candi- 
dates for office, as a rule only 66.3 per cent. of the qualified voters 
go to the Poll. After noting that according to American ideas 
the cost of the Swiss Referendum is incredibly low (something 
between 6 and 13 centimes per voter), Mr. Brooks deals most 
ably with the most important of the current arguments against the 
Poll of the People : 


A stock argument against the Referendum is that it reduces the legis- 
lature’s sense of responsibility by placing final decision in the hands of the 
people. It is a peculiarly difficult argument to discuss, inasmuch as there 
is no opportunity to observe the conduct of the same legislature acting 
both with and without the Referendum. One of the greatest authorities 
on the subject, himself for more than twenty years a representative of 
the Swiss people, expresses the opinion that ‘ the Referendum prevented 
but little good that we wished to do, but simply by standing as a warning 
before us, averted much evil. . . . In spite of possible backward move- 
ments, it did not condemn democracy to a halt, but has given steadiness 
to progress itself.’ Professor Rappard admits that there may have been 
some decline of political standards since the adoption of the initiative 
and Referendum, but attributes it to other causes, chiefly the ‘anonymous, 
impersonal committee form of procedure which prevails in all Swiss legis- 
latures.’ Fear of the popular veto should tend to make legislators timid 
rather than reckless. If so, the initiative may be used to galvanise them 
into activity. In any event, an otherwise popular legislator’s support of 
measures which fall under the ban of the Referendum is not likely to cause 
his defeat at the ensuing election. According to a humorist quoted by 
Professor Borgeaud, ‘ the Swiss are a singular people: they disown their 
representatives, and then they re-elect them.’ Another argument against 
direct legislation was that it would make party government impossible. 
The political atom would supersede the organisation; purely mechanical 
combinations changing with each issue would dominate the political stage. 
Without stopping here to discuss the beneficence or maleficence of party 
government, it is certain that in Switzerland the initiative and Referendum 
have not caused the break-up cf political organisations. On the other 
hand, they have increased somewhat the influence of minority parties. 
A great many authorities on direct legislation urge its high value as a 
means of political education. In campaigns for the choice of officials, 
personalities necessarily play some part, but in initiative and referendum 
campaigns there is a maximum opportunity to hear and decide solely on 
the basis of the facts and principles involved. The Swiss people have 
repeatedly shown the ability to learn and to change their opinion upon 
questions submitted to them. Thus, while the proposals were not identical 
in the two cases, there was a distinct reversal of popular attitude on the 
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railroad bills of 1891 and 1898, on the uniform industrial legislation amend- 
ments of 1894 and 1908, and on the army amendment and army bill of 
1895 and 1907, respectively. Admitting the difficulty of deducing general 
tendencies from so extensive a field of legislation, it seems to be generally 
agreed that the Swiss people are inclined to react strongly against initiative 
and referendum measures that savour of extravagance or bureaucracy. 
Professor Rappard also points out their hostility to ‘ ideological legisla- 
tion ’—that is, to legislation ‘ grounded solely or mainly on abstract con- 
ceptions of justice,’ as, for example, the ‘ right to work’ initiative. 
Certainly the referendum has at times betrayed a conservative tendency 
which dismayed its friends. Thirty years ago Sir Henry Maine indulged 
in an explanation of this tendency, particularly as shown in connection 
with labour legislation. In the light of Switzerland’s subsequent progress 
toward social legislation and industrial democracy, his theory appears more 
ingenious than convincing. Direct legislation in Switzerland has not 
realised all the extravagant anticipations of its friends. But, on the other 
hand, it has completely falsified the dismal prophecies of chaos and revolu- 
tion uttered by the conservatives of an earlier period. It has become a 
vital and freely functioning part of the Swiss political organism. Although 
changes are sometimes suggested in the form and application of the initia- 
tive and referendum, there has long since ceased to be any fundamental 
opposition to them in Switzerland. 


The experience of the United States is entirely consistent with 
Mr. Brooks’s account of the working of the Referendum in Switzer- 
land. The only difference is that in America the Poll of the 
People works under an alias, or rather under several aliases, while 
in Switzerland it operates in its own name. 


III. Some ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE REFERENDUM 


Before I close this postscript to my original plea for the 
Referendum I should like to deal with some of the objections raised 
by Liberal and Labour Publicists. Whether the British Weekly 
is still against the Referendum I do not know, but some ten years 
ago in its capacity of an advanced Liberal organ it took up a very 
strong line against the Poll of the People. Its arguments were 
set forth with its usual force and ability and also with extraordinary 
candour, first in leading articles and then in a pamphlet which 
was widely circulated, and which, as it was never condemned by 
any official Liberal writer, may, I think, be presumed to have 
been the views of the Liberal leaders. 

In speaking of the Referendum in America the writer in the 
British Weekly says: 


Members of the Legislatures, they [the advocates of the Referendum ] 
say, may be ‘lobbied, wheedled or bull-dozed,’ but the citizens are too 
numerous to be threatened or befooled. In the words of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, a staunch supporter of the Referendum, the people ‘ is not in fear 
of its re-election if it throws out something supported by the Irish, the 
Prohibitionists, the Catholic, or the Methodist vote.’ In America this 
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partial or local Referendum has worked as a distinctly conservative force. 
It has been, as Mr. Bryce points out, rather a bit and a bridle than a spur 
for the Legislature. Here is a fact which English Liberals should ponder. 
In America, as in Switzerland, the Referendum retards progress. Of 
America, as of Switzerland, Mr. Lecky’s words are true. ‘ The tendencies 
which it’ (the popular vote) ‘most strongly shows are a dislike to large 
expenditure, a dislike to centralisation, a dislike to violent innovation.’ 


I believe Lecky’s view to be absolutely true and yet even in 
a time when we are all saying that we are ready to do anything 
to check large expenditure it is, I have to confess, almost impos- 
sible to get people even to consider the Poll of the People ! 

After being assured that the French will have nothing to do 
with the Referendum, the British Weekly pamphlet from which 
I am quoting has a section headed : ‘ Should Liberals support the 
Referendum?’ Here we are told that ‘the Referendum is an 
appeal from knowledge to ignorance.’ Then comes a section 
entitled ‘The Real Objections.’ The first of these is contained 
in the statement : ‘ The Referendum would work steadily to the 
disadvantege of the Liberal Party.’ The writer is apparently 
convinced that the mass of the country hates reform, and can 
only be cajoled into accepting it by a system of log-rolling. Here 
are some of his statements : 

Now it must surely be obvious that there would never be a sufficient 
number of voters enthusiastic enough about any one reform to carry it in 
the teeth of the formidable opposition that would make itself felt through 
the Referendum. When the people vote at an election, they vote for 
a number of reforms, both social and political; the man who cares for one 
may be quite indifferent to another. .. . 

It is universally agreed that the Referendum has worked in Switzer- 
land as a check on the forces of progress. Conservative minds in all 
countries love the idea of a Referendum because they see how it damps and 
chills reforming ardour. At the Referendum polls the people tighten the 
purse-strings, repent of generous enthusiasms, yield to the petty caprices 
and whims of democratic government. The second thoughts of voters are © 
apt to be purely selfish thoughts. Advocates of the Referendum see in it 
a drag upon the wheels of social legislation. . . 

Are Liberals going to put another weapon in the hands of their deadliest 
enemies? Every reformer mourns over the slow and lingering processes of 
Parliamentary legislation. It is hard, indeed, to carry the very smallest 
Radical measure in the teeth of the vested interests. By adopting the 
Referendum we should enormously strengthen all the forces of reaction. 


But if the electors of this country do not want reforms of the 
kind that are wanted by the Liberal Party, we surely have a right 
to demand, in the name of democratic principles, that they should 
be allowed to refuse their consent to such legislation. 

If anyone should be inclined to think that the attitude adopted 
by the British Weekly must not be regarded as representative of 
orthodox Liberals, I will refer them to an article published in the 
Westminster Gazette also some ten years ago. The article is 
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from the Berlin Correspondent of that paper, and summarises 
the views of Professor Hans Delbriick on the Referendum in 
his book on Government and Popular Will. Professor Hans 
Delbrick, as a German Conservative, does not mind expressing 
an argument against the Referendum which party Liberals and 
Radicals do not dare to use openly here. The argument is that 
the People are foolish, and do not know what is good for them. 
‘If we had had the Referendum in Germany,’ says Dr. Delbriick, 
‘there is no doubt whatever that this Referendum would have 
rejected those laws which have meant the greatest progress for our 
existence.’ In other words, the wise and enlightened and patriotic 
legislators are justified in designing laws for the benefit of the 
People and imposing them upon the People in defiance of the 
People’s will. That is no doubt good, sound Eldonian Tory 
doctrine, but one hardly expects to find it in the Westminster 
Gazeite. 

Dr. Delbriick, we are further told, takes, as an illustration of 
this inability of the People to understand what is their own 
interest, the action of the Swiss in connexion with the Sickness 
and Accident Insurance Bill, a Bill which was modelled on 
German legislation. When the Bill was first introduced into the 
Swiss Legislature it passed through both Houses by an almost 
unanimous vote. Yet at a Referendum it was rejected by a very 
large majority. Ten or twelve years later a measure aiming at 
the same objects, but drafted on different lines, passed through 
the Legislature, was again submitted to a Referendum, and on 
this occasion was accepted. 

By what strange process of reasoning this episode can be con- 
strued into a condemnation of the Referendum it is not easy to 
understand. A better illustration of the value of this addition to 
the constitution could hardly be given. The original Bill was a 
measure which the Swiss people did not like because it interfered 
with their voluntarily organised Friendly Societies. They pre- 
ferred to go without a Bill at all rather than to have a Bill to 
which they objected. They waited ten years, and then obtained 
a Bill which suited them.° 

J. St. Log StRacHEy. 


3 In this article I have resumed portions of several articles written in the 
Spectator dealing with the Referendum during the past fifteen to twenty years, 
and also some small portions of writings by me on this subject which have 
appeared elsewhere. Readers will, I trust, pardon me if, in the interests of 
clearness, I have also in one or two instances repeated statements and arguments 
used in my January article. 
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WHAT THE AVERAGE ENGLISHMAN 
WANTS TO-DAY 


Ir the average Englishman were asked to-day what he hoped from 
Parliament in 1921, he would answer that he wished to see as 
little legislation as possible, and more courage, ability, and 
economy in administration. The reform of the House of Lords, 
though described as a debt of honour, excites most languid interest 
among the supposed creditors. Business men pray for a modest 
Budget. Departmental bills, which provoked more criticism and 
revolt in 1920 than all other Government measures, ought in 
justice to the Coalition itself to be far more carefully scrutinised 
by the Cabinet before its sanction is given to their introduction. 
Some may be necessary, but all are somewhat suspect on the 
ground of cost. Even when alleged to mean no new outlay, the 
critics remain dourly sceptical. Napoleon said ‘ All Ministers are 
liars.’ The true need now is to perfect the administrative side 
of British home policy. The country is sick of fruitless negotia- 
tions between the Ministry of Labour and the Builders’ Opera- 
tives’ Unions; more than sick of surrenders to Trade Union 
extremists. It wants to see the immediate employment of 50,000 
ex-Service men on building schemes, whatever Labour leaders 
may say as to the iniquity of giving them work. Only firmness 
can sustain the national interests, whether against Bolshevism in 
Great Britain or Sinn Fein in Ireland. Views of this type 
probably commend themselves to nine out of every ten men who 
talk politics in clubs or trains. 

The transfer of general concern from law-making to adminis- 
trative efficiency is part of that reaction against State interference 
which comes after all great wars. Between 1914 and 1919 we 
drifted very near to the complete Socialist conception of the State. 
Trial by jury and the right to habeas corpus were suspended. 
Mines, railways, workshops, transport, became part of the mere 
mechanism of bureaucracy. Taxes and rates grew to inordinate 
dimensions. The liquor trade was fully controlled. Public 
opinion desired, though it failed to carry through, a levy on war 
wealth. Since the Armistice the pendulum has swung back. 
Just as Benthamite and laisser faire doctrines succeeded to the 
Toryism of Eldon after the Napoleonic struggle, so, but with more 
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speed and more vehemence, has the principle of individualism 
risen triumphantly from the ashes of ‘ Dora.’ The nation calls 
everywhere for decontrol. The early zest for reconstruction by 
Acts of Parliament has faded before the plea for purely spiritual 
readjustment, without the use of laws or the interposition of the 
state. The causes of education and public health, which inspired 
so much war-time eloquence and election literature, are now 
labouring under the clouds of captious economical propaganda. 
Men even doubt whether it was wise to have ever asked local 
authorities to touch housing schemes. ‘The Rent (Restriction) 
Acts would not pass if they were brought forward now for the 
first time. The regulations placed on the liquor traffic with full 
public approval during the war will no doubt be attacked, and in 
all probability will be modified, in 1921. The prevailing political 
philosophy is, in fact, that of the Manchester school, as revised 
by a community impatient of its heavy burdens. The develop- 
ment of this suspicion of all state action was the dominant trend 
in the Parliamentary history of last session, and less than justice 
was done to the capacity of the Civil Service. 

The considered judgment of the people is, however, unlikely 
to accept the crude laisser faire doctrines of certain House of 
Commons groups as representing the one true principle by which 
we are to steer our course today. Those who seek to identify 
them with traditional Conservatism have little historical sense, for 
the author of Sybil was the pathfinder for social legislation, and 
wrote exultantly to Queen Victoria in 1875 of his plans for ‘ soften- 
ing the feelings of the working multitude.’ The best guide is the 
golden mean. Sheer individualism will never satisfy a civilised 
country, because it asks too much from human nature. It may 
be that the ethics of primitive society, in which homo homint 
lupus was the ruling note, and where life was ‘solitary, poor, 
nasty, brutish and short ’—as in the contemplation of Hobbes— 
have been long left behind us; but no one can deny the existence 
at all times, among all races, of sharks and profiteers who are 
astute in every process of survival and do not mind grinding the 
faces of the poor. The extreme individualist trusts to the honour 
of all. History, with an eye on usury and adulteration and the 
exploitation of the services of the under-dog, sounds a perpetual 
warning against the entire abandonment of state regulation and 
supervision. 

Moreover, the modern Englishman knows how little chance 
there is of ever reviving the old patriarchal relationship between 
the classes. The countryman may still respect the virtues which 
Mr. Galsworthy has rightly portrayed in his various characterisa- 
tions of the county family, but, whether for better or worse, the 
breath of democracy has dissipated for ever the privileges of caste. 

Vor. LXXXIX—No. 629 2D 
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You may apply and value ‘the aristocratic principle’ in the case 
of the model employer; but the great majority of employers are 
neither aristocrats nor models. Much of the literature which 
has gilded the present reaction against state interference with 
touches of idealism recalls in its extravagant faith in man’s spon- 
taneous goodness and faculty for self-denial the individualist 
pamphlets of a century ago. In The Two Weavers, or a Short 
Dialogue on the Distress of the Times (1812) a teacher of laisser 
faire doctrines put wisdom into the mouth of Jobn Cropland, an 


old weaver, when Richard Bennet, a young one, complains of. 


‘Sad times, John, when a poor man is left to starve for want of 
work and bread, and is besides oppressed by his rich rulers.’ John 
tells Richard not to be ‘led by artful and designing men’ into 
questioning the ways of Providence and the benevolence of em- 
ployers. ‘ A contented mind is all that we any of us want for our 
comfort ; and a discontented murmuring and repining spirit is a 
greater plague than ever the want of work or bread.’ Richard 
must not forget that the rich have their cares, too. Times may 
seem hard and no help may come from the state, yet ‘He who 
feedeth the young ravens that call upon Him, will also feed us.’ 
(In that year the normal wage of the adult male handloom weaver 
was 6s. 4d., and wheat cost 122s. a quarter.) 

In The Strike, a Dialogue between Andrew Plowman and 
John Treadle (1844) the same distrust of all activities that 
trenched upon the undiluted individualism of the age animated 
Andrew’s warnings to John to beware of organising labour. 
‘Have you any authority from God or man to restrain them from 
working on their own terms?’ Differences in wealth are ordained 
from Heaven. The world prospers most when men are wholly 
free to conquer or to perish. Luxuries are not worth sighing for. 
‘There is no rose without its thorn. They breed disease and 
shorten life.’ He has a ready reply for every question except 
one. John asks if the masters cannot afford to pay higher wages. 
*That’s a question which I cannot answer, nor I am afraid can 
you either unless you have more knowledge of the subject than 
you now have.’ (In that year spinners were earning 11s. a week 
and power-loom weavers 10s.) Exactly the same contempt for 
bureaucratic penetration which was voiced in speech after speech 
last session animated tracts like Henry Dunckley’s Free Trade 
and Free Labour, in which he extolled political economy as a 
gospel of action on which no humanitarian scruples should be 
allowed to intrude. 

It teaches [he wrote] that our poverty and suffering arise mainly from 
ourselves and self-indulgence ; that our only help is our own endeavours and 
energies; that each should as much as possible bear his own burden, and 
that Government and legislation, the artificial contrivances of gilds and 
unions, can do nothing for us. 
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Nevertheless, the visions of the Manchester school contrasted 
sharply with the iniquities of the contemporary factory system, 
and vanished under the pressure of realities. 

We must therefore on no account deem the current tendency 
to restrict Parliamentary action to a minimum a permanently 
valid system of political philosophy. It is at best a useful but 
purely opportunist creed dictated by the exhaustion of the 
moment. The country is rightly tired of legislation. It requires 
the Cabinet to turn to what are now more urgent tasks. But 
except in its healthy defiance of political Socialism, its fear of 
the state means little more than a desire for retrenchment and 
an appreciation that the old causes of party controversy which 
mainly turned on legislative programmes have ceased to be. 
To-day, as in April 1770, when Burke wrote his Thoughts on the 
Cause of the Present Discontents, ‘the great parties which 
formerly divided and agitated the kingdom are known to be 
entirely dissolved.’ 

Mr. Lloyd George returns from the welter of foreign diplomacy 
to a House of Commons which, in spite of much opposition clap- 
trap in the Press and on the platform, knows few outstanding 
cleavages of opinion, except as to the defence of law and order 
in Ireland, with regard to which Independent Liberals with Irish 
constituents profess to entertain scruples. Newspaper readers 
who are familiar with Mr. Lloyd George’s career will feel no sur- 
prise if he should come back a champion of economy. What the 
country by no means always understands is the difficulty in 
making counsels of economy tally with the naval and military 
obligations of the British Empire. Having accepted President 
Wilson’s canons as to self-determination we find ourselves saddled 
with the burden of maintaining the integrity and discovering the 
ways and means (if any) of a dozen alleged nationalities, whose 
capacity for survival is less developed than their sense of racial 
identity. America has deserted Europe. Our world-wide man- 
dates are heavy on our shoulders. All Lord Reading’s talents 
will be required to maintain the peace of Asia. The fancy that 
every people has an inherent right to self-government, whatever 
be its civilisation and culture, has led inevitably to reverberations 
in our great Dependencies oversea. It would seem ironical if, as 
a result of over-scrupulous adherence to the Fourteen Points, we 
were to hold to Palestine and abandon Egypt. 

For the moment, however, the country is far too little con- 
scious of impending events in India and the East. It has shed 
all interest in foreign and imperial problems. Home affairs are 
the natural refuge of a war-worn mentality. Were an election 
now imminent, which nobody believes, cartoons would probably 
depict the Prime Minister, in his familiar réle as saviour of 
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society, with a German indemnity in one hand and work for the 
unemployed in the other. Nor need the cynics mock. To have 
at last agreed with our Allies how much and when Germany can 
pay for the havoc and wreckage of war is an achievement for which 
Western Europe has anxiously waited. The ability of the 
Government to help to solve the unemployment problem alone 
remains to be proved. 

Diplomacy lies so largely beyond the power of Parliament that 
the German indemnity cannot occupy many evenings of debate, 
and accordingly it should not fill much space in a survey of the 
present political situation. It is useless to emphasise facts which 
are obvious. Let it be admitted at once that the ultimate pay- 
ment of the whole sum which has been imposed is quite pro- 
blematical, for the only sanction recognised by military states 
is force, and forty years hence Germany may conceivably be 
in @ position to take advantage of the ever-changing vicissitudes 
of Europe. The notion that a guilty people really wish to make 
atonement is the fantastic delusion of visionaries. Let it be 
admitted, too, that non-compliance by Germany may lead to a 
French occupation of the whole country west of the Rhine, the 
desired ‘line of Foch.’ This idea coloured all the arguments of 
M. Loucheur, whose persuasiveness eventually conquered British 
doubts at the Paris Conference. All that can be said for the 
latest scheme is that it provides at last for definite and early 
instalments of material reparation, which are urgently needed by 
the Allied nations; that its acceptance has added to the already 
firm foundations of Anglo-French friendship, in which lies one 
of the greatest hopes of the world ; and that any sort of indemnity 
by weakening the potential striking capacity of Germany provides 
further insurance against war. For these reasons the new project 
is better than none. 

Germany, however, can pay little in gold, and it is well to 
appreciate the effect which payment in goods and kind must have 
on British trade. There is no ground here for alarm. The far- 
sighted observer who realises that goods are paid for by goods 
will probably believe that in the long run it will benefit rather 
than injure our commerce. Even if it did not, the political 
advantages of the arrangement would outweigh the economic 
loss. Any type of indemnify is better than none. 

The present wave of unemployment submerged England after 
@ period of amazing prosperity. For nearly two years after the 
Armistice the world’s hunger for British goods enriched beyond 
example that vast population which is engaged directly or in- 
directly in the great staple trades of the manufacturing areas 
and coalfields. Prices and wages soared. ll other classes of 
the people felt the pinch. Finally, the home consumer revolted 
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against the high cost of living. The Asiatic markets refused to 
take up our cotton goods until prices fell ‘to rock bottom,’ or 
until silver appreciated in value. The Continental buyers became 
and are now utterly unable at the current rates of exchange to 
afford to buy any British goods at all, however acute their need. 
Huge stocks thus remain unsold in the industrial North. Auto- 
matically the demand [or coal in mills and for shipping has de- 
clined; there are far fewer jobs for dockers and casual labourers. 
To add to the general distress the selfish greed of the Builders’ 
Operatives’ Unions has enforced an artificial shortage of labour 
upon the building trade, while the unproductive public works 
promoted by municipalities are impoverishing industrious rate- 
payers. 

It is not the business of Government itself to create employ- 
ment. State workshops spell economic ruin. Big doles foster 
idleness. All that can be reasonably looked for from the Ministry 
is the removal of every unnecessary obstacle to the free play of 
supply and demand. The best reason for the withdrawal of the 
Excess Profits Duty is that it embarrasses trade and deters men 
from developing their resources. The only justification for the 
Cabinet’s rejection of a capital levy of any sort is that all com- 
mercial opinion is united as ta its disastrous effects on business 
confidence and credit. A real boon wouid be given to the country 
if only the Government would borrow something of the nation’s 
courage in its dealings with the mquntebanks who claim to voice 
the claims of Labour. The building trade should be thrown open 
to ex-soldiers, and no more time should be wasted in cajoling and 
trying to bribe men who are adamant in their selfishness and are 
worth neither blandishments nor sops. Herein wauld lie a 
genuine, though of course only a partial, remedy for our ills, and 
public opinion would support the state in any consequent indus- 
trial fight. Courage is the only wise policy, and all true workers 
are for the ex-Service man. One such working man writes to 
me from Manchester : 


I am a Trades Unionist myself not from desire but compelled, and I 
should like to see the Government defy the Unions. In regard to the 
builders, I fancy if the Government did defy the Union they would have 
the majority of the people in support, and the builders would then have 
to climb down or go under. I should like to see them smashed out, for 
when one thinks of the unemployed of to-day and the years of work ahead 
for the building trades, well, if the builders’ Unions have no respect for 
services rendered, the Government should step in. There are thousands 
of men walking the streets to-day who would be only too glad of any job, 
but ‘ Free England’s’ Trades Unions will not allow them to work. There- 
fore I say smash the Unions. 


It is unfortunate that a similar determination to do the right thing 
at whatever risk has as yet failed to wake in the breasts of 
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Ministers. Houses are surely more needed than what is called 
arterial traffic, and ex-Service men are better employed in making 
them than in marking time between doles. It would, however, 
appear from the King’s Speech that the measure of the coming 
session which purports to have most bearing on unemployment 
has nothing to do with this clear and vital object of policy, but 
is a Bill intended to preserve the country from dumping. 

lf the Bill is strictly confined to one of two articles which 
experience has shown to be of pivotal importance in war, it would 
escape serious challenge, and would hardly affect the current 
issues of unemployment and bad trade. If, however, it is de- 
signed ta block large ranges of goods which Continental nations 
would normally ship to Great Britain, its economic influence 
becomes obvious. Germany can pay little indemnity in cash. She 
can only pay in goods and by an export duty on goods. No 
exports, no indemnity. If we exclude everything German, we 
shall receive no reparations. Moreover, the chief way by which 
the effects of the rates of exchange can be surmounted is to 
enable Continental customers to barter their goods for ours. If 
we shut off from these islands the articles for the making of which 
Belgium or Italy, Germany or Austria have special aptitudes, 
they will never be able to buy the goods which we want to sell 
to them. Moreover, such articles would simply be deflected to 
neutral markets. It follows that however much we must deplore 
the consequence of foreign imports upon the welfare of a few par- 
ticular callings, the national interests at this moment are against 
the prohibition of imports, because prohibition would defeat both 
the exaction of an indemnity and all hopes of reopening the Con- 
tinental markets. In view of the extreme disparity of the ex- 
changes, no protective tariff could operate effectually on imports ; 
so that unhappily the half-way house between prohibition and 
free trade, which was styled Tariff Reform before the war, is 
now no longer practicable. 

The Government is no doubt well aware of the strong opinions 
of its supporters in the North of England on this question, and 
is consequently unlikely to provoke trouble by accepting the 
fallacy that every industry is a key industry and can claim exemp- 
tion from foreign competition. Public opinion is still mind- 
ful of the vast war profits and inordinate war wages acquired 
by those engaged in various trades which enjoyed for five years 
immunity from rivals abroad, and of how dearly the British con- 
sumer paid. Prohibition can only enrich the few at the cost of 
the many. It is therefore no policy for a well-governed state. 
Bacon wrote wisely ‘ Money is like muck—no good except it be 
spread.’ 

The hard times through which England has lately passed have 
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served at least to emphasise the truth that Parliamentary action, 
except so far as it liberates men from artificial restrictions, can 
rarely touch the roots of national wellbeing. Trade is bad, not 
because a Coalition governs, but because the world is im- 
poverished. We shall survive our present hardships, just as we 
won the war, not because we have an inspired Cabinet, but 
because our people have courage and patience. The economic 
downfall of the gentry and professional classes has not deprived 
the state of the moral assets which flow from their character and 
abilities. The collapse of the business boom of 1919-20 has not 
ended the resources, the energy and the initiative of British 
traders. The great qualities of a nation maintain its place in 
the world in the darkest hours. There is to-day no panic; and, 
except in a few abnormal places where Bolshevik emissaries have 
deluded fools, there is no thought of revolt against our social 
system and our civil liberties. When you see genuine workers 
without employment, and homes made miserable by forced idleness 
and by want, you marvel at their fortitude and realise that the 
grey dulness of shabby suburban streets envelops souls as fine 
as those of the sons whom they sent to serve England on the 
battlefield. It is on such occasions that one thinks with a pang 
of the relative powerlessness of Parliamentary action. One feels, 
too, the irony that just at a moment when the cause of civilisation 
and peace throughout the world demands most insistently the 
martial and administrative aid of our Empire, the age-old pro- 
blem of the condition of the people has again become the one 
paramount claim upon our statesmanship. 

Well, we have at any rate a remarkable diviner of happy 
endings in Mr. Lloyd George ; and behind him there is that eternal 
pillar of hope which Disraeli described as ‘ the sublime instinct of 
an ancient people.’ 


GERALD B. Horst. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LABOUR AND LAND 


[The writer of this interesting article is an authority on the policy and 
programme of the Labour Party, notably as regards the land system and 
agriculture. He indicates frankly what must happen should there be a 
sudden assumption of power by the workers, when ‘land, like all other 
things, would immediately pass into the possession of the community.’ He 
tells us that ‘in any case nationalisation of the land must be resorted to. 
. . . The Labour Party stands pledged to it.’ 

Those, then, who believe in the principle of private property may feel 
sure as to what will happen should the Labour Party come into power with 
even a small majority to depend on in Parliament. That Party intends 
to abolish the principle of private property; and, logically no doubt, it 
will begin with the land, the small-holders—as owners—departing, like 
possessors of moderate-sized and large estates. We must dissociate our- 
selves wholly from this proposal. People wl.o have lived on the land and 
made a dispassionate and disinterested study of conditions there are con- 
vinced it would throw the countryside into confusion and, ultimately, ruin. 

There are, however, apart from this proposal, useful suggestions in the 
article especially in regard to the cultivation of wheat.—Eprtor, Nine- 
teenth Century and After.] 


Ir may be true, theoretically, that it is possible to grow enough 
food in this country to feed the people independently of foreign 
supplies. It is nevertheless not generally regarded as a practical 
proposition. The possibility has been explored, of course, chiefly 
as the result of the experiences of the late war, and the question 
is asked : ‘In the event of another war, can we make food grown 
abroad at any rate considerably less necessary to us than it has 
been?’ It is certainly an open question whether or not Labour 
should concern itself with a policy based on such a possibility, 
bearing in mind the fact that preparation for war produces an 
atmosphere in which fear and greed are easily manipulated to 
cause an outbreak. On the other hand, some have suggested that 
the only consideration must be true economy and world organi- 
sation. If food can be grown cheaper abroad, we must get it from 
abroad—entirely, if need be! 

A sound Labour policy on this most vital question will steer 
between extremes. We say that a strong, happy population on 
the countryside is socially necessary; and that no system of 
national life can continue to exist and develop which is not 
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founded on such a population. This is of such immense import- 
ance in our opinion that we think the need for well-filled villages 
and well-kept farms all the country over must receive first con- 
sideration. We recognise the necessity for a prosperous industry, 
and cannot therefore be opposed to whatever steps will make for 
prosperity. 

It is not to be admitted, however, that English agricultural 
production in cereals (especially wheat) has no chance against 
foreign competition. The factors which made for the dearness 
of the former (bad organisation, weak wheat, expensive transit, 
want of capital, credit, and interest in the ‘ Cinderella’ industry) 
and the cheapness of the latter (cheap transit, cheap labour, virgin 
soils, credit, grading facilities etc.) are continually losing more 
and more of their importance; though even now the backward 
state of things in this country, particularly regarding credit, is 
very serious. 

It seems evident that world shortage, consequent upon the 
pressure of an ever-increasing population and war devastation, is 
likely to be the future condition of wheat supplies, and it is 
seriously contended that some of the exporting countries will soon 
not be in a position to send wheat abroad. 

Looking far ahead therefore we on the Labour side lay down 
as the basis of our policy two fundamentals : (1) as big an agricul- 
tural population as possible, and (2) the growth of as much food 
as possible in these Islands. 

We are now faced with the question : Can these two aims be 
best—or even satisfactorily—achieved under the system of land 
cwnership in existence now? To that we are obliged to answer : 
No. Indeed I cannot see how we can deal successfully and 
properly with the problems of agriculture unless and until the 
nation gets control of the land essential for the industry. To-day 
land is in the hands of a few owners. There are only 5000 large 
landowners owning over 1000 acres, and these own nearly half 
England between them. The whole soil is owned by about 
1,000,000 persons, while in France and Germany the number of 
owners is about 5,000,000. The rents charged have naturally no 
sort of system. The conditions, situation and size of farms, 
together with the quality of the soil are not the only considera- 
tions which determine rents. Nevertheless it is obvious that 
they should be. In other words, the ‘ pooling’ principle should 
apply. Farmers should be able to expect a fair return, whatever 
be the nature of their land, and this can only be secured by having 
one authority for the receiving of rent or its equivalent. 

Tt follows that nationalisation of the land must be resorted to, 
not because it will mean the entire emancipation of the working 
class, but because it is necessary in the interest of efficiency. We 
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have already seen how, in other industries, it is being advocated 
by capitalists and their newspapers—clearly showing (if indeed 
anyone seriously doubts it) that nationalisation can be, and is, 
advocated as part of a better organisation of capitalism itself. 

We do net reject it on this account, but we recognise it for 
what it truly is. The Labour Party stands pledged to it. We 
must now, however, recognise candidly two facts. One is that 
the Party, having this aim in view, is clearly not united on the 
methods ; and the second is that in no industry can developments 
in workers’ control be out of touch with those of other industries. 
*‘ Appropriation is most apparent in land, but expropriation must 
be in all forms of capitalism at once.’ It is this second considera- 
tion which points the way for us. Socialisation—as distinct, of 
course, from nationalisation—cannot really be brought about so 
far as land is concerned, until it is brought about for industry as 
a whole. Nationalisation will be undertaken ‘ in order to provide 
the most advantageous form of administration for each industry 
or service as, one after another, in the course of industrial and 
social evolution, each passes from capitalistic to public ownership 
and control.’ The complete socialisation of industry involves a 
change of motive. Production will be for use, not for profit, and 
the producers will take their rightful share both in the production 
and in the distribution of food and the instruments of life. Short 
of this each reform is nothing other than a step, marking, it may 
be, a transition stage. In the possible (but unlikely) event of an 
apparently sudden assumption of power by the workers, land, like 
all other things, would immediately pass into the possession of the 
community. It may be remarked that it is too late in the day to 
pretend that there would be injustice in this. Nor is it necessary 
to elaborate here the truth that even with such a change, none 
would suffer, since all, who could, would werk for the community 
according to their capacity, and would receive back from it accord- 
ing to their need; while the general social conditions would be 
such that we cannot believe that in thus bringing emancipation 
to the vast majority, the happiness of the minority would be 
imperilled. For the immediate future, however, practical politics 
are more likely to be concerned with questions of nationalisation, 
to which, in the interests of efficiency, we are certainly not 
opposed. 

The Miners’ Federation has fathered a bill for nationalising 
the mines, and doubtless the railwaymen will follow. A Bill for 
nationalising the land has already been drafted. It is quite con- 
ceivable that such a Bill would be introduced by a ‘ moderate’ 
Labour Government—such an one, for instance, as we consider 
might follow the present Government. In that case we should 
be obliged to support such a Bill, always keeping in view its 
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limited value, and watching to see that nothing was done towards 
manufacturing fresh obstacles to real sweeping measures. 

With these main considerations in mind, the discussions as to 
the relative merits of confiscation, land bonds, taxation of land 
values, and annuities, become of secondary importance, and the 
possibility of the introduction of one or other of them becomes 
dependent on the teaching of experience and thought-development 
among the people, which is daily going on. It is for these reasons 
that we do not advocate that a Trade Union, organising agricul- 
tural workers, should pledge its support to any nationalisation 
scheme, and it is for these reasons that we do not see anything 
to regret in the existence of considerable diversity of opinion 
among members of the Labour Party on this question. If the 
Party, when in power, takes up the nationalisation of mines and 
railways, it would seem that land must follow. The change, 
after all, may not be as drastic as it would at first appear. The 
State (if in that word is included the Crown, Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, Universities and colleges) is the largest land-owner in 
the country. Under the new Agricultural Act very large powers 
of control and supervision are taken by the County Agricultural 
Committees, and farmers will not miss their money any more if 
they pay it to the State instead of to the landlord’s agent as at 
present. The history of the next few years alone will tell if the 
‘moderate ’ elements in the Party are to keep the reins, or if the 
proletariat will develop sufficient social consciousness to bring 
about the complete overthrow of capitalism in our time. 

Convinced, then, that any forward policy such as outlined 
above must be for the benefit of agriculture as a whole, the Labour 
Party’s policy will certainly be to aim at as much progress in 
the agricultural industry as possible, such progress being socially 
necessary and desirable as a means of securing the nation against 
serious difficulty in times of crisis through war or world shortage. 
As already stated, the opinions of experts on the future of world 
supplies of cereals differ, but it is certainly not to be expected 
that there will be any danger of over-production. The reverse 
even is foreshadowed, and must be provided against. It will 
therefore be to the nation’s interest to enlarge our arable area in 
every way possible. The idea that grass is more productive of 
meat and milk is of course false. These things can be got better 
and more economically from arable. One hundred acres of the 
latter will feed eighty-four people as against twenty for the former. 
There is undoubtedly much grass which could be profitably broken 
up. In times of difficulty arable land could be turned more easily 
and productively to wheat growing. 

The cultivation of wheat must be encouraged in every way. 
‘While English meat retains its superior quality, its market ir 
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assured, and as to milk, that is practically a monopoly. Meat 
takes an easy first place in the values of kinds of foods produced 
in the United Kingdom. Merely to grow as much wheat as is 
involved in meat-producing rotations, will, however, probably not 
be satisfactory, in view of the various considerations urged above. 
The growth of wheat must therefore be made more extensive. 

Is a guarantee, by which a farmer will receive grants if the 
prices of wheat do not realise at least a certain figure, a necessity 
as a stimulus to wheat growing? We say it is not, for these 
reasons among others: (1) important farmers have repeatedly 
stated the policy will not add an acre of wheat; (2) the benefit 
when in operation will largely go to the big farmers who are not 
obliged to realise immediately after harvest, and who can therefore 
hold their wheat till prices are higher, without sacrificing any 
claim to the guarantee ; (3) the raising of rents by which the land- 
lords get the benefit of the farmer’s ‘extra sense of security ’ 
cannot be prevented. It is absurd to say that guarantees are 
necessary to inspire confidence, since land has been fetching 
abnormally high prices, and in a very large measure has been 
purchased by the farmers themselves, As I have said before, 
when men are prepared to invest the whole of their capital in land 
it shows, not a lack of confidence, but a very great confidence in 
the future. None of us wants to give the landlord more, since 
‘ living by owning ’ is not a profession that the Labour Party can 
recognise. 

We view the principle of guarantees as vicious, and as a pro- 
tection for bad farming. Much is made by the Government of 
the fact that the policy of guarantees was recommended by the 
Selborne Committee and by the Royal Commission ; but, as to the 
Commission, I am fully persuaded that, had that body been left 
free to determine the question of guarantees, then such a policy 
would not have formed part of its recommendations. We say 
that wheat-growing will be encouraged by the facts (1) that there 
are, owing to present world conditions, no greater risks with wheat- 
growing than with other farming ; (2) that tractors make wheat a 
more feasible proposition, as saving labour which can be usefully 
and profitably employed in other parts of the industry; (3) that 
science is helping with seeds, new wheats, new manures etc. ; 
(4) that the business capacity of farmers is being developed and 
capital is being attracted, all of which makes for increased 
efficiency and renders possible what was previously regarded as 
unattainable. 

The soil of this country is among the most productive there is, 
and is capable of giving a much greater yield than at present. 
Steps must be taken to increase largely the productivity of the 
poorer land, and as to the land more difficult and expensive to 
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work, improved machinery will be of great assistance. Guarantees 
will not help in these matters, where the real problem is, as we 
have been told, that at a time when on some land wheat could be 
grown with a substantial profit of 75s., for other land farmers 
declared they would want a guarantee of 100s. If British farmers 
would deal with farming as other traders deal with their indus- 
tries, putting into it as much brains and business ability, they 
would need to fear nothing. 

Again, we have to face the fact that the agricultural industry 
is burdened with very large numbers of ‘ middlemen.’ They have 
to be eliminated as far as possible. Every county market town 
today keeps going a large number of agents, auctioneers and 
dealers, all living on the industry. Organisation must prevent 
this serious wastage. 

Undoubtedly under a Labour Government, even if there were 
no general attempt at socialisation, our systems of rating and 
taxation would undergo great reformations. In this period 
between private monopoly and the community-ownership of a 
free democracy, much of the unfairness of the incidence of rates 
would be abolished, much to the benefit of farmers, who now have 
to pay for many things at local charges, which should rightly be 
paid for out of the national exchequer. 

Afforestation on an extensive scale, the regulation of the seed 
trade, the reform of weights and measures, a live Ministry, not 
stinted for money, reclamation of waste and sea-washed land, all 
these are important, but are embodied in every agricultural 
programme. 

The desirability of co-operation and its immense possibilities, 
of credit banks with special facilities for small men, of education 
of both farmers and workers, has been so often emphasised, and 
is so generally agreed upon, that we need not again enlarge upon 
it here. We believe that agriculture can pay wages comparable 
with those paid in other industries, and we accordingly mean to 
get them. We believe in more leisure for the rural worker, having 
had some evidence already (if any were needed) of the immense 
advantages of this. Accordingly we demand the inclusion of 
agricultural workers in all social legislation on hours, such as the 
‘48 Hours Bill.” We want to abolish the tied-cottage, but we 
realise that this can only be done when Labour grasps the first 
importance of a vigorous housing policy and determines to have 
a real national effort, lasting a year, or two years, during which 
all energy shall be concentrated on getting a sufficiency of decent 
houses erected on State security. Houses when built in rural 
areas must be in villages, and these must be linked up with neigh- 
bouring towns by motor road services. We are not satisfied that 
there is much in the employers’ vehement assertions that it is 
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necessary to have cottages in different places, often widely apart, 
on the farms. 

There remain three other matters to be mentioned. It is 
generally agreed that there are certain districts where small hold- 
ings are economically highly satisfactory, and that there are some 
agricultural workers who temperamentally are best fitted to work 
‘on their own’ as small-holders. We are not satisfied that the 
limits in these two directions are yet reached. Accordingly, a 
Labour Government would require the County Agricultural Com- 
mittees—the importance of whose work in the new agriculture, if 
rightly carried cut, can hardly be exaggerated—to investigate this 
matter carefully to see that all that is both possible and wise in 
this direction was carried out in the various counties. Neverthe- 
less, we cannot say too definitely that we do not look forward to 
England becoming a patchwork of small holdings. We should 
oppose that for economic and social reasons.*’ We recognise that 
there is a place—and a very large place—for big farms. We are 
not afraid of big farms. On the contrary, we welcome them. 
They provide opportunity for the use of the latest and most 
economical methods and machinery, for developing subsidiary 
industries, for guaranteeing ‘ all-the-year-round ’ employment to 
the workers at one job or another, and for providing the keen and 
ambitious among the employees with chances of filling the higher 
posts between those of ordinary worker and farm director. 

This brings us naturally to the all-important question of the 
number of our people who can find their living on the land. We 
believe that that number must be as large as is in any way 
possible. A regard for the social consequences is here true 
business. The number of agricultural workers has seriously 
diminished during recent years. In July 1914 there were 693,000 
male workers, but in January 1920 there were only 550,000 males, 
49,000 females, and 60,000 ‘ casuals.’ This means a decline of 
143,000 males (England and Wales only). In 1913 the acreage 
of arable and grass in England and Wales was 27,129,400; in 
1919 it was 26,747,900. The decline, which was most extensive 
during the last years of the period, does not, it will be seen, by 
any means account for the fewer agricultural workers. The 
figures mean that agriculture is being carried on with fewer men, 
in spite of the fact that even before the war the land was under- 
staffed, and is now, of course, to an extent which even farmers 
admit is serious. 

Bearing this fact in mind; also the fact that the highly 
desirable extension of arable land will mean room for many more 


1 Naturally: for the millions of small-holders in France, Germany, Italy 
—and Russia even—believe in private property.—Epitor, Nineteenth Century 
and After. 
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workers ; and also the fact that it is calculated that the present 
arable land could, with the requisite workers and attention, yield 
another 20 per cent. in production, it is evident that every effort 
must be made to stop the decline in the number of agricultural 
workers. The importance of this cannot be over-estimated, It 
is perhaps the most pressing matter with which we must concern 
ourselves. 

A word of caution may perhaps be suitably uttered here. Sir 
Henry Rew states that if the number of arable acres in this country 
is divided among the agriculturalists, we find that here 115 
agriculturalists are employed per 1000 arable acres; while in 
Belgium the figure is 218 and in Holland 280. It is sometimes 
argued from this that the land is grossly under-staffed in this 
country. It must be pointed out, however, that the 218 in 
Belgium and the 280 in Holland do not get a much greater return 
than the 115 here. Moreover, in comparing men and crops of 
different countries, it is necessary to take areas of a more or less 
similar size. It is no use saying Germany, before the war, got 
31 bushels per acre, and France only 20: without pointing out 
that the average for Germany is taken over five million acres, 
but in France over sixteen million. Probably if the five million 
best acres in France were taken a very different result would be 
observed. Again, since soils vary so considerably, it must not 
be forgotten that these comparisons are only of the roughest 
possible character. Compared with areas of equal size, the output 
of British agricultural land is well able to stand the test. What 
has to be aimed at, however, is the maximum production and the 
actual number of men—not more or less—necessary to secure it. 

Even from this point of view there is manifestly room for 
many more workers, and since science and organisation are bound 
to make vast changes in agricultural methods in the future, we 
seriously submit that here is an industry to which keen and 
ambitious workers will be able to turn as a field for their 
employment. 

The last point touches the social aspect of the subject. The 
need for recreation and social opportunities in villages has been 
touched on frequently enough. Nothing more need be said here. 
It is desirable, however, to point out that if a wise national housing 
policy be adopted, and new centres of population be created (cities 
surrounded by agricultural ‘ belts ’"—instead of additions, and ever 
more additions, to existing suburbs and semi-slums), then the 
effect will undoubtedly be the breaking down of the barriers 
between town and country. This will be all to the good. Men 
who do not live in the country ought to live near it; countrymen 
ought to have at hand, when desired, the amenities of towns, and 
the social, educative, and recreative opportunities which only 
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towns can furnish. Thus will any hostility or misunderstanding 
which exists between town and country workers be finally broken 
down. This may not seem a large matter. We ourselves regard 
it as of extreme importance. We shall view the first Labour 
Government with disappointment if housing and town-planning 
are not at the very head of its programme. 

Perhaps the Ministry of Food may not be regarded as exactly 
concerned with agriculture as such, but we are convinced of the 
necessity for the continuance of this Ministry, and go so far as 
to wish ta see its work widely extended, regarding, as we would, 
its closing down as an unqualified disaster. This is not to say 
that the present Ministry of Food is entirely satisfactory ; but it 
is to say that there is an urgent need for such work if carried on 
properly. 

1 have chiefly concerned myself in this survey with such 
aspects of the subject as are usually overlooked or summarily 
dismissed in one or two sentences. I have done this because I 
think that it is precisely on these matters that thought must be 
concentrated ; and to these problems the Labour Party cannot be 
too earnest or too early in giving its attention. 

We, who may be said to represent the agricultural workers 
of the country, desire to see on the countryside a population stable, 
free and happy. We believe that our proposals will make for 
that. We aim at eliminating chaos, waste, and inefficiency ; 
but the men with brains or willingness to work, be they now 
‘employers’ or ‘employees,’ have nothing to fear, but all to 
gain by a system such as we advocate. It will abolish once and 
for all the thousand anomalies and injustices which mar the social 


system as it is to-day. 
W. R. Suir. 





AUSTRALIA FOR THE WHITE MAN‘ 


THE problem of the growth of populations, and its attendant 
problem of the expansion of peoples, though they may long be 
put by or be left to the speculations of political theorists, are 
certain sooner or later to press for practical solution. Indeed, 
they may be put by, or become negligible subjects of abstract dis- 
cussion, only in those rare periods during which the normal rest- 
lessness of dissatisfied peoples is tempered either by national 
inertia or by national exhaustion. Over and over again, as the 
world has had reason to know, the only acceptable arbitrament of 
those problems has been that of war, and the latest war in some 
at least of its aspects was but one of the many wars that have 
been waged for conquest with a view to expansion. The attempt 
in this instance recoiled disastrously upon the heads of those who 
made it; but more than any previous war—not only because in 
no previous war were so many established nations engaged, but 
also because no previous war found the world so congested or left 
it so shaken—the struggle of 1914-1918 has aggravated rather than 
minimised the problem, and has disclosed it as more than ever a 
crucial test of the influence of civilisation upon the predatory or 
the ambitious natural instinct of peoples. 

lt happens, too, that the latest war, as no previous war could, 
has helped substantially towards the full national status of the 
Dominions of the British Empire, every one of which walks the 
new world clothed with the rights and privileges of sovereign 
nationality. That fact necessarily complicates the problem of 
expansion in so far as it was simplified by the dependent status 
under the old régime of those components of the Empire. For 
Great Britain now is confronted not only with such claims to 
expansion as may be made by a nation which is outside the 
Imperial bond but to which—in the case, for example, of Japan— 
she owes treaty obligations. She must also meet, on the one 
hand, the claim of an Empire-State, India—to the right of inter- 
Imperial expansion, and on the other hand the claim of another 
Empire-State, Australia—to prohibit, when it so chooses, expan- 


1 It must be understood that the following article contains only an expres- 
sion of my personal views.—C. F. M. 
Vou. LXXXIX—No. 529 417 25 
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sion either from within or from without the Empire in so far as 
its objective is Australia. The universal unrest set up by the war, 
moreover, which demands for its mitigation many things but most 
certainly demands the lapse of time, adds its own difficulties to 
those already existing, and emphasises the facts, first, that the 
problem is of great complexity, and, secondly, that it presses for 
early solution. 

The claim of Australians to a ‘ White Australia’ always has 
been one of the principal factors in the question as it affects the 
British Empire, and now, for the reasons referred to as attaching 
to the war and the issue of the war, it assumes high importance. 
It is seen to involve far-reaching subsidiary questions, it is increas- 
ingly under discussion, and it will probably demand in a near 
future the authoritative approval by Great Britain of its implica- 
tions, and their acceptance by whomsoever has opposed or con- 
tested them. Based, ultimately, upon race idealism of wholly 
admirable intent, this claim to preserve Australia to white peoples 
is supported in theory by almost everyone save those against whose 
interests it operates. The fragmentary. objection to it existing 
in Australia faces an otherwise unanimous enthusiasm in its 
favour, an enthusiasm which while recognising the obstacles to 
be overcome refuses to regard them as insuperable—which, in other 
words, admits the difficulties of the position but is content to set 
against those difficulties the ideals of purity of race, and of pre- 
servation of standards of life, among a people who shall be of 
uniform origin, instinct, and aspiration. 

Those ideals were at the root of efforts, made in days long 
before the establishment of the Commonwealth, to prevent the 
entrance into Australia of persons considered to be undesirable. 
In more than one of the pre-Commonwealth States measures were 
taken which in the first case, and above all, provided against the 
free entrance of Chinese, of whom a disquieting number, most of 
them of unwelcome type, were found to be coming into the 
country to its obvious disadvantage. But it is probable that there 
never was a time when Australians were untroubled by thought 
of the temptation offered by their vast but unpeopled wealth of 
possession to the overcrowded alien nations nearest them, or failed 
to reflect that the racial dangers threatening, for example, so 
populous a land as the United States of America by reason of its 
Negro problem, might easily be reproduced and emphasised within 
their own sparsely settled white community. At all events, the 
question of the restriction of undesirable immigrants was regarded 
as pre-eminenitly important to the process of founding the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth, and the first Parliament of Australia, 
in one of its earliest efforts towards a national policy for the 
Australian nation, passed into law an Immigration Restriction 
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Act. For by that time Australian opinion on the subject had 
strengthened. The old embargo against low-grade Chinese now 
was seen to cover but part of the problem. It had become clear 
to the nation-builders that if restriction was to be effectively opera- 
tive towards the unique ideal of ‘a nation for a continent and a 
continent for a nation,’ it must have range enough to encompass 
all who were alien, and it must be of continental and not merely 
of sectional sweep. The Australian people, newly welded into a 
Commonwealth, and merging their hitherto segregated interests 
into nationhood, had begun to think nationally on many questions 
their consideration of which had outgrown the short views of pro- 
vincialism, and from the first the national importance of this ques- 
tion was recognised. It was a national conception of it which 
inspired the Commonwealth Parliament’s immigration restriction 
legislation of 1902 and 1905, and it was a national conception of 
it which assured to that legislation the approval of the whole people 
of Australia, an approval that in the intervening years has 
strengthened so unmistakably with the growth of Australia’s 
national worth and national pride that on no question is there a 
clearer national unanimity than exists in respect of this desire 
of Australians for the race-purity of the Australian continent. 
Events which during a long period were gradually impelling 
Australia towards a definite policy in this matter have quickened, 
in recent vears, into developments that make imperative demand 
upon the national thought. For a number of years, and quite 
naturally seeing that it was an overcrowded nation and so near 
at hand as to be at the very doors of a sparsely populated Australia, 
the alien nation generally in the view of Australians as most 
dangerously desirous of admittance to Australia, was Japan. 
Half surmise, half instinctive belief, this opinion in those days 
had little support from anything Japan did, and less from any- 
thing she said. But the kaleidoscopic changes of the past few 
years show it confirmed to the letter, and Japan now makes no 
disguise of her claim that the progress of her people, and her 
growth to high national status, entitle her surplus population to 
expansion whithersoever it may find attractive fields for its enter- 
prise. In the near future, doubtless, she will advance a more 
definite objection to Australia’s embargo against her, and in such 
wise as to strain the capacity of those concerned to evolve an 
amicable solution of their problem. Australia’s view however is 
clear-cut, and it will not alter. ‘White Australia!’ is a slogan 
which cannot be watered down. Possessing a great respect for 
Japan, high admiration for Japanese qualities and Japanese 
achievements—possessing. even, considerable sympathy with 
Japan’s desire to relieve by immigration her crowded territory— 
Australia is unshakably firm of resolve to realise this at least of 
2E2 
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her ideals. In her own right a nation, she will develop the 
nationality of her own desire. And more and more clearly she 
sees that ideal of the race-purity of Australia herself expanding 
into the nobler ideal of Australia as the first line of British defence 
of the Pacific Ocean, already a white man’s possession of in- 
calculable value and swiftly developing as such in wealth and 
worth, but as surely the future scene of events which will test 
to the utmost our power to reap a Pacific we have sown, and 
which may alter the face of the world. For in that day not 
merely the stability of Europe will be in the balance but the 
position of the white races of humanity, and in that day White 
Australia will be found to have been well worth the efforts needed 
for its realisation. The Japanese are a level-headed people with 
whom we all hope to maintain our present friendly relations, and 
this end is most likely to be attained by straight talk. 

As recently as December iast, Mr. W. M. Hughes, Prime 
Minister of Australia, speaking in the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment, dealt with this ideal in both regards—as it is viewed by 
Australians in respect of their own wishes for their own country, 
and in so far as its wider implications concern the future of the 
Pacific. His theme was the need of the adequate defence policy 
for Australia, and as to the principle of a White Australia he 
said : 

The most vital point of our policy is a White Australia. . . . I do not 


believe that there are any Australians who will not readily declare that 
on this principle there can be no concession whatever. 


‘And, later, in the same speech he declared : 


Australia is a continent almost as big as Europe but as remote as 
possible from European nations. To the north-west and north of us there 
are 750,000,000 people—half the population of the entire world and about 150 
times our population—living nearer to us than the nearest people of European 
Tace.... We are as it were the advance guard of the white population of the 
world ringed about . . . by half the population of the world and set down 
in an ocean which is one-third of the size of the whole surface of the 
globe. . . . Until 1906 the centre of the Empire’s naval policy was in 
the Mediterranean. After 1906, owing to the menace of the German Navy, 
it shifted to the North Sea. As a result of the war the centre of gravity 
has again shifted. Between 1906 and 1920 the Pacific has assumed a new 
importance, for which the opening of the Panama Canal is in some degree 
responsible, but to which the development of all the Pacific countries, 
such as Japan, the western coast of America, and Australia, has also 
contributed. This great expanse of ocean extends from the Arctic on the 
north to the Antarctic on the south, from Japan in the east to the two 
continents of America in the west. . . . A sane policy for Australia involves 
taking cognisance of our geographical situation, our future greatness, our 
opportunities, and our dangers—all of which are obvious, our dangers no 
less than our opportunities, our isolation and our distance from the rest 
of the world no less than our great resources. It is very evident that 
if we are to maintain this country as our own, and to continue to live as 
a free people, we must be prepared to defend ourselves. 
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In that passage Mr. Hughes guardedly, but with unmistak- 
able suggestiveness, forewarned his hearers of a contingency in 
which the defence of Australia will be part and parcel of the 
defence of the British Empire—and what else, in its turn, can 
that be in the Pacific Ocean but part and parcel of the defence 
by the white races of that ocean, and of the world beyond, against 
the attack of alien invaders? Such a catastrophic upheaval is 
remote though not impossible. Nevertheless it cannot be expected 
of an Australia so exposed to such a contingency—with the 
growth of Japan in all the details of national strength as plain 
to see as is the expansion of Japan wherever in the Pacific a foot- 
hold is available ta her, and as plain to see as is the restlessness 
of Japan in face of the immigration embargo against her in 
America and in Australia, or as is the fact that in the past three 
years Japan’s naval programme has involved the expenditure by 
her of 75,000,000/.—it cannot be expected of Australia, with 
these things clearly in her view, and with the dark unfathomed 
possibilities of a slowly awakening China invisible in the back- 
ground, that she shall be unperturbed by what she sees and 
imagines, or be lightheartedly sanguine concerning her vision of 
so doubtful a future. On the contrary, Australia very rightly is 
perturbed, and part of her provision for herself against this time 
to come is that of maintainng within her borders a white race and 
only a white race for assurance of the moral no less than the 
material strength she would need in such a crisis. All that side 
of the White Australia policy involves, necessarily, the world- 
policy of the leading Great Powers, and in its wider sense, there- 
fore, White Australia is the concern of those Powers and will 
sooner or later call for their authoritative action. And into their 
discussion will enter, also, the domestic aspects of the theory, 
since its domestic aspects, no less than the claim of alien peoples 
to the immigration rights they desire, are of its essence. 

They relate chiefly to the numerical strength of the population 
of the Commonwealth, and to the suitability of the vast tropical 
area of Australia to the white man—two elements in which is 
concerned the whole question of the future of Australia in so far 
as that future can be determined by the Australian people them- 
selves. They meet, too, and are bound up with, the larger issue 
of international rights, for part of Japan’s claim to admittance 
into Australia has for foundation the complaint that while crowded 
millions of tropical Japan clamour for room to live and work, 
Australia, which forbids them entrance, is an empty land, 
enormous expanses of which, however it may be as to its sub- 
tropical and temperate areas, will never be effectively peopled 
since there are tropical areas within which the white race is 
certain to be unequal to the demands upon it. And whenever 
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doubt of the White Australia theory is expressed by others than 
those directly opposed to it, the basic reasons offered for such 
doubt are just thuse—the slow growth of Australia’s population 
generally, and the apparent impossibility of peopling tropical 
Australia with numbers adequate to its due development. It may 
at once be admitted that these objections are quite fair ground 
for argument. The difficulties they suggest are, in fact, precisely 
the difficulties which, accepted as such, are held by Australians 
to be negligible by comparison with the ideal in view and the 
advantages it offers. That is not to say, however, that Austra- 
lians regard either difficulty as insuperable. On the contrary 
it is very generally believed that both the problem of an adequate 
immigration, and the problem of the tropical north of Australia, 
will be solved,—and there is much to be said in support of that 
faith. 

lt is true that the record of Australian immigration is in 
some regards a story of inadequate grasp of fundamental princi- 
ples of nation-building, for too often the wide issues involved 
have been obscured by the opposing claims of political factions, 
or been left to the hazard of lukewarm support temporarily as 
well as half-heartedly at its service. In a position where the 
Government of every Australian State conducted its own 
immigration scheme not as the result of any broad-based policy, 
but with its ear to the ground, so to speak, it was inevitable 
that the more or less abstract advantage of population should 
often be neglected. Current political movements—some of them 
fundamentally opposed to immigration—immediate political 
profit, and, more legitimately, financial pressure, and the claim 
of local needs : all have had untoward influence in Australia upon 
the development of a continuously effectual policy of immigration. 
But it is no less true that even when the need for population 
has been adequately measured, and immigration schemes have 
been active, the note advisedly sounded by those schemes has 
been that of immigration advocacy strongly tempered by caution. 
At no time has there existed a desire to encourage to Australia 
an indiscriminately welcome flow of population merely for the 
sake of numerical results. On the contrary, the basis of all such 
schemes has been adjustment of supply to demand by means of 
careful calculation of the places available to new comers, as 
careful a scrutiny of immigrants on offer, and firm rejection of all 
save those regarded as desirable. Schemes conducted with such 
caution could have no chance of providing Australia with startling, 
or even satisfactory, totals of increase of population. But on 
the other hand such schemes have assured to Australia that her 
growth by immigrant inflow though it has lacked quantity at 
least has possessed quality, have allowed a natural and certain 
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absorption of immigrants, and have spared the country the evils 
attaching generally to immigration schemes in which numbers 
merely are the measure of their success. 

The outstanding feature, nevertheless, of Australian immigra- 
tion to date is the failure of its controlling powers to do more than 
tinker with a great subject. There have been immigration 
schemes, in other words, but no immigration policy, since all such 
schemes not only have been spasmodic, unrelated, and haphazardly 
provincial, but in the nature of the case too often have condemned 
immigration to ignominious place at the heel of local political 
exigencies. Inseparably bound up, too, with immigration, the 
financial resources, the facilities for settlement, and the local 
development in general, of each Australian State, have had in turn 
their way with it, and the selfishness of sections of the people 
has operated no less disastrously against it. Always Australian 
immigration has languished for lack of a truly national immigra- 
tion policy, and hence, to some extent at least, the position of 
to-day in which opponents of White Australia claim with logical 
justification that Australia is an empty country and fills too slowly 
for any hope of effectual bearing upon the problem. For this 
reason the answer to that claim now becoming available to Austra- 
lians in the newly established Commonwealth Immigration policy 
is highly opportune, and will, it is hoped, be sufficient. At this 
moment the first national policy of immigration Australia has 


known is beginning its activities in London. If.it did nothing 
mote than replace the competing confusions of the hitherto indi- 
vidual efforts of the States by a co-ordination of their several 
systems into one system, it would do much. But it hopes to infuse 
into Australian immigration the breath of a wholly new life. In 
the words of Mr. Percy Hunter, the Director in London of this 
Commonwealth scheme : 


This is the long-awaited national movement. With all the States of 
Australia in cordial agreement with it, results on a great scale are assured. 


There, as said, is the answer to one of the claims against White 
Australia. 

The other claim is concerned less with the peopling of 
Australia as a whole than with the peopling of the tropical areas 
of the northern part of the continent, and especially the peopling 
of the vast expanse known as the Northern Territory. Of its 
emptiness there is no question, and its area comprises some 523,000 
square miles, or nearly one sixth of the total area of Australia. 
Four fifths of the Northern Territory lie within the tropics. 
Perhaps one half of it is of no cultivable use, but there are upwards 
of 200,000 miles of good pastoral country inland, and some 80,000 
square miles of agricultural land within the coast belt. It is not 
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only an empty and unproductive country, but the efforts for its 
settlement made from time to time have proved useless. Those 
who oppose White Australia make their most eloquent and their 
most plausible appeal to the case of the Northern Territory—with 
which, too, they associate the remaining tropical area of Northern 
Australia, of almost equal extent. They contend that it will never 
be peopled by whites, that even if it were so peopled the climatic 
conditions would be found quite unsuited to the white race, and 
that, consequently, the enormous potential wealth of the Territory 
and of tropical Australia generally will only be realised by means 
of the labour of coloured men. There can be no doubt that by 
the introduction of coloured labour her resources could be more 
rapidly developed and her wealth greatly increased. But it is 
obvious that the accretion of material wealth is not the be-all and 
end-all of Australian ambition. For the defence of her ideals 
Australia will fight, and Australia is right. 

It can at the outset be allowed that the development, so far, 
of the Northern Territory has been a failure. Certainly the 
gigantic task has never been undertaken with the vigour it 
demands, and very possibly could not be. For one thing, the 
essential preliminary to settlement here, as anywhere—provision 
of communications—is still lacking, and the most that can be said 
concerning it is that after years of debate the route of the projected 
transcontinental railway line linking the Port Darwin terminal on 
the Northern Territory coast with the south, now is agreed upon 
as the direct north-south route between Katherine River, where 
the line from Port Darwin at present ends, and Oodnadatta in 
South Australia, terminal of the line from Adelaide. The con- 
struction of that main line is the first and an essential preliminary 
to the settlement of the Northern Territory. It is so much a 
condition precedent that there never can be real settlement there 
without this line. And that being so, all arzument to show that 
the Northern Territory cannot be peopled by whites because it 
has not yet been peopled by whites is of that futile order which 
‘ignores the main premiss of its proposition. Without this rail- 
way and the railways that will issue from it, the Northern 
Territory must remain an empty and untamed waste— 
just as the now boundlessly fertile provinces of southern 
and eastern and western Australia must have remained empty 
and untamed in the absence of communications. And it 
is only fair to say, in respect of the complaint against Govern- 
ments for their neglect of the Northern Territory in this regard, 
that the no less necessary development of other of the vast spaces 
which make up the Australian continent has had priority of call 
upon them : while of the many handicaps thus burdening not only 
the progress of the north but the energies of Governments in 
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respect of it, two of recent years in particular have operated with 
grievous result—-in the first place the need for, the construction of 
the east-west transcontinental line (as to which it is a matter for 
argument whether that great national work should have had 
priority of claim over the north-south line), and in the second place 
the unexpected and unavoidable dislocation of order and progress 
through the war. 

Thus the answer to those opponents of White Australia who 
appeal to the emptiness of the Northern Territory for proof that 
it cannot be peopled by Australia herself is that essential elements 
of proof as yet are untested. And similar answer, though with 
important modifications which do not favour the challengers, is 
available in the matter of other claims. It is probably true, 
indeed, that the leading argument against White Australia is 
based upon the theory of the unsuitableness of the tropical north 
to whites and the labour of whites, in which argument it is 
declared not only that white labour is impossible in the prevailing: 
climatic conditions, but also that white peoples are fatally 
susceptible to the tropical diseases of the north. And it may 
with justice be answered first that there can be no proof of 
either theory until it has been proved by facts, and that while 
the north has not sufficient white population no such proof is 
available ; and secondly, and pasitively, that both the experience 
of men whose lives have been lived in this very region, and the 
reasoned testimony of medical investigators of tropical disease, 
are opposed to the theory of physical unfitness. In March last, 
the Chief Protector af Aborigines of Western Australia, in a paper 
read by him in London before the Royal Colonial Institute, stated 
that he knew men who had lived in the tropical Kimberley region 
of his state for thirty years and had rarely, if ever, needed the 
services of a doctor, while his department was staffed by men 
who worked hard and suffered no illness. This observer, too, 
corroborated the views of many others who have found the 
elevated inland areas of the tropical north of peculiarly health- 
giving quality. Observers also of conditions in the tropics of 
Northern Queensland constantly assert the capacity of whites 
to live and work there in quite normal health, and in particular 
the sugar-growing areas of Queensland maintain and increase 
their productiveness under the labour of whites, though the 
exclusion in 1906 of Kanaka labour was loudly declared to signal 
the end of the sugar industry. In August of last year, the 
Australian Medical Congress sitting at Brisbane gave considerable 
attention to the question of the bearing of the tropical diseases 
of Australia upon whites. Dr. Cumpston, Federal Director of 
Quarantine, on that occasion expressed the opinion that ‘it is 
quite possible to build up a virile race by settling white people 
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in the tropical north,’ while Dr. Brenil, Director of the very 
important Institute of Tropical Diseases at Townsville, also as 
to North Queensland said that in the hottest months of the year 
in the hottest area of all—the coast region—the efficiency of wharf 
labourers is only 11 per cent. less than in the cooler months, 
while conditions in the uplands of the interior are vastly different 
from those of the coast, and he announced his general conclusions 
as satisfying him that tropical diseases in North Queensland, with 
the exception of hookworm infection, are scarce and easily con- 
trollable, and that investigations carried out at the Tropical 
Institute have not brought to light any fact indicating that health 
and disease as prevailing in North Queensland should make a 
permanent settlement by a white race impossible.. At the con- 
ference also, Professor W. A. Osborne, occupant of the Chair 
of Physiology in the University of Melbourne, said that most of 
the disabilities usually ascribed to residence in tropical countries 
will not stand criticism at all, while in a lecture delivered at that 
time, Professor Osborne, while counselling a cautious attitude 
of mind, urged that whatever doubts existed in the matter of 
the development of an Australian race, a white Australian popula- 
tion though it may become more difficult will become more desir- 
able, and that as to tropical disease, at least, he regards none 
of the physiological disabilities due to climate as serious for the 
male adult. 

This class of testimony could, however, be quated ad infinitum. 
Perhaps its highest value, next to the value of its reply to the 
argument of physical unfitness, is that it supports acceptably the 
position in other regards of the advocates of White Australia. 
That position is fast set and fast held. White Australia is the 
vision of a great ideal. For specific guardianship of it as such one 
Australian Ambassador of Empire, in the person of Senator E. D. 
Millen, has just come and gone, has come to the League of 
Nations Assembly for expression of whatever might be demanded 
there of allegiance to it, and has gone with this word, among 
others, in farewell : ‘The ideal of racial purity is above all things 
sacred to her, and she must maintain that to the very point of 
death ’"—while another Australian Ambassador of Empire, in the 
person of the Prime Minister of Australia, soon will be here, also 
for whatever expression of Australia’s allegiance to its White 
Australia ideal may be demanded of him. There is no weakening 
of Australia’s resolve. The difficulties attaching to translation 
of resolve into achievement may seem to thicken, but what is 
the short history of Australia but a record of triumph over diffi- 
culties? A little more than a century ago the handful of whites 
in the first Australian colony were faced with hopeless proposi- 
tions. To-day the land of Australia, though no more than 
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5,250,000 inhabit it, is aflame with productive energy. Austra- 
lians of to-day, moreover, a strongly purposeful people, have to 
their advantage that which the early Australians could not have, 
the inspiration of great deeds greatly done. The past history of 
Australia is a wonder-tale, and White Australia, visionary though 
it may seem, after all will be no more than a wonder-tale of the 


Australian future. 
C. FREEMAN Murray. 
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PRESIDENT HARDING AND f11S 
FOREIGN POLICY 


On the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November 1920, 
the citizens of the United States indicated at the polls their choice 
of the persons whom they thought best fitted to discharge the 
responsibility of selecting the next President. On the second 
Monday in January 1921, the Presidential Electors thus chosen, 
assembled at the capitals of their several States, cast their ballots, 
and compiled lists of the votes given for different candidates. 
These lists were then transmitted, under seal, to Washington, 
where, on the second Wednesday in February, the communica- 
tions from the Electors were opened at a session of Congress and 
the votes were counted. It was then discovered that a majority 
had been recorded for Mr. Warren Gamaliel Harding, recently 
one of the Senators from Ohio, and accordingly Mr. Harding will 
take the oath on the 4th of March as President of the United 
States. 

That is an exact technical account of the various stages of the 
procedure followed, as prescribed by the Constitution, in an Ameri- 
can Presidential election. Actually, the counting of the electoral 
votes in Congress on the 9th of February revealed nothing, for 
it was as certainly known by midnight on the 2nd of last Novem- 
ber that Mr. Harding was to be the next President. While the 
indirect method of election is still formally observed, the citizens 
of America have long ago taken the decision out of the hands of 
the Electoral Colleges and adopted means of insisting upon their 
own choice. The scheme so carefully devised by the framers of 
the Constitution with the object of entrusting the selection of the 
President to a number of groups of picked men, not swayed by 
popular feeling, has been completely superseded in practice, and 
the ordinary American has to-day a more direct ‘say’ in the 
choice of a President than the ordinary Englishman in the choice 
of a Prime Minister. The retention of the elaborate system 
devised in 1787 casts a curious light, by the way, upon the common 
belief that Americans are impatient of technicalities and formali- 
ties and insist on ‘ getting there’ by the shortest route. 

From this practice of keeping the old forms while changing 
their substance there results one noteworthy inconvenience. 
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In the early days of the Republic, when the Constitution was 
observed in the spirit as well as in the letter, only a short interval 
elapsed between the election of a President and his assumption 
of office. At a time when the reports from the Electoral Colleges 
had to be brought to Washington by a man on horseback, a 
margin of a little over three weeks was not excessive. In these 
days much speedier means of communication are available, but 
the choice of the new President is virtually made more than four 
months before the date appointed for his inauguration. During 
this period the government of the United States is carried on in 
a sort of ‘ twilight zone.’ In our own slowly moving country the 
members of a new Government are already receiving the seals of 
office a few days after the general election that has placed them 
in power, but in hustling America the old Administration lingers 
on for a third of a year after it has received notice to quit. The 
weightiest affairs of state have to be handled meanwhile by a 
Government of caretakers. A business manager under notice of 
dismissal contents himself with carrying on the barest routine 
and leaves the initiation of new enterprises of any magnitude to 
his successor. In similar circumstances, it is only natural that 
a Government should do scarcely more than mark time. The 
period between November and March thus becomes very nearly an 
interregnum, especially since the Congress, too, that sits from 
December to March is not that elected in November but the old 
House, many of whose members have just been defeated at the 
polls. The drawbacks of such a system have been accentuated 
this winter by the peculiar conditions of Mr. Wilson’s illness 
and the deadlock between the President and the Senate over the 
Peace Treaty. At a time when America’s full participation in 
international affairs has been more than usually desirable, she has 
almost been in‘a state of diplomatic isolation. 

On the 4th of March, when Mr. Harding will take up his 
duties at the White House, this unfortunate situation will come 
to an end. What will be the character of the new Administra- 
tion? What will be its policies, more especially as regards the 
part America is to play in the construction of the new world that 
is to arise after the Great War? It might have been expected 
that it would be easy to answer these questions without a 
moment’s hesitation. With us, a sweeping majority at a general 
election always means a strong popular endorsement of a clearly 
marked policy, or at any rate an expression of enthusiastic confi- 
dence in a well-known leader whose character and record are 
familiar to ‘ the man in the street.’ There could not be the least 
doubt of the significance of the returns of 1880, and 1906, and 
1918. Now Mr. Harding has been elected by a popular vote for 
which there has been no precedent. In 1912 Mr. Woodrow 
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Wilson was the candidate of a minority and came into power 
through a split in the opposing party.. Mr. Taft and Mr. Roose- 
velt polled together 7,604,463 votes against his 6,293,019. In 
1916 the contest was so close that for some days Mr. Hughes was 
believed to have won. In 1904 Mr. Roosevelt, then at the height 
of his popularity, gained what a recent historical text-book 
describes as ‘an overwhelming victory.’ His majority over Judge 
Parker was 2,545,515. Mr. Harding has now defeated Mr. Cox 
by over seven millions, on a poll less than double that of 1904. 

On hearing of such an amazing result, one naturally imagines 
that the successful candidate must be a man whose personality 
has impressed the country more than that of any other American 
of recent times, or at any rate whose declarations of policy must 
have aroused widespread enthusiasm. Nothing of the kind. As 
a matter of fact, there has been no President within living 
memory who at the time of his election was so little known or 
whose personality had taken so slight a hold on the imagination 
of the general public. Until he was selected as candidate by the 
Republican Convention last summer, Mr. Harding had never led 
a party or even a section of a party. His name was not linked 
with any great legislative measure or any popular movement. He 
was the editor of a country paper in a town of the Middle West 
with a population of less than 20,000. It is difficult for an 
Englishman to realise how remote is such a town as Marion, Ohio, 
from the main stream of events. Its inhabitants may be capable 
and energetic, but their outlook upon public affairs is far narrower 
than that of the population of any small market town in Devon 
or Cornwall. In this town Mr. Harding, when a young man, 
purchased for 300 dollars, with capital supplied by his father, a 
run-down sheet called the Star, which, by dint of diligent atten- 
tion to business, he converted ultimately into a going concern. 
He entered politics, was sent to the State Legislature, served as 
Lieutenant-Governor of Ohio, and in 1914 was elected as one of 
the representatives of that State in the Federal Senate, where 
he was a faithful routine worker on several committees, including 
during recent years the important Foreign Relations Committee. 
No one, starting with such disadvantages as hampered Mr. 
Harding’s early career, could have gained such influence in a State 
like Ohio without possessing many admirable qualities, but there 
has been nothing in his record to mark him out from thousands 
of America’s self-made men. It would be absurd to call him a 
nonentity, but it would be doing him no injustice to place him in 
the category of mediocrities. His career has been a highly credit- 
able one, but only a Convention orator delivering a nomination 
speech could venture to describe it as one of conspicuous distinc- 
tion. It was not until the Republican Party fixed upon him 
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as its candidate for the Presidency that he became in any sense 
a national figure. 

The choice of Mr. Harding would supply an additional illustra- 
tion for the chapter entitled ‘Why Great Men are not chosen 
Presidents’ in Lord Bryce’s American Commonwealth. It has 
shown once more that a strong individuality may be a real handi- 
cap to a man who is ambitious for the American Presidency. 

Eminent men [says Lord Bryce] make more enemies, and give those 

enemies more assailable points, than obscure men do. They are therefore 
in so far less desirable candidates. . . . Hence, when the choice lies between 
a brilliant man and a safe man, the safe man is preferred. 
To those who are acquainted with the history of American party 
conventions it was not at all surprising that, when the delega- 
gates at Chicago last June were getting exhausted by the strain 
of several inconclusive ballots, they should have gravitated—as 
the Democratic delegates did at San Francisco a few weeks later— 
to a candidate whose lack of personal distinction gave him the 
advantage that his past career had not aroused against him any 
considerable hostility. Hence it was.that Mr. Harding, who 
started sixth with a vote of only 65 out of 984, and at the sixth 
ballot was still only fourth, with 89, should have reached the 
top of the poll at the ninth ballot and should have gained the 
requisite majority at the tenth. ‘His personality and career,’ 
wrote one of the journalists reporting the Convention, ‘ present a 
target against which his opponents find it extraordinarily diffi- 
cult to score sensational hits.’ To use a technical term of 
American politics, Mr. Harding defeated his rivals for the 
nomination because of his greater ‘ availability.’ 

The selection of Mr. Harding as the ‘ standard-bearer ’ of the 
Republican Party was brought about by an influential group of 
party leaders who were anxious above all things to secure a candi- 
date of a conservative type on all important domestic questions. 
The Democrats entered the fray under the banner of a man of 
very much the same calibre. Between the two candidates them- 
selves there was little to choose. As a cynic remarked, the one 
consolation was that both of them could not be elected. There- 
upon, what decided the issue was the unpopularity of Mr. Wilson. 
Mr. Cox was the leader of the Democratic party, the Democratic 
party was the party of Mr. Wilson, and the country had had 
enough, and more than enough, of Mr. Wilson. Hence the over- 
whelming defeat of the Democrats was not, in effect, an out- 
burst of enthusiasm for Mr. Harding but an emphatic repudia- 
tion of the present occupant of the White House and all his 
works. 

No sooner was the result of the November pollings known 
than speculation began to be active as to the policies of the 
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President-elect. On the attitude he would be likely to take with 
regard to foreign allaus—the topic of most interest to English 
readers—little light could be found from a study of his past record. 
It might, perhaps, have been presumed that the official ‘ plat- 
form ’ of the Republican party would provide a helpful clue. But 
@ programme formally adopted by an American party convention 
has nothing like its face value. A platform, as some political 
wit has pointed out, is not something to stand on, but only some- 
thing to get in on.’ Its ‘planks’ are deliberately drawn up in 
such a way as to unite as many sections of the party as possible. 
It is made as ambiguous as it can be consistently with having 
any meaning at all. As a matter of fact, the official declarations 
of both the great parties on foreign affairs amounted to very 
much the same thing. The Republicans pronounced themselves 
in favour of an association of nations, within the limits of the 
Constitution, such as America’s associates would agree to. The 
Democrats were for a league of nations, within the limits of the 
Constitution, with such reservations as America’s allies would 
accept. The international plank of the Republican platform was 
originally drafted by Mr. Root, and was then revised in various 
conferences of a sub-committee until it became a compromise that 
everyone could vote for. The mild reservationists accepted it 
as @ possible basis for such a substitute for the League of Nations 
as they themselves desired. The extremists were satisfied with 
it because it would prevent the ratification of the Versailles Treaty 
even with reservations, and because they believed they would 
be able to whittle away to nothing whatever positive and con- 
structive elements it contained. 

In his reply to the formal notification of his nomination, which 
follows a few weeks after the holding of the convention, a 
Presidential candidate is accustomed to state his position more 
definitely on the main issues of the election campaign. Mr. 
Harding, speaking on the 22nd of July, disclaimed any idea that 
America should hold aloof from international affairs. ‘I promise 
you,’ he said, ‘formal and effective peace so quickly as a Re- 
publican Congress can pass its declaration for a Republican 
Executive to sign.’ He condemned the League Covenant, ‘ which 
was conceived for world super-government, negotiated in mis- 
understanding, and intolerantly urged and demanded by its 
Administration sponsors,’ and advacated ‘an association of 
nations, co-operating in sublime accord, to attain and preserve 
peace through justice rather than force, determined to add to 
security through international law, so clarified that no miscon- 


1 The point of this saying is likely to be missed by readers who are not 
aware that, in American railway terminology, a platform is not part of a station 
but part of a car. 
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struction can be possible without affronting world honour.’ He 
expressed America’s readiness to take the leadership in a move- 
ment for largely reduced armaments throughout the world. At 
the same time, he would have America become ‘ the leading mari- 
time nation of the world,’ and therefore he believed in a great 
merchant marine, with ‘a navy ample to protect it and able to 
assure us dependable defence.’ He believed, further, in ‘a small 
army, but the best in the world.’ Like the plank in the Con- 
vention platform, Mr. Harding’s speech of acceptance was inter- 
preted by all sections of the party as perfectly consistent with 
their own policies, and men of all shades of opinion had no hesita- 
tion, after reading it, in taking an active part in the campaign 
for his return. 

It was inevitable, however, that sooner or later some more pre- 
cise indication of Mr. Harding’s intentions should be demanded. 
Not even the most adroit politician can securely sit for ever on 
the fence. When Mr. Harding was made President by the 
November elections, it was generally recognised that the necessity 
of selecting a Cabinet to take office with him in March would 
compel him to give a more precise indication of his policy. His 
choice of a Secretary of State—virtually a Foreign Minister— 
would especially enable a forecast to be made of his foreign policy. 
Accordingly, as soon as the elections were over, the process of 
Cabinet-making attracted unusual interest. From day to day 
the chances of this man and that were keenly discussed. The 
first column on the front page of the newspapers was regularly 
filled with the latest rumours from Washington. As a ‘make- 
up’ man in the printing office Mr. Harding is said to have few 
superiors, but the task of getting together a satisfactory Cabinet 
has evidently proved a great strain upon even his exceptional 
powers of combination. The New Republic sarcastically sug- 
gested that the President-elect might get over his difficulty as 
regards the Secretaryship of State by appointing two persons to 
that office, and by puttng up a notice that Mr. A could be seen 
at the State Department on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, 
and Mr. B on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. Short 2f 
that heroic solution of the problem, there was evidently nothing 
for it but to choose some one man whose selection would be inter- 
preted throughout the United States as an infallible declaration 
of policy. Pressure was immediately brought to bear upon Mr. 
Harding in the interest of leaders of the riva! sections. Republi- 
cans of pro-League sympathies began to ‘line up’ behind Mr. 
Root, while the anti-Leaguers fell in behind Mr. Knox or Mr. 
David Jayne Hill. The mention of these names at once pre- 
cipitated such a renewal of the old controversies within the party 
that Mr. Harding was strongly urged, carly in December, to 
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end the suspense by naming his Secretary of State at once with- 
out waiting to make up his mind about the Cabinet as a whole. 
The hint was not taken, and the popular canvassing of possible 
selections continued unabated. Before Christmas a new name 
was being mentioned—that of Mr. Hughes, wha resigned a seat 
on the Supreme Court in 1916 to run for the Presidency against 
Mr. Wilson. Early in January it was reported as ‘ practically 
certain ’ that Mr. Hughes would be appointed. The advantage 
of selecting Mr. Hughes was said to be that 

his record is general enough and his utterances broad enough to give him a 
free hand in taking advantage of such machinery for international co- 
operation as is already in existence or in the setting up of new processes 
fitted, to the campaign pledges of American freedom of action in all inter- 
national affairs. 


Neither the Lodge reservationists nor the irreconcilables would 
feel that Mr. Hughes’s utterances made it impossible for him to 
accept their point of view. As it appears likely, at the time of 
writing, that Mr. Hughes will actually be chosen, it may be 
worth while to give a summary of the main points in his criticism 
of the Covenant: (1) The’ guarantee in Article X should be 
omitted. (2) There should be a suitable limitation of the League’s 
inquiries and action, so as to leave no doubt that the internal 
concerns of states, such as immigration and tariff laws, are not 
affected. It should be provided (3) that no foreign Power shall 
acquire by conquest, purchase or in any other way any posses- 
sions on the American continent or the islands adjacent thereto ; 
(4) that the settlement of purely American questions shall be 
remitted primarily to the American nations, and that European 
nations shall not intervene unless requested to do so by the 
American nations; (5) that no member of the League shall be 
constituted a mandatory without its consent, and no European 
or Asiatic Power shall be constituted a mandatory of any American 
people; (6) that unanimous agreement shall be explicitly re- 
quired; and (7) that any member of the League may withdraw 
at its pleasure after specified notice. 

By about the middle of January there was a ‘ back to Root’ 
movement. A powerful group of Republican Senators, including 
it is believed, the principal Republican members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, offered strong objection to the choice of 
Mr. Hughes, ostensibly on the ground that he was inexperienced 
in foreign affairs and that he was too ‘direct and stiff’ to be 
successful in diplomatic negotiations. Their real concern, it is 
commonly suspected, was lest he should be too ‘ direct and stiff ’ 
in his relations with themselves. This group let it be known 
that, rather than take Mr. Hughes, they would prefer Mr. Root, 
whom they had pronounced unacceptable two months earlier. 
Somehow or other the Senatorial malcantents were eventually 
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placated, and the selection of Mr. Hughes was reported to have 
been virtually determined by the time the President-elect went 
off to Florida for his holiday at the end of January. 

In the meantime Mr. Harding had indirectly been giving 
the country a glimpse or twa into the workings of his mind. 
On Christmas Eve Mr. Taft visited him at Marion and, with his 
approval, gave forth afterwards the following statement of the 
principles that the new President was resolved to adopt: (1) A 
determination to avoid the political and military obligations of 
the present Treaty and League; (2) a conviction that a common 
ground of procedure must be found with the leading Powers; (3) a 
conviction that the moral force of the leading Powers must be 
directed toward a gradually effective limitation of armament; 
(4) a belief that a Court must be established with jurisdiction 
over all justiciable questions; (5) a desire to bring about a con- 
ference of nations to negotiate and press to compromise every 
non-justiciable question threatening war, and to obtain an arrange- 
ment by which the United States can adjust relations with 
Germany without subscribing to what are called objectionable 
features of the Treaty ; (6) an aversion from participating in com- 
missions provided for by the Treaty which concern the affairs of 
Europe alone; and (7) the application to nations of the same 
principles of courtesy and consideration that are employed among 
gentlemen. ' 

More explicit, as an indication of a practical first step to be 
taken by the new Administration, was the announcement by Mr. 
Knox a little later—also after a visit to Marion—that as soon as 
the extra session of Congress was called in March or April he 
would introduce again the resolution which was passed last year 
and which President Wilson had vetoed, and that, if this resalu- 
tion was carried, Mr. Harding would sign it. This resolution 
would terminate the existing state of war between the United 
States and Germany; would make provision for dealing with all 
German property in the possession of the United States on the 
6th af April 1917, or subsequently seized; would request the Pre- 
sident to negotiate a treaty of amity and commerce with Ger- 
many; would repeal all Congressional war legislation; would 
provide that the United States should not waive its rights under 
the Treaty of Versailles, the Armistice, or any extensions ot 
modifications thereof, stipulated for its benefit as one of the prin- 
cipal Allied and Associated Powers ; and would repeal the Austrian 
war resolution. Mr. Knox further made it known that Mr. 
Harding’s plan for an international Court contemplated a tribunal 
entirely separate from the one set up in the League. 

It is not surprising that Mr. Harding should have felt severely 
the nervous strain of the task that has fallen to his lot since 
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November. Nothing in his previous career had prepared him 
for the responsibility of constructing a programme of national 
policy—it must not be forgotten, of course, that urgent and com- 
plicated problems of domestic politics have been engaging his 
attention at the same time—and of reconciling the conflicting 
demands of the different sections of his supporters. A friendly 
newspaper has reported that he has been distressed to find him- 
self ‘the centre of a veritable web of intrigue,’ and that he is 
‘ beginning to believe that there are very few men it is safe for 
him to trust.’ In this situation he showed at any rate sound 
common sense by refreshing himself with a thorough holiday. 
Toward the end of January he went down into Florida, where 
he spent the first five days in a houseboat along the sun-drenched 
stretches of the Indian River and then occupied himself with 
golfing and fishing at Miami. For three weeks his holiday was 
broken only by a meeting with Senator McCormick, one of his 
principal confidants, who had just returned from a tour of investi- 
gation in several European countries. At the end of this period 
of rest, Mr. Harding addressed himself once more to his political 
labours, but still at a distance from the babel of contending voices, 
for the latest dispatch reports him as intending to stay at 
St. Augustine until the imauguration brings him back to 
Washington. It is at least possible that the ordeal through 
which he has had to pass may develop in him a strength of 
character for which no one has hitherto given him credit. More 
than once, before now, the American Presidency has enlarged the 
calibre of the men who have been called upon to undertake it. 
And Mr. Harding himself has shown once or twice lately that 
he is strong enough to take an independent course—notably in 
his decision to break away from precedent by inviting the Vice- 
President to a seat in the Cabinet councils and by calling off the 
plans for making the inauguration ceremonies an occasion for 
ostentatious extravagance. His immense majority gives him the 
great advantage of a freer hand than any previous President has 
ever possessed when entering upon office. No section of the 
Republican party or of the general community can say to him 
‘You owe your election to our support, and you must pay the 
price for it.’ It is another distinct asset for him that he has 
been for several years a member not only of the Senate but of 
its Foreign Relations Committee. He already knows, and is 
known by, the men with whom he will have to co-operate most 
closely in the framing of his foreign policy, and there is there- 
fore good reason to hope that he may escape at any rate the 
rock on which President Wilson was wrecked. To say more 
would be ta venture into a region where prediction would be 


foolish and vain. 
Herpsert W. Horwi.t. 














IDEALS IN FICTION 


THE power of the pen has been held to be the leader, the moulder, 
in more or less degree, of public opinion ; a force that can direct 
trend of thought and place its seal on the point of view of the 
multitude. Of serious literature, with definite aims making its 
appeal to the educated few, and the Press conveying its message 
to the less educated many, this is no doubt true. But in the 
case of fiction, more especially the novel, a channel for good 
or evil reaching all classes of society, sometimes held to be the 
source from which new impulses and fresh ideals spring, even 
referred to in rare cases as ‘ epoch-making ’—does this claim hold 
good ? 

A careful study of such literature tends to show that in most 
instances—allowing for certain outstanding exceptions—reactions 
in public opinion have been followed, rather than led, by the 
current fiction. It is difficult to point out any novelist, even 
among our greatest, who has fundamentally altered the trend of 
contemporary opinion, or materially influenced the manners or 
habit of thought of his day. A definite object, such as prison 
reform, or some crying evil, may have drawn public attention 
to the need for remedy, but, from the wider point of view, has 
any philosophy or ideal changing in any degree the attitude 
towards life and morals of the reading public ever owed its origin 
to the power of the novelist’s pen? On the contrary, and for 
obvious reasons, a writer is apt—without perhaps deliberate 
intention—to keep a finger on the pulse of popular opinion, and 
to give his readers what they ask for. He follows in a line already 
indicated, his urge having its source from without rather than 
within, brain, imagination, and inclination stimulated by the 
vibratory action of the thought with which he is brought into 
contact rather than by the spontaneous effort of his own initiative. 

And yet surely the true mission of literature, no less than 
of art, is to bring a message, not merely to reflect it, from its 
awn environment. The writer no doubt will say it is impossible 
to make the public read what it does not want, which in itself 
argues a shortcoming in the power of the pen; the wielder of 
it may have the best intentions, highest aspirations, the most eager 
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straining after lofty ideals, but the pen of the very readiest writer 
may fail to arrest public opinion set in the grooves of its own 
making ; write he never so wisely, men smile, dub him ‘before 
his time,’ a dreamer, and pass on. In the days before the 
author’s dependence on a general public, when the Patron or the 
Court rendered him independent of popular support, there was 
perhaps more encouragement for the exploiting of new trains 
of thought and philosophy; but even in those more favourable 
circumstances the pen fell short of its aims, a paucity of readers, 
did the writer neglect to follow the public taste, being the trouble 
then no less than now. The general public are reluctant to leave 
a comfortable line of least resistance into which they have settled 
down and assimilate ideas which possibly upset all preconceived 
notions. You can take them to the waters of a fresh philosophy 
of life, but the pen of the novelist is rarely sufficiently potent to 
make them drink. 

The history of literature no less than of peoples is a history 
of reactions. Mrs. Oliphant says that any new style of novel 
arises ‘appropriate to the public tendencies and circumstances 
of the day ’—an admission in itself of impotence on the part 
of the pen hitherto ta do more than express the trend of popular 
thought. Andrew Lang, in an essay on the progress of literature 
in the nineteenth century, declares the poetry of William Morris 
to have been inspired by the wave of Socialism overspreading the 
country, as Darwin’s theory, revolutionising, as it did, previous 
conceptions of the scheme of evolution, found its echo in the 
works of Tennyson. Philosophies, new ‘and revived, were in the 
air ta a marked degree during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, instigated by current thought and scientific discovery, 
and to them the contemporaneous novel gave expression. 
‘Theories of literary art have been based on the mood of the 
moment,’ says Andrew Lang. Any innovation finds its first urge 
in the human mind, the need for a fresh outlook begins uncon- 
sciously to make itself felt, and is eventually communicated by 
the trend of general opinion to those who wield the pen; which 
in its turn reflects but has not instigated it. To quote M. Taine 
in his History of English Literature : 

On the eve of the nineteenth century began in Europe the great modern 
revolution. The thinking public and the human mind changed, and 
underneath these two collisions a new literature sprang up. 


In an age when Smollett and Fielding were depicting the 
coarseness of the Georgian era Jane Austen made her appeal for 
domesticity and an interest free from sensationalism or the 
abnormal, striking a homely note of plain common sense and 
refinement in a key suggested by the sheltered simplicity of 
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her own surroundings. But the note was struck in vain; she 
was not what ta-day would be called a success, and it remained 
for a later generation, tuned to the more homely, intimate note, 
to appreciate her at her true worth; the popular taste of her 
day was not ready for a quiet humour having in it no coarse 
allusions or incidents described in language free from conventional 
restraint. The novelist who out of very ordinary, uninspiring 
environment could weave romances about commonplace people 
and commonplace incidents has since been granted a place among 
the classics. Her pen, channel of all that quiet humour and 
detail in a world aflare with revolution and war, appealed in vain 
to the domestic side of a populace not able to appreciate it, and 
it was not until the Victorian reaction in thought and manners 
that succeeded the licence of the Georgian Courts set in, that 
domesticity and the romance of home life had their chance. As 
it went out of fashion for men to end the evening under the 
dining-room table, and to tell stories of doubtful taste to ladies, 
the improvement in manners began to find its reflection in the 
current novel. To prove the unquestioned acceptance of such 
customs there was extant a short time ago—and may be 
still—an etiquette book of the day instructing young ladies how 
to repel the advances of gentlemen who had had too much to drink 
at dinner. 

The change in the note of fiction followed suit; it did not 
take the lead. Coarseness and open vulgarity dropped away from 
the manners and habits of expression during the strict régime of 
the Victorian Court, and we get a marked change in literature 
as the result of the sharp reaction. Domesticity became the 
fashion ; woman was shielded from contact with the seamy side 
of life: there was one law for the man which she had no right 
to question, another for the woman which she was supposed to 
take as a matter of course. Brains and originality in the sex 
that should occupy itself with attending to man’s comfort were 
discouraged ; woman was expected ta efface herself—all of which 
found its echo in the books of the day. Mrs. Gaskell exploited 
the simple, unsensational side of life in Cranford, and had many 
imitators. The frank coarseness of Marryat and Stockton 
disappeared. Thackeray, George Eliot, and their contemporaries, 
treated the less pleasant aspects of life in a fashion very different 
from the earlier writers of the century. The reaction in taste 
and opinion resulted in extremes, as reactions will, and the 
primness and prudishness of the middle of the last century would 
hardly be believed by the younger generation of this. This 
reaction found its reflection in the fiction of the day. Where 
would be the use of writing about subjects tabu to a generation 
who drew down the blinds when they suspected anything 
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unpleasant outside? To the really seamy side of life, the bedrock 
of realities, writers of popular fiction turned a blind eye. To 
discuss unpleasant truths was an offence against good taste, with 
the consequence that any novel daring to hint a spade might 
be a spade found itself banished from the drawing-room table into 
duress vile behind the locked doors of the bookshelf. 

So we got The Heir of Redclyffe, John Halifax, Gentleman, 
and their essentially ‘ pretty-pretty,’ sentimental, innocuous 
companions, skimming over the surface of life, and following lines 
laid down by a public taste that considered plain speaking an 
indecency. Dozens of well-known names could be quoted 
achieving fame in the world of fiction during the latter half of 
the last century whose writing conveyed in hint and suggestion 
only sinister facts of real life that have since come out into the 
open. 

To understand fully the conditions then reigning it need only 
be realised by the young generation of to-day that inta this dove- 
cot Rhoda Broughton dropped like a bomb. No well-brought-up 
young woman was permitted to read her; some of the married 
did, and pretended they had not. In these franker days Not 
wisely but too well, and its fellows, so far as morality is con- 
cerned, would be regarded as milk-and-water—with a good deal 
more water than milk. The same might apply to Ouida. It was 
not until a new régime brought the reaction from the prudishness 
and timidity of the Victorian period, and people began to draw 
up their blinds and face what lay revealed, that the tone of the 
novel assumed a different key. Again, it did not lead. The 
philosophical novel dealing in the form of fiction with the vexed 
questions of the day, and exemplified in Robert Elsmere, was 
the recoil of the wave of scepticism and agnosticism that deluged 
the thinking world of that period, stirring up comfortable back- 
waters of dogmatism, flooding the old tenets of religion with 
doubt, overthrowing the pawer of creeds, and leaving half the 
world stranded on the rocks of a so-called atheism that was after 
all but skin-deep. Men’s minds and intellects had suddenly 
awakened, demanding more knowledge and less talk of blind faith 
and obedience to the dogmas of religions, and the books that 
followed, and have never since ceased to follow, exploiting 
different forms of philosophy and conjecture, have been more an 
attempt to justify contemporary opinion than to lead the world 
into pastures new. 

From that artificial timidity of the Victorian era, so exagger- 
ated, so contrary to natural instinct, the reaction has been tre- 
mendous. The tendency to reject limitations so arbitrarily 
imposed, to face the sinister, the unacceptable, to ‘kick over the 
traces’ in resentment at galling convention that refused to draw 
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up its blinds, was growing in force and insistence. Even women, 
thinking always, but hitherto muzzled through prejudice into a 
semblance of acquiescence, began to discuss openly all sorts of 
subjects, to face the grossly seamy sides of life with its horrors, 
its lessons, its sympathies, and the merely ‘ pretty-pretty ’ went 
out of fashion, vanishing first from real life, then from fiction. 
We got problem novels and problem plays, not because the novels 
and plays were leading popular opinion, but because popular 
opinion wanted them. The writers followed, drifting into a 
current already set up by outside impulses. Then came the war 
with all its horrors, the rending of veils, the laying bare of secret 
places. No subject was too intimate to discuss frankly; men 
of delicate temperament, youths who in rural districts would have 
shunned the churchyard after dusk, were brought face to face with 
death, cruelty, the most revolting incidents, and the habit of 
facing realism and plain-speaking became established. Literature 
insensibly followed the lead, and the lifting of veils and open 
acknowledgment of secret evils suddenly crystallised into a dis- 
taste for anything else. 

But having been given impetus in undoubtedly a right direc- 
tion, instead of taking a stand that should be possible to a pen 
vaunting its power, writers of fiction seem to have fallen victims 
to the wave of pessimism and morbidity created by the condi- 
tions of the war, and are adding to its volume and influence rather 
than helping humanity to regain a hold on the higher sides of life, 
and to fight the general tendency to keep their eyes fixed on the 
mud instead of the stars. 

There is no sign of decadence in the quality of talent or work- 
manship. Force of diction, certainty of touch, vividness of pre- 
sentment and colour have never reached a higher water-mark than 
to-day. Why then should so many of our forefront writers devote 
their unquestioned talents and imaginative conception to the 
wholly squalid side of existence? Why dwell in detail with—in 
some cases—an abandonment of common decency, on little trivial 
incidents in everyday life that have in themselves no importance, 
no genuine interest, no particular lesson to teach? Tear down 
blinds by all means—no one should be afraid, either man or woman, 
to face the sinister side of life—deal with evil passions, ignoble 
emotions, sins big and little with their unpleasant results, even 
with the squalors of life and people if there be anything to gain 
by it. It isa lamentable fact that it is much easier to build arrest- 
ing plots out of the bad than the good ; bad people regarded from 
the psychological aspect are much more interesting than good, 
and offer more scope for dramatic situations. The rise in prices 
and increase of taxation may have made the literary market pretty 
‘ sick,’ but elimination of all the bad people, the wicked baronet, 
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the heroine of not-at-all-doubtful past, would assuredly kill it. 
If there were nothing but Sunday schools to write about, the 
novelist might as well shut up shop; did the course of true love 
always run smooth, no one would trouble to read to the end. 

But to dwell on meticulous description of the purely trivial, 
of unpleasant everyday incidents which civilisation has taught us 
to ignore, is a different matter. With some it passes for strength, 
but it is not strength. It is merely a photographic presentment 
of a negligible incident with no great emotions behind it, no 
strong forces hinted at, no background of unconscious appeal to 
stimulate the brain by its reflection of finer sentiment—merely a 
bald incident much better kept out of sight. What amusement 
or benefit from any point of view is to be got out of a detailed 
description of somebody’s sick headache?—or a morbid probing 
into some unsavoury disease?—or the unpleasant ritual of the 
dentist’s chair? That it is the truth is no answer. Of course 
it is the truth, but a truth it is in no way fruitful to dwell upon. 
It is a truth that a man of untidy habit, with a beard, eating thick 
soup is an unpleasant spectacle, but it is not the least interesting 
or instructive to visualise it. There is nothing of value behind 
that sort of thing; it is a mere expression of the morbid taste 
of the day brought into being by the depression and consequent 
lowering of vitality engendered by the unavoidable facts of war. 

That is the active danger of pessimism in all its forms; it 
lowers man’s vitality, his power of facing life ; it hinders evolution 
of the brain and character by robbing him of the resilience that 
enables him to stand up again and again to adversity and dis- 
couragement. The ultimate expression of pessimism is suicide. 
The bearers of messages—not always on the surface, but conveyed 
rather by results—through art and literature have great responsi- 
bilities; to them much has been given and of them much 
will be expected. The dissection of dustbins is not the 
only road to truth; the faithful portrayal of the contents may 
show great power of observation, an interest in rotten 
cabbages and broken eggshells; it may be very clever, but 
should the object of a book be to advertise the clever- 
ness of the author, or to help and ease humanity on its rough 
road? Is the cleverness of the author of very much moment in 
the scheme of things? Is it more exhilarating to see on the wall 
the study of a tin pan with the brushmarks as they should be, 
or a picture that for the moment lifts one high above squalor and 
the remembrance of sordid surroundings, infusing into the day’s 
work the optimistic reflection that the world we live in is still 
beautiful? The technique can be handled just as forcibly as in 
the study of the tin pan. It would almost appear that the painters 
of such work are fearful lest interest in the subject should militate 
against concentration on their own abilities. 
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A picture exhibited some years ago was an excellent illustra- 
tion of this attention to dustbins. In it was portrayed a party 
of aliens taking refuge from an air raid in a Tube station, in an 
atmosphere of squalor and unsavoury detail, painted in the dirty 
muddy tones which were undoubtedly appropriate. In pictures 
by Vereskchagin and other realistic painters, beyond the naked 
facts of war uncompromisingly depicted, there is always an 
undercurrent of the finer impulses of humanity ; courage, love of 
country, self-sacrifice, shed a softening glow over the crude realities 
of suffering and death. The reminder of what man will endure 
in the performance of duty is inspiring, leaving footprints in the 
sands of time, implied only, but always gently insistent; a spur 
to go and do likewise. In the Tube picture there was nothing 
of this. It was an ugly scene in ugly circumstances, where each 
man was intent on saving himself, with an ignoble absorption in 
personal escape from danger. As an appeal to the brain through 
the sense of sight is the most potent method of arresting attention, 
might not something towards higher ideals and an optimistic out- 
look be achieved through that influential channel—the poster? 
There is true art in its outward form nowadays; could the 
inner grace not be used for something more elevating than 
merely the making of money? If by dint of much reiteration the 
public can be persuaded somebody’s cornflour is the best, could 
they not by the same means be gradually convinced there are 
higher aims in life than money-making? If art and literature can 
so grip @ boy’s imagination that he goes and does likewise, would 
it not be possible to stimulate an appreciation of fine ideas and 
noble deeds by the aid of posters? If the growing mind were 
continually confronted with the assurance that trade would rise to 
higher levels if everyone were not trying to cut everyone else’s 
throat ; or that good citizenship is a sacred responsibility ; or that 
the defence of the weak by the strong is more than a mere sur- 
vival of an obsolete chivalry, with arresting illustration, the reitera- 
tion could not fail to have effect on the plastic material of growing 
brains. Advertisement for utilitarian purposes might even lend 
itself to form of this description and so serve two ends. 

Complaints have lately been made that whereas the public 
will spend half a guinea or more on a seat in the theatre for the 
evanescent pleasure of an evening, they refuse to spend seven 
or eight shillings on a book which they can keep for ever. But 
if a book whenever they dip into it presents to them a side of 
life they would rather forget, why should they wish to keep it? 
To beautify the commonplace is of course essentially the mission 
of art, but to leave it commonplace is to do what the world can do 
for itself. In speaking of a modern book someone remarked not long 
ago, in referring to a meticulous description of an unpleasant form 
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of disease, ‘The mere thought of it gives me a feeling of physical 
nausea!’ The truth no doubt—nothing but the truth, but neither 
stimulating nor, except to a morbid imagination, at all interesting. 
There is no question of ability in the world of letters at the 
present time. Such names as Galsworthy, Conrad, Hugh Walpole, 
Sheila Kay-Smith, May Sinclair, and a score of others are in 
themselves a guarantee of fine workmanship and vivid colour. 
It is only necessary to compare the work of thirty or even twenty 
years ago with present fiction to realise an increase of power and 
virility in the popular novelists of to-day. Side by side with the 
modern writer the favourite novels of the early part of the cen- 
tury and the end of last—always excepting such outstanding 
examples as Hardy, Meredith and a few others that will remain 
classics—give a general impression of corners rounded, a want of 
sharp out’ . of directness of manner, rather as though the 
marks of .uw.e graver’s chisel had been softened with sandpaper. 
With the unquestioned force of the writers of to-day is it not 
possible for the pen to justify its claim to power and no longer 
follow where it should lead? Can it not lift public opinion and 
the popular taste from levels of pessimism and dustbins into some- 
thing nearer the skies, and forget to be clever in the effort to 
help humanity through the slough of a disciplinary evolution ? 


RosE CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 
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LANDOR’'S LLANTHONY 


‘Home! I have changed thee often.’ So begins a rather 
dolorous ditty in which Walter Savage Landor recalled memories 
of half a dozen halting-places where his tent at various times 
had been pitched. It is not a complete chronicle of his 
wanderings. Though there are allusions to Ipsley Court, 
inherited from a kinsman of the Savages, to the stream that 
ripples near it and the dark alders that ‘ across the meadow but 
one shadow shed,’ nothing is here said’ about Tachbrook and its 
elms, and the saffron-strewn cradle of the brightest-eyed of Avon's 
train. And one must turn to another volume of his poetry for 
verses on the peopled hills of Bath, which oblivion’s veil shall 
hide when lovers in distant ages still hail Ianthe’s name. 
Swansea, too, and Briton Ferry’s oaken wood, that whispered 
a sad warning to the happy poet as he led Rose Aylmer through 
its dark glades, are on this occasion unmentioned. But before 
going on ta speak of the Medicean villa that for six years held 
his Lares, and of the yet fairer abode he found in aerial Fiesole, 
Landor remembers the romantic valley on the Welsh border, 
where Lianthony saw him musing in the ruined aisle of the 
ancient Abbey, and where seven hundred yards up the hill-side 
he built a house for himself. To that delectable region his mind 
would often revert whether he was writing poetry or prose. 
Thither he had brought a young and charming bride, and it was 
at Llanthony that he contrived to enmesh himself in a complica- 
tion of troubles which resulted in a flight to the Continent and 
exile from the land of his birth for two whole decades. 

With Llanthony, therefore, Landor’s name will long be 
associated. But not everyone, perhaps, would as readily connect 
the locality with a yet more famous painter and with a historian 
of not less renown. To Freeman we are indebted for a learned 
and painstaking study of the antiquities of the abbey; while 
Turner’s water-colour sketch of the ruins, engraved for the 
‘England and Wales’ series, was pronounced by Ruskin to be 
among his finest works. As Turner visited Llanthony but a few 
years before the domain was bought by Landor, let our first look 
at the place be through the painter’s eye. Ruskin justly observed 
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that Willmore’s steel engraving gives but a poor notion of 
the picture. This he extols as being perhaps the most marvel- 
lous piece of execution in grey colour existing, unless it be the 
same master’s sketch of Longships Lighthouse, Land’s End. 
‘ Nothing can be set beside it even of 'Turner’s own work, much 
less of any other man’s.’ The exquisite beauty of Turner’s 
Llanthony is in no way exaggerated by Ruskin. A mountain 
torrent sweeps impetuously to the left. Caught by a sudden 
shower, three anglers have taken shelter beneath a tree on the 
river bank. In the middle distance, backed by a dark mass of 
hills, the main tower and south wall of the abbey are seen through 
sun-pierced mist. 

The chief light of the picture [Ruskin goes on to say] falls upon the 
surface of the stream swelled by recent rain; and its mighty waves come 
rolling down. close to the spectator, green and clear but pale with anger. 
in broad unbroken oceanic curves, bending into each other without break, 


though jets of fiery spray are cast into the air along the rocky shore, and 
rise in the sunshine in dusty vapour. The whole surface is one united race 


of mad motion. 


Now as an appreciation of the picture this is very right and 
proper. But what Ruskin does not say, and probably did not 
know, is that it is not Llanthony. Since Turner was there, it 
is true, the broad wings of restless time, to quote another of 
Landor’s poems, have rudely swept the abbey’s massy walls; 
but even so long ago as 1775 the building had suffered more 
dilapidation than is here manifest. But it is especially in the 
contour and character of the hills that Turner’s imagination has 
carried him away. Wild and forbidding as some parts of the 
Black Mountains are, there is no tumbled mass of Alpine or semi- 
Alpine heights. Consciously or not, Turner has put something 
of Switzerland or the Apennines into his background. The river 
Honddy too is, I think, made more madly furious than it can 
be in its maddest moments; though as I have not watched its 
flow all the year round I will not be positive on this point. 

But in regard to the general merits of the picture, not as a 
work of consummate art but as a faithful presentment of nature 
and the labour of pious hands, Turner himself may be cited as 
a witness. He painted this particular water-colour some thirty 
years or more after his Welsh tour. Some of the sketches he 
did at the time are still in existence, and there is one of them 
in the National Gallery of British art. This really seems to 
represent the abbey and the hills behind it as Turner must have 
seen them. Owing to the maturer growth of trees, to a different 
alignment of the road and also, possibly, to changes in the river’s 
course, one cannot to-day get exactly the same sight of the tower, 
which is now hidden from a spectator posted where Turner must 
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have sat when he drew this sketch. But with allowance for 
alteration in the surroundings, the view may be accepted as a 
correct delineation of the landscape; and it is probably more like 
Lianthony as Landor knew it than any photograph that could 
be taken now. 


Even more helpful than Turner’s sketch, if one wishes to 
reconstruct Landor’s Llanthony, are the illustrations to Arch- 
deacon Coxe’s Historic Tour in Monmouthshire, published at the 
beginning of the last century. They were engraved from 
drawings by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, and show the abbey from 
every quarter of the compass. It should be noted, however, that 
in 1803, some while after he made these drawings, and four or 
five years before Landor came on the scene, Sir Richard, as 
he explained when editing the Itinerary of Gerald the Welshman, 
was a@ mournful eye-witness of the downfall of three elegant 
windows which formed the principal ornament of the western 
front. They stood above the doorway and between the narth and 
south turrets. On the same date some innovations which Sir 
Richard, a man of taste, regarded as highly detrimental to the 
picturesque aspect of a venerable edifice, were also swept away. 
Exactly what these post-medieval atrocities were it is not easy 
ta determine; but from a later print we can tell what the western 
front looked like in Landor’s day. In this the two turrets, 
which, in Sir Richard Hoare’s sketch, are much broken, show 
signs of having been restored, and they present much the same 
appearance to-day. Twenty-three years after Landor left 
Llanthony, four of the arches of the south aisle fell without 
warning, leaving only those at each end. To this catastrophe 
Landor referred in a letter to the publishers of Prout’s Castles 
and Abbeys of Monmouthshire (Bristol: 1838); when he alsa 
mentioned that in 1808, during his absence in Spain, the Abbey 
had been much injured by taking down, contrary to his orders, 
a part of the main tower. ‘I shall be extremely unhappy,’ he 
added, ‘if any of these dilapidations are attributed to my neglect 
or parsimony.’ Having spoken of comparatively modern changes 
it may be as well to take note of what Landor said in a letter 
to Southey written in 1809 : 


I am about to remove an immense mass of buildings which Colonel Wood 
erected against the Abbey, and with which he has shamefully disfigured 
the ruins. I would live on bread and water three years to repair what he 
has wasted. 


This Colonel Mark Wood, from whom a year earlier Landor 
had acquired the estate, and whose ill-judged improvements he 
considered so deplorable, belonged to the family of Wood of 
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Largo, being descended from Sir Andrew Wood, a Scottish 
admiral knighted by James the Fourth for a victory over the 
English fleet. The Colonel had been an officer in the East India 
Company’s army, had fought in the war against Tippu Sahib, 
and after holding the post of Chief Engineer of Bengal had retired 
with a fortune. He came home for good in 1790, was created a 
baronet, bought Piercefield, a stately mansion on the banks of 
the Wye, and went into Parliament. Like not a few other nabobs 
of the Georgian era he spent a good deal of the treasure he had 
piled up in the East on the acquisition of ‘pocket boroughs.’ At 
one time he had as many as four seats in the House of Commons 
at his disposal. In a letter recently discovered and printed by 
the Historic Manuscripts Commission he assured Lord Wellesley 
that they should be filled with gentlemen as much attached to the 
Grenville administration as if they had been nominated by the 
Treasury. He bought the Llanthony estate in 1799, and before 
long had fitted up a shooting box on the ruins, using and probably 
adding to the southern turret and the Prior’s lodging for the pur- 
pose. The superior attractions of Gatton, however, more con- 
veniently situated in Surrey, induced him to dispose of both Pierce- 
field and Llanthony ; and Landor became the owner of the latter 
property. ' 
In an undated letter to his sister written, perhaps, while the 
negotiations for the purchase were still in progress, Landor told 
her that he was more in request at Bath than he had ever been ; 
“not for myself, for we are not like wine improvable by age, but 
for Frolic and Favourite,’ his carriage horses, ‘and what is whis- 
pered of Llanthony.’ He must have been placed in possession 
of the estate before he started on the Spanish expedition, and we 
know that he sailed from Falmouth in August 1808. Before the 
end of the year he was back again ; and after that, for some while 
to come, there are frequent allusions in his correspondence to 
Llanthony. He seems to have made up his mind from the outset 
that it would not do to use the Abbey, with or without alteration, 
as a permanent abode. It was better, he decided, to build a house 
well away from the ruins; and he accordingly started building 
on a site almost due north of the central tower. Nowhere in the 
valley could be found a lovelier spot. Above it the mountain rises 
pretty steeply to an elevation of 1800 feet. Westward across the 
Siarfal dingle is Loxid wood. Eastward one looks down the vale 
of Ewias to where the village of Cwmyoy nestles beneath the 
broken escarpment of Hatteral ; or, on the other side of the valley, 
to the Gaer, where a Roman army was once encamped. In 
February 1809 Landor told Southey that he hoped to have a 
decent-sized house here before the close of the following summer. 
A month later he made sure of having before long ‘ something of 
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a.cottage....fit for habitation. But the building did.not prosper. 
In July 1810 he was living in the south turret of the Abbey; 
and though he had spent 2000/. on the new house there was little 
as yet to show for the money. ‘In architects, he wrote to Southey, 
‘I have passed from a great scoundrel to a greater, a thing I 
thought impossible.’ The house was not half finished. ‘I think 
seriously,’ he declared, ‘of filling it with chips and straw and 
setting fire to it.’ The earth, he went on, contained no race of 
human beings so totally vile and worthless as the Welsh ; evidently 
meaning to imply that they were the main cause of the hindrances 
he had encountered. Nevertheless two small rooms were finished 
by this time, and the kitchen would be ready in another six weeks. 

Ten months later, on May 24, 1811, in St. James’s Church, 
Bath, Landor was married to Miss Julia Thuillier; and after a 
honeymoon spent at Rodborough and Petty France, pleasant 
villages in Gloucestershire, he took his bride to Llanthony. But 
even now the house was not habitable, and the newly married 
pair had to make themselves as happy as they could in the same 
old turret with its winding stone staircase. ‘I live,’ Landor 
wrote, ‘among ruins and rubbish; and what is infinitely worse, 
band-boxes and luggage and broken chairs.’ But there were 
compensations. ‘I have made a discovery, which is that there 
are both nightingales and glow-worms in the valley.’ As for the 
new house, it had been taken down once and had fallen down once 
of its own accord ; but he was building it up again, and expected 
to complete it by the end of September. There would be, he 
said, a dining-room 28 by 22 feet, and 14 feet high; a drawing- 
room and library 18 feet square, six family and six servants’ 
bedrooms. 

The Landors, however, were still quartered in the Abbey when 
Mr. and Mrs. Southey spent a few days with them. This was 
in August 1811 ; and nearly forty years afterwards, when Southey 
was in his grave, Landor referred to the visit in verses addressed 
to the Rev. Cuthbert Southey. 


Along Llanthony’s ruin’d aisles we walkt 
And woods then pathless, over verdant hill 
And ruddy mountain, and aside the stream 
Of sparkling Honddy. Just at close of day 
There by the comet’s light we saw the fox 
Rush from the alders, nor relax in speed 
Until he trod the pathway of his sires 
Under the hoary crag of Cwmyoy. 


Whether the comet of 1811, seen from Llanthony on an even- 
ing in August, was quite so luminous an object is open to doubt. 
Newspapers of the day * report that it was first observed in England 


1 Morning Chrontcle, September 12, 1811. 
Vor. LXXXIX—No. 529 
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in the second week of that month, but was then visible only in 
the early morning. There can be no mistake, however, about the 
date of Southey’s visit. It was his second journey to the vale of 
Ewias. He had gone there in 1798, had tried to discover St. 
David’s Cell, and had composed a poem about it. 

To return to the house that Landor was building; we find 
him writing from Bath, in February 1812, that he has just been 
to Llanthony to see what his workmen were about. Violent 
floods had swept away two of the bridges over the Honddy. He 
was repairing these and building a third; and all this, no doubt, 
was delaying the work on the house. Nevertheless he was able 
to move into it before the summer of that year was over. ‘This 
blessed day,’ he wrote in August, ‘to use’an expression which 
people seldom use so emphatically, my masons have left me after 
a job of three years’; and he was actually living in the house 
though the walls were scarcely dry. Nor, though the masons had 
gone, was the building finished. ‘I have not completed my 
wretched house,’ he told the Rev. Walter Birch in May 18138. 
Still it was habitable, his friends were entertained there, and it 
may be taken as certain that Landor had his headquarters up the 
dingle from the summer of 1812 till, in the spring of 1814, dis- 
putes with his tenants and what he conceived to be the monstrous 
iniquity of English law led him to evacuate the valley. Hence- 
forward Llanthony’s bowers saw him no more, save when once 
or twice in later years he paid a flying visit to what was to have 
been his family seat. 

Little is left of the house to-day. Of the residence itself 
nothing remains but broken walls. Only the coach-house, now 
turned into a cattle-shed, has a roof to it; and beneath this one 
may explore the extensive cellars mentioned sometimes in 
Landor’s letters. According to Howitt’s Homes and Haunts of 
the British Poets Landor, when he turned his back on Llanthony, 
instructed his steward to let the house. But that worthy pre- 
ferred to use it for the accommodation of his own friends when 
they came to shoot grouse. Landor, the same authority states, 
on learning what was going on gave orders that the house was 
to be levelled to the ground. This was not done; but whether 
the order was given or not, we know that Landor, writing in 
1831, said he had meant to have the building demolished and the 
materials sold. ‘Certainly,’ he added, ‘ neither I nor Arnold,’ 
his eldest son, ‘ will ever live there.’ 

There is no need to repeat in detail the story of his quarrels 
with the tenants. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
Forster’s account of the affair is not altogether accurate. The 
facts brought to light by Mr. Ernest Betham, in A House of 
Letters, show clearly enough that the Betham who rented one 
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of Landor’s farms was not the disreputable ruffian portrayed by 
his wrathful landlord in prose and verse, in English and Latin, 
for even in the heroic poem, Ulysses in Argirupa, there is mention 
of the alleged misdeeds of ‘ Bethamus audax.’ But it will suffice 
to say that Landor’s version may be read in his Letter to Mr. 
Jervis printed at Bath in 1814; while for the other side of the 
controversy Mr. Charles Betham’s letter to a Gloucester journal, 
reprinted by his kinsman, should be studied. 

About this particular episode nothing seems to be remembered 
now in the neighbourhood. On the other hand there are a few 
things besides the ruined house to remind the lettered pilgrim that 
Landor once sojourned in those parts. Here and there may be 
descried portions of the wall which he began to raise in order to 
mark the boundary of his estate. There are traces of the wide 
and easy carriage road aligned by him where before his time 


never paced the harnessed steed, 
Where hardly dared the goat look down 
Beneath her parent mountain’s frown. 


There is also documentary evidence. The present agent of 
the estate, whose father was agent before him, showed me a couple 
of receipts for rent written and signed by the author of Gebir 
and Imaginary Conversations; and these being all I ever dis- 
covered on the spot, in the way of original inscriptions or other 


legible record bearing on Landor’s life and character, I reproduce 
them in extenso : 


Received from Elizabeth Price nine pounds for tythe and chief rent 
due Michaelmas last. W. S. Landor. Nov. 12, 1812. 
Sept. 29, 1813. Received from Mrs. Price 7£ rent and 2£ chief rent. 


W. S. Landor. 


In schedules attached to the Act of Parliament, 49 George III. 
cap. 98, by which Landor was enabled to raise money for the 
purchase of Llanthony, Elizabeth Price is named as the occupant, 
by copyhold grant, of Tafalog farm; and in the churchyard at 
Llanthony there is a tombstone sacred to the memory of an 
Elizabeth Price who died in 1846, aged 84. She was the relict 
of David Price ‘ of this parish,’ and may have been the Mrs. Price 
who paid reserved rent to Landor. Doubtless the names and 
virtues of not a few of his tenants can be read in the same seques- 
tered spot; but none of his kith and kin lie here, and one must 
hunt elsewhere for objects that should remind posterity of the 
days when he was styled by his sisters Abbot of Llanthony. 
Except, however, for the ruined house already described, it is no 
easy quest. Of the thousands of cedars he planted there is now 
not a vestige. He had expected great things from this experiment 


in afforestation : 
2a2 
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I am about to do fhe informed Southey] whether I live or die, what no 
man hath ever done in England: to plant a wood of cedars of Lebanon. 
These trees will look magnificent on the mountains of Llanthony unmixed 
with others; and perhaps there is not a spot on earth where eight or ten 
thousand are to be seen together. 


He obtained a quantity of cones from Syria; but if any of 
them struck root there is nothing to prove it to-day. The old 
yew tree, however, referred to in his Imaginary Conversation with 
the Marchese Pallavicini, may perhaps be identified as the one 
that stands just outside the porter’s lodge and hospitium of the 
abbey, though there is a yew at Capel-v-Ffyn which must be more 
venerable still. Then there were the sheep imported from 
Segovia’s hills to improve the native breed ; and it may be that 
some of their progeny survive. The story of Landor’s sheep is 
rather curious. 

In the Imaginary Conversation between Sheridan and 
Windham the former remarks, speaking of George the Third : 
*T do believe on my conscience he would rather lose the affection 
of half his subjects than the carcass of one fat sheep.’ This is 
among the many passages in Landor’s writings that are almost 
unintelligible without a commentary, and something of the kind 
may here be provided. LLandor when he was in Spain made the 
acquaintance of a certain Marquis de Portargo, on whose estate 
there was a fine flock of long-haired merinos. He offered to buy 
a Tam and a couple of ewes. ‘I will give you a score,’ said the 
Marquis, at the same time promising to send them with a cargo 
of Andalusian sheep then being despatched to England for pre- 
sentation to Farmer George. A paragraph in Leigh Hunt’s 
newspaper gives further particulars : 

The Asturias, sly dogs, have found their way to his Majesty’s heart. 
They have made our most gracious Majesty a thumping present of two 
thousand merino sheen which have been landed at Portsmouth. They were 
conveyed to England in six transports under convoy of a frigate.? 


When Landor, however, applied to the King’s steward for the 
segregation and delivery of his share of the consignment, that 
cautious functionary flatly refused either to make over the sheep 
or to inform his master of the claim. It would be, he declared, 
as much as his place was worth. lLandor then asked a noble- 
man in favour at the Court to lay the matter before the King. 
‘Why. Landor,’ said his lordship, ‘ you must be mad. Advise 
His Majestv to have thirty merinos of this quality delivered up 
to you! There is not a man in the kingdom who dare do such 
a thing. It would be his ruin.’ Eventually, however, some 
of these sheep seem to have found their way to Lianthony; but 
their rightful owner years afterwards would wrathfully declaim— 
2 The Examiner, October 23, 1808. 
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as I have been told by one who heard him do so—on the shocking 
behaviour of that ‘ wounderful scoundrel,’ George the Third, who 
would have appropriated them. 

There is an odd alternation of fond and bitter remembrance 
in what Landor said and wrote about Lianthony, when his once 
cherished hopes of settling down there had come to be among the 
things which could never happen. Sometimes it was: 


I loved thee by thy streams of yore, 
By distant streams I love thee more. 


‘My old abbey at Lianthony,’ he wrote ta Lady Blessington, 
‘ which I never think of visiting again, has scenery about it equal 
to any on the Apennines. But alas!’ he added, ‘it has also 
fogs, and snows, and Welshmen.’ And when in company with 
@ cousin he was looking at an eligible site on the banks of the 
Trent in Staffordshire, he burst out: ‘ Why the deuce did I not 
buy this place and build my house here, instead of that con- 
founded Lianthony?’ His kinsman, the lawyer of the family, 
quietly suggested that he should rather ask himself why he ever 
parted with this identical plot of ground which had been in the 
possession of his ancestors for centuries. He had sold Cawardine 
Spring with other land to Lord Uxbridge, to make up the pur- 
chase money for the estate in Monmouthshire on which his heart 
had been set. 

Thers is a pathetic allusion to the abbey in some Latin verses 
printed in Dry Sticks, and headed ‘ De ruinis Lantonianis pulchre 
depictis.’ The first stanza runs : 


Labuntur anni: quicquid amavimus 
Labetur ; agros et nemora, et domum 
Vix inchoatam, cum ruinis 

Restituit Rosa pervetustis. 


A sketch of Llanthony was sold at the auction of books, manu- 
scripts, pictures etc. once the property of Robert Browning. 
Beneath it was written in Landor’s hand the name of ‘ Rose’ ; 
and there is little doubt that the lines just quoted had reference 
to this very drawing; the artist being Rose Aylmer’s niece, the 
late Lady Graves Sawle. 

Though Landor could never quite forget Llanthony, its 
attractions and vexations, it may seem just a little strange, 
perhaps, that we do not find a great deal more about it in his 
writings. The history and antiquities of the Welsh border and 
the wild scenery, with its lovely intervals, of the Black Mountains 
should have supplied him with an immense variety of material. 
While he lived there, however, his pen was mostly put 
to other uses. His chief literary work during this period was 
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Count Julian: A Tragedy.* In this he applied ta a legend—a 
very absurd one Gibbon thought—of the Moorish conquest of 
Spain a fair amount of local colour collected during his brief 
campaign in the Peninsula. Besides this he wrote a furious 
denunciation of Buonaparte and a discursive essay, dedicated to 
President Madison, on the life and character of Charles James 
Fox. At odd moments he was turning out Hellenic Idyls in 
Latin; and in these it is not impossible to light on passages which 
his surroundings at Llanthony may have helped to inspire. For 
instance in the idyl of Oenone and her son Corythos, she is first 
seen gazing sadly from the summit of the Idalian mount toward 
the house of her faithless lover, Paris. I quote not the Latin 
but the later version in the vulgar tongue : 


On the top 
Of Ida stood she, on that pale short grass 
Where the wind whirl’d the pine cones. 


It might have been on just such an eminence as that on which 
stands a rude stone monument which is believed ta mark the 
spot where, some eight centuries ago, Richard Earl of Clare fell 
into an ambuscade and was slain by Morgan ap Owen, lord of 
Caerleon. No able-bodied and well-greaved tourist who visits 
Llanthony should miss the walk to Dial Cerrig, ‘the stone of 
revenge’ ; and onwards across the valley beyond to the little 
church of Ishow the martyr. Then, again, in Landor’s verse, 
evil-hearted Paris, sore wounded and like to die, is carried to 
Oenone’s home. 
As they bear him thither, toiling up 
The narrow path, often the loose round stones 
Slip under them and shake him ; often spring 
The branches back and strike against his wound. 
... they pass 
Along the crevices of rocks where hang 
The ivy stems their rigid moss. 
- The lines came to my mind as I walked up the path that leads 
from Landar’s house to Rhiw Arw, whence as you look down on 
the smiling plain that stretches northward you see not indeed 
the fated walls of Dardanus, but Longtown and Clodock and, on 
a fine day, the twin towers of Hereford Cathedral. Assuredly 
Landor’s Hellenics should be included in the impedimenta of a 
traveller who would explore his Llanthony. 
But it was to his brother, the Reverend Robert Eyres Landor, 
and not to himself that the vicinity directly suggested the theme 
of an elaborate work. Follow the road—presently a mere bridle- 


® London: John Murray, 1812. 
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path—as it ascends to the very sources of the Honddy; and you 
come at length to a narrow gap in the mountains through which 
the upper course of the Wye in Brecknockshire is visible. There 
lies the scene of Robert Landor’s tragedy The Earl of Brecon; 
and it seems not unlikely that the subject first occurred to the 
author when he was staying with his brother at Llanthony and 
read the story in Giraldus Cambrensis. The younger Landor’s 
right to rank and precedence among authors of distinction has 
yet to be established. Swinburne, we know, professed an un- 
bounded admiration for The Earl of Brecon; a noble and pathetic 
tragedy he called it. He showed the volume to Dr. Jowett of 
Balliol; and his own estimate of its quality was endorsed by 
a critic far less apt than he was himself to plunge into extremes 
of either eulogy or censure. It might be interesting to inquire 
if other men of letters, as well as the two Landors and Southey, 
found anything to stimulate their imagination in and around the 
Black Mauntains. To Gerald the Welshman Llanthony seemed 
a place truly fitted for the life contemplative. Michael Drayton 
.in his Polyolbion has something to say about Hatteral's lofty 
hills and the deep valley they immure. In Bloomfield’s Banks 
of the Wye we may read of— 


That far-famed spot of holy ground, 
Llanthony, dear to monkish tale 
And still the pride of Ewias vale. 


But further research in this direction might preclude even 
the briefest glance at the history of the Abbey, which is well 
worth studying. The Priory, as it should properly be desig- 
nated, was founded in the reign of Henry the First, as a monastic 
house under the order of Canons regular of St. Augustine. For 
awhile it flourished ; but before the middle of the twelfth century 
the depredations of their Welsh neighbours had compelled the 
frightened monks ta fly to a new Lianthony near Gloucester, 
leaving the original building to fall to rack and ruin. It must 
have been rebuilt, perhaps on a more ambitious scale and by 
degrees, when the border once again became comparatively tran- 
quil. Freeman thinks that the rebuilding began about the year 
1200 and went on at intervals throughout the century and even 
in the next. The ruins now standing are what is left of the 
restored Friory. On the dissolution of the monasteries Llanthony 
was granted to Sir Nicholas Arnold, a Gloucestershire magnate 
whose family claimed descent from the Welsh kings of Upper 
Gwent. Two joint heiresses, descendants of the said Sir 
Nicholas, sold the estate in 1726 to Edward Harley, brother of 
the first Earl of Oxford and father of the third Earl. The fifth 
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earl sold it to Colonel Sir Mark Wood of whom we have already 
heard. For a fuller account of Llanthony before it came into 
Landor’s possession the reader must consult Freeman’s paper 
in the Archeologia Cambrensis (vol. 1. 3rd series), and Colonel 
Bradney’s monumental History of Monmouthshire from the 
coming of the Normans into Wales down to the Present Time. 


STEPHEN WHEELER- 





THE ROMNEY MARSH AND ITS FLOCK 


It is not surprising that writers of faery lore have peopled the 
Romney Marsh with elves and the like, for it is one of the most 
alluring of districts. Still the pasture lands here are no mere 
fairy world. They belong, not to fancy at all. They belong to 
history. They need no touch of fiction to make them pulse with 
romance. The events of the centuries throughout the county are 
of absorbing interest, for in Kent English history was born. But 
in the marshes the centuries are not only fateful with incident ; 
they are at times dramatic, and at others move as with suppressed 
laughter hinting at a touch of burlesque. The centuries watching 
Deal and Romney and Winchelsea and Rye seem to smile at those 
charming western ports, ‘ At their birth—what portents!’ mock 
the flying ages, ‘ while—today——!’ To-day the stranded 
Cinque Ports are pacific under municipal government and they 
are fascinating—even to those who do not play golf. Their 
mission might be to proclaim that England’s line of defence can 
never lie within man-made bounds. The Channel itself has 
spurned the western safeguards provided for it. 

Originally the Romney Marsh was not even part of the western 
shallows. It lay under the arm of the Channel that just outlined 
the three marshes, a bed deep enough for its harbours to carry 
seagoing ships. While modern England was arriving, parts of 
this seabed slowly silted up and its shallows tempted the Celts 
and Romans to feats of engineering in drainage, as reference to 
the oldest reclamations proves. After the tenth century the 
abandonment of its shallows by the Channel became almost com- 
plete ; and since then the draining of the marshland has been a 
long-drawn-out but gradually perfected work of time. Torn from 
the sea the district is in parts monotonously flat and grey, so that 
visitors rushing through it in motor-cars must be pardoned if they 
learn very little and remember less of these acres where the world’s 
Romney flock, it is claimed, was born. But the grey reaches have 
a beauty of their own ; here colours intensify and become exquisite ; 
the quiet landscape opening into perspectives innumerable 
becomes, as the seasons touch it in passing, tenderly green in 
spring-time, golden in harvest or vividly gay in autumn. Winter 
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in the Marsh is dreary ; but at all seasons if the sun may be seen 
in England it shines here in South Kent, giving playgrounds in 
plenty for the fairies. 

The sometime Cinque Ports, Rye and Romney, Lydd, Win- 
chelsea and Hythe, stranded on their fields or golf links, arrest- 
ingly old-world in themselves, wear an added air of distinction 
that even the hurrying tourist cannot overlook. The blushing 
honours born of princes’ favours, that once were theirs, are quite 
laid by. And yet, to one standing on the headland where once 
the citizens of Rye (barons in their own birthright) watched some 
incoming or outgoing squadron, it becomes almost unbelievable 
that down below is no busy quay—only a barley field; that out 
on the horizon no Home Fleet nor foreign invader, no returning 
fishing smack will ever beat in from the sea. The headland and 
the wooden rail round it speak of a cliff on which the waves beat ; 
and when the mist hangs low or moonlight is spending itself in 
unreal shadowed contours, to those standing on the old look-out 
the breeze comes in from the Channel, just as it does at Dover 
or Folkestone, just as it used to do when the harbour lights 
danced at its coming. This is surely an experience sent to the 
waking dreamer by the fairies; for in broad light of day fields 
stretch out to the horizon, and what breeze there is—sometimes 
it is a howling gale—is probably local, not seaborn at all. 

It is no wonder mystery clings in Rye and Winchelsea and 
New Romney to the headlands where watch was kept for Channel- 
rover or marauding enemy fleets. Kings visited their favoured 
Cinque Ports; prisoners of State walked in progress through the 
cobbled streets. To-day the beds of harbours on which fleets 
fought pitched battles are dry lands set in pasture. A thousand 
ship-of-the-line, English and Spanish, once engaged in Romney 
harbour—a ship-of-the-line being then quite fearsome enough, 
even though it weighed less than a single gun of to-day. 

But stranded ports arresting as they are, with their privileges 
and Royal Charters, with records of war and other stark happen- 
ings, with their silent confession of defeat at the hands of Nature, 
have little to do with those other parts of the Marsh where winds 
and drifting sands and floods again have worked their will. The 
modern Romney Marsh is the union of three sets of reclamations 
—the Romney, the Denge and the Walland Marshes. The tale 
of its ports no longer counts in history. But the long struggle 
between man and Nature becomes theme for an epic. The 
raising of dykes by the earthworkers on the one hand gives the 
theme ; on the other are floods and tides and devastating storm 
winds working their will. 

The raising of seawalls began before the Roman conquest and 
was systematically carried on throughout that era and succeeding 
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ones to,this day. All the many highroads by which the district 
is threaded run along old embankments above the level of the 
country. The lines of the present-day main sewers follow the 
windings of old rivers and the smaller drains those of inflowing 
tributary streams. Seawalls and dykes are of every century, with 
here a tract reclaimed, there one given back to the sea. Beyond 
the opening where Denge Marsh breaks from its neighbour 
Walland, and south of it, great sand dunes raise themselves in 
defence of those levels brought back at such labour. At Dunge- 
ness the sand gives place to a huge mound of shingle covering 
thousands of acres and forming a rampart on which the Channel 
hammers in vain. This is probably the safeguard that makes 
stable the reclaimed lands behind their artificial walls. Nature 
here works hand in hand with progress; but from Hythe to New 
Romney miles of stone-paved wall must be maintained at great 
cost and with constant labour. From Rye to Dungeness again 
puddled clay walls are used with colossal oak groynes to strengthen 
these ramparts while the main sewers draining down to the sea 
outlet are protected by tidal doors working automatically. 

These shores of South Kent, with their sand dunes, mere 
tracings among the Channel workings east and west, seem to 
reveal themselves as part of the scheme of the Goodwins and 
the Friesland dunes further. north. South Kent should be 
regarded in that case as a point in Nature’s tracings for the future 
remodelling of Europe and its waterways. But the men af the 
marshes have taken little heed of the future. They live for and 
in the present. So in earliest settlement they made their farms 
and drained their fields out in still tidal shallows. They some- 
times saw the work of a lifetime destroyed in a night. But they 
are of a race not easily intimidated; though they bow before 
destiny they ignore defeat. There was a period when the men 
of the marshes, for their living, depended chiefly on fishing. They 
are a versatile race indeed, these sometime barons of the Cinque 
Ports. Deprived of seamanship under royal patronage as their 
hereditary calling, they took to shipbuilding. As the sea receded 
they combined rough farming and herring fishing. When at 
last the overseas wool trade took to itself its present dimensions 
they turned to breeding their flocks in earnest, so that Kent 
pastures have now stocked, all over the world, a big proportion 
of the ranches and sheep-runs on which the sheep and wool-fairs 
of this century depend for their permanent supplies. 

These Jasons of the wool trade were not born in a night, 
nor in a century, nor yet in the silting-up of any single marsh, 
Their evolution, like the raising of the great shingle barrier, has 
been gradual, and success has come very slowly. But they are 
of the men of England wha are indissolubly welded in the evolution 
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of their country. In the early Romney Marsh drainings the 
Romans probably pressed into their service primitive men who 
knew the marshes and had known them from childhood. Always, 
whether the managing engineer gave his orders in Latin, Early 
English, Norman French or Shakespeare’s tongue, those who 
carried them out, the Nibelungs of the birth of history, the 
members of labourers’ guilds or workmen’s unions later, are 
the real Men of Kent, stalwart men and patient, enduring men, 
but not without an eye to the main chance. 

The Romney Marsh through the centuries has not always been 
sheepland. The many windmills tell of a time, not remote, when 
grain was grown and milled. Cheeses were paid in dues to 
Canterbury when this was a dairying district. Broad wheat- 
lands were once the rule. Through this last war some pasture 
land was made arable again. And traces of the ploughman’s work 
may be seen in fields unbroken for four centuries. 

Apart from floods, storms have harried the district. In the 
fourteenth century three hundred houses and mills in the marsh 
first reclaimed were destroyed in one of these gales. Two hundred 
years later another fateful storm swept the district. Earlier 
Broomhill, with its fifty taverns, a fairly populous place, was 
wiped out of existence in the phenomenal storm of 1287. 

After the Celtic-Roman reclamations the date of succeeding 
‘Innings’ may be traced by the Archbishop reigning in Canter- 
bury. So ‘Anselm’s Innings,’ ‘ Boniface’s Innings’ give data 
as to mediaeval operations. Romney Marsh was the conquest 
brought into form in earliest times by means of the Rhea Wall 
running from present-day Appledore to New Romney. The Denge 
and Walland marshes were of later date. Brought to earth under 
instructions from Canterbury, most of these lands until quite 
recent times were held by the Church. It is twentieth-century 
progress that has led the Ecclesiastical Commission and other 
owners to sell these lands generally to the tenant farmers whose 
families have held the leasehold for centuries. ‘It is not neces- 
sarily a gain,’ comments one of the new landowners. ‘In the 
bad years of farming under the old tenure a man might make a 
living who with the freehold would have been bankrupt. Only 
tenancy made farming possible, in bad times, in the Marsh at 
any rate.’ 

Round the district in the Napoleonic wars the Military Canal 
was drawn—a means of defence probably discussed when the 
Prince of Orange became king. At a stage in this last war 
when instructions were again issued to the men of the marshes 
to hold themselves ready for the manoeuvre, a magistrate of Lydd 
was able to set side by side with the latest order the earlier one 
served in the days of William Pitt on his great-grandfather. In 
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all essentials the 1916 order did not differ from the one issued 
when Bonaparte, not the Kaiser, was the disturber of European 
peace. 

In area the Romney Marsh does not exceed twenty square 
miles. Fringed by low hills, it lies pricked out in leg-of-mutton 
contours between the Appledore-New Romney line on the north 
and the confines of Lydd and the shingle barrier at Dungeness 
on the south. In actual fact the district is no longer a marsh. 
Floods here are now rare; it is on the lands of the Weald to-day 
that waters poured in from the hills after heavy rains lie in 
swamps. The Marsh itself drains easily. The modern farmer 
of South Kent fears drought rather than flood for his present- 
day flock of pedigree Romney sheep. 

How the fourfooted denizens of the marshes became the 
modern pedigree Romney Marsh flock is a tale unwritten still. 
The story of the soil, geology seems to say, is the tale of the 
man and the race. If the argument be elaborated to embrace 
all fauna and flora, it is not surprising to find in these pastures 
rich or medium (sometimes separated by only a ditch or a slight 
ridge) the element that makes for body in pasture, for virility in 
breed. That seaweed has floated above these acres, that inter- 
vening periods between siltings have greatly varied in duration, 
that some of the reclaimed land has been taken back into the 
Marsh time and again—all this lends diversity. That arable lands 
have become pasture and grazing lands wheatfields as necessity 
governs, again would point to the presence in the soil of potential- 
ities not easily dissipated. From these comes the mettle of the 
pasture to be rightly estimated only in the constitution of the 
sheep. Hardihood has come in the struggle for existence. 
The race that rises out of slavery is destined ta increase 
and multiply; the breed that has faced starvation is fitted to 
endure. So to-day these Romney. flocks live in every climate, and 
there is no shore of the Seven Seas where their merits are 
unknown. 

The term Romney Marsh as applied to sheep is used some- 
what loosely overseas, and has a comparatively wide significance 
in parts of England. But in its own shire uplands sheep are 
known as Kents, and are distinguished from the flocks of the 
southern Marsh. The Kent flocks are of a model so nearly 
Romney Marsh that the difference is perceptible at first sight 
only to the initiated, who declare that Uplands herbage gives 
preponderating bone and muscle, while the Marsh, besides 
dowering its especial flock with constitution and a milder 
disposition, has conferred a better fleece. ‘ The difference between 
the flocks is merely that existing between Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee,’ scoffs the impartial judge from overseas, and he 
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tells how certain accidents in the early days have made a 

distinction, easily noted by the men of the district, in flocks 
of the one source in the new lands. ‘ But the distinction is not 
permanent,’ he declares. Seeing that Uplands and Marsh rams 
are interchanged freely there may be point in his contention that 
all the Kentish sheep share in the characteristics conferred by 
the Marsh. 

Authorities differ as to the origin and antiquity of the breed. 
Some claim that marauding Spaniards who fought in naval battle 
on harbours now sheeplands brought their own lambs to market 
in times of peace and carried off English sheep after successful 
raids, of which there were not a few. Probably the Marsh mode) 
helped in the evolution of the merino; the Spanish sheep again 
lent their characteristics to the English flock. This is, of course, 
surmise, but it is an inference that must be drawn from the history 
of the district. Whether sheep of those stirring times are the 
muttcns of our own sheep fairs it is quite impossible to decide. 
However, at the birth of the new breeding towards the end of the 
eighteenth century sheep were thriving on the Marsh—inelegant 
creatures, unwieldy and leggy to a degree. If we may judge 
by pictures, all sheep of the centuries preceding the nineteenth 
were weird in outlines. Pictures do not prove everything ; artists 
may all have known as little about the brute creation as Turner 
did who permitted actual deformities to adorn his landscapes, 
though these were not only sheep. Cows and horses, it might 
be considered, are thrown into his pictures merely to show how 
gloriously Nature (Turner’s Nature) fashions inanimate rocks and 
sky and mist and how grotesquely she handles animate form. The 
argument is good, and would free the master from the charge 
of burlesquing the brute creation were it not that he pursues 
his methods with the animal he calls a horse at a time when 
Morland’s paintings existed to prove that horse-breeding was then 
a noble art crowned with success. Still the artists of the day 
give stress to the contention that Nature cannot be allowed the 
last word in the making of domestic animals or growing plants. 
Nature’s cattle and sheep carried weight where no weight should 
be; her trees, those that do not protect themselves in forests, 
make growth that is absolutely useless. A century and a half 
of scientific progress has shown how wasteful in these respects 
Nature’s methods when unassisted can be. 

But Nature gives strength. Always in the setting up of form 
on the earth this is the chiefest aim. And guided by geographical 
conditions Nature gives original contours. When breeders take 
fancy flights into symmetries that are not in the original tracing 
they bring their stock to grief—a fact proved time and again. 
So though neither bovine nor mutton as Nature fashions it can 
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approach any but the imperfect in form (this is, of course, from 
a utilitarian view-point) still it will invariably have constitution. 
So a first rule in breeding is discovered—to maintain original 
contours of Nature’s selection while taking heed to eliminate 
waste. 

In the late eighteenth century, at the time when machinery 
was moving to the establishment of industrial England, all 
unconsciously a modern-day spirit was taking possession of the 
man on the land. In seeming he was still Hodge—slow and 
patient, unlearned and somewhat smug, with a hand for a gun 
or a horse and an eye for any breed that he understoad. But 
except in horseflesh there was little evolution of line in his 
breeding—again the pictorial presentments of farm stock are 
invaluable in their revelations. While Morland’s horses would 
arrest attention in any show or sale to-day, his lambs might have 
stepped out of a Noah’s Ark and cattle of any age are little better. 
The performances of those horses, as recorded, match their 
splendid pictured proportions, removing them from the category 
af notables created by art, and making Morland a portrait painter 
and not an idealist. 

The idealist in animal painting can do great work if his 
premises are correct and he realises the meaning of anatomy. 
So the work of the great animal painters, even when idealised 
as are the Trafalgar Square lions, may have this effect in creating 
a model. That the painters of the day did not know animal form 
may have had some effect on the model first favoured in Smith-. 
field Show awards when the greatest breeders in England were 
intent on fashioning mountains of flesh or wool. Dairy cows, 
marvellous milkers—no milk recording of to-day matches the 
tale of thase milkings—were evolved so that half the time the 
calf had to be sacrificed and in half a dozen years the dam was 
useless. Sheep, even those which in favoured circumstances were 
sheltered in winter, tended and fed, were, as Darlington experts 
spoke of them, not beautiful creatures at all. Flocks struggling 
for existence on the Romney Marsh were recognised as ugly— 
unwieldy and leggy—a model not to be drawn inta any picture. 
The shepherdess was never to the fore in Kent. Her place was 
filled then and later by a looker, one not unversed in sheep lore 
but much more alive to weather portents. The shepherd and the 
looker worked apart, not in couples as did Strephon and ‘Chloe. 
Both earned their modest wage somewhat strenuously. 

And the sheep farmer himself earned his daily bread with pains 
in the days when Bakewell turned his attention to a fine sheep 
model. The Romney even then was recognised as one of the 
hardiest of sheep, exceedingly adaptable to weather conditions, 
as was necessary with a beast that is grass-fed only, and whatever 
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the season, never folded. The introduction of a few Leicesters 
is given as the first step in the evolution of the old-new breed 
with its progress little less than miraculous. The group of enthu- 
siasts at Darlington with their improved Shorthorn, the half- 
dozen breeders in Scotland intent on the Aberdeen Angus, did 
not throw themselves into the business more wholeheartedly than 
did the Men of Kent. Farmer Hodge with his tradition was 
passing. His days were numbered. The sheepbreeder whom 
Shakespeare never knew was in his boyhood taking honours at 
school. The successful breeder as Amos Cruickshank showed 
him was not only a man of muscle; he knew affairs; he 
developed initiative. He sent his exhibits to Paris shows and 
listened to French pronouncements. In the last stage of his 
evolution the sheep-breeder is an experimental scientist and sends 
his sons to the University. 

So when with rising wool prices and the discovery of cold 
storage the colossal overseas sheep trade became the theme of bank 
precincts, the sheep-breeders of England were ready with pedigree 
flocks unrecognisable by farmers of Jan Ridd’s generation. Show- 
goers turned their attention to points never before noticed. 
Lincoln and Southdown, Leicester and Shropshire, Romney 
Marsh and Scotch sheep, all gained in fitness and eliminated waste 
flesh. At first the demand was general and the agent in England 
consulted his own interests as to breed chosen. But about the 
end of the ’sixties the Romney sheep began to be spoken of as 
the immigrant for new lands. By the eighties it was growing 
in favour. At the beginning of this century New Zealand, 
Canada and the States quoted wool prices and show awards wrested 
by this most adaptable of flocks from competitors of other breeds. 
Most memorable was the Buenos Ayres Exposition, which with 
the unanimity with which it was acclaimed throughout the Argen- 
tine increased enormously the popularity of the Kent sheep. Ex- 
perience taught that its initiation into the vagaries of Marsh 
weather had made it immune from perils of climate; that it 
crossed with the Lincoln admirably in the production of wool; 
that on wild lands and big ranches the introduction of Romneys 
improved grades, and in times of drought this purely grazing sheep 
could live and thrive where other breeds succumb. The Panama 
Exposition again brought an added demand, and if the export of 
cattle.and sheep had not been curtailed by shipping shortage the’ 
Romney Marsh might very easily have been forced to turn its 
attention, like Jersey, to the maintenance of its own pedigree 
stock. 

Although after-war conditions make the shipping of live stock 
as uncertain a venture as it is a costly one, overseas Romney 
Marsh flocks to-day are not standing still. Enthusiasts on the 
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breed do not lack perception and retired soldiers are bringing their 
own conceptions to the evolution of Dominion flocks. The New 
Zealand Year Book for 1918-19 is intensely interesting. Almost 
to a man North Island wool-sellers were adding to the popular 
flock, and the statistics touching its preponderating numbers and 
weight of fleece are illuminating. Argentine and Mexico rival 
this record, the South American testimony embracing crossbred 
flocks and wool export of the Falklands, Patagonia and Chile. 
Canada, the States and Australia like New Zealand claim to have 
each its special Romney flock-book type, as each has its own 
separate and distinct model of British Friesian cow. 

In spite of shipping difficulties buyers from overseas come to 
Kent; and these, even when loudly proclaiming the merits of 
their own registered model, whether of mutton or bovine, have 
crossed the particular ocean, it is usually found, in search of con- 
stitution. In the New World the amateur enthusiast is tempted 
to dangerous experiments. In his hands inbreeding becomes a 
menace. Again the mere speculator who is transferring to his 
bank account all that he can wrest from his land is another enemy. 
to progress and his work in his generation makes only for retro- 
gression. He is often a small man. Of course in flock-books 
his work does not count. But it has its place in wool returns and 
in the condition of his acres and stock. More and more it is recog- 
nised in the lands of the Pacific that landowners of this calibre 
are undesirables and the Department of Agriculture in most of 
the Dominions is concerned with their doings. How to enforce 
that the farmer shall stock only with sheep and cattle that do not 
readily deteriorate is a problem before all Governments. 

That sheep of the Romney Marsh possess adaptability to 
climate in a high degree is the claim of its admirers. In a drought 
whether within the limits of its own country or on the spreading 
plains of sub-tropical continents the flock pulls through. In times 
of flood, at home or abroad, it still conquers odds before which 
any other sheep would succumb. It is, claims the expert, whether 
he be the looker on the few acres of Marsh or the border shepherd 
on many thousand acres of single run, the only sheep that will 
never starve on grass. It is perhaps the model most easily learned 
by the eye of the new man. There is no need for the amateur 
to allaw his newly purchased Romneys to become a flock of scare- 
crows. With ordinary care and no extraordinary perception, if 
he works his flock with intelligent regard to accepted rules, he 
will not go wrong. This is where the Marsh sheep scores, and 
what has made its reputation as so desirable an immigrant in 
new lands. 

He is not the handsomest of muttons. Probably he never will 
be. It is quite possible to view him as the hurrying visitor sees 
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his native marsh—with cold indifference. But that the one-time 
unwieldy mass of wool and mutton is now not unshapely, that he 
moves with some show of grace and carries his head well, is 
admitted by others than Kent enthusiasts. And that he appears 
to be the sheep born to inhabit the lands of the Seven Seas is 
a suggestion, not of Romney flock-books and breed journals, but 
of Government statistics to be looked up in the offices of the 
High Commissioners where year-books and such records are on 
view. 

But still it is only on his own marshes he is known at his 
best. Here, in the hands of farmer, shepherd and loaker working 
together, intent on one model, whose fathers were so associated, 
and theirs again, through the generations that have elapsed since 
Bakewell’s day, he is not merely a sheep. He is an inheritance 
with a past intertwined with the history of Kent. He scrambled 
about the swamps when his owners went buccaneering or 
smuggling ar fishing. He foraged for Marsh grasses when the 
arable lands gave grain to the many windmills which make the 
district reminiscent of Holland. And he fecked for himself and 
troubled nobody when in actual value the sum-total of him could 
be counted in pence. 

To-day to be the owner of any registered flock of sheep is to 
figure in bank returns and to hold place with men of affairs. 
Mention of the Golden Fleece and the Woolsack points to this 
always having been law of sorts. But at times the significance 
of this law has often seemed mythological only, or prophetic. 
During the evolution of the Marsh these periods have lasted so 
long that it is no wonder that the promise was often forgotten. 
The new breeding, born when a George was King, has brought 
into relief again the association of the Fleece and the Woolsack 
and social progress. The new conditions are accepted as a matter 
of course by the modern farmer who sees in them merely the 
result of the new breeding. But one of the old barons of the 
Cinque Ports or some less ancient Farmer Hodge in a Rip Van 
Winkle visit to Winchelsea or Hythe or inland Appledore, viewing 
the smiling pastures, the shapely flocks he knew in such different 
guise, would probably join issue with the poets. ‘It is the work 
of fairies,’ he would say—and would leave it at that. 


A. D. Briaur. 





THE CHURCH AND SCIENCE 


Ir, handling this subject, daily growing in importance, from the 
detached standpoint of one who is neither a Churchman nor a 
Scientist, I make some personal reference to Dean Inge, it is 
because he seems to me, to-day, to be the greatest of our Protestant 
theologians, thinkers and polemists, and to typify in a special 
degree English Protestant intellectualism. In the ranks of the 
higher clergy, his ability, scholarship, independence, and power 
set him apart from and above all his contemporaries. The aber- 
rations of lesser Jights, popular and sensational preachers, are of 
little account. Their naive simplicity, ingenuousness, and in- 
ability to realise the logical conclusions of their facile admissions, 
recantations, new professions of faith, may be, indeed, symptom- 
atic, but otherwise of no value. But Dean Inge is of very 
different calibre. He cannot be ignored, he is much too formid- 
able. If his recent flirtations with science, if much in his writ- 
ings during the past ten years, really indicate, as they appear to 
indicate, a strong inclination to forsake the old citadels of dogmatic 
faith, and transfer his allegiance to the advanced guard of material 
science, not only to adopt many of its conclusions but to accept 
its methods, the issue raised is very grave. It may well absorb 
the interest not only of good orthodox Christians, but of good 
philosophers who decline labels which might colour criticism and 
bias judgment. 
That very spirit of broad-mindedness, and toleration, which 
is generally approved as peculiarly consonant with the best demo- 
cratic spirit, may soon prove to be a greater menace to the integrity 
and organised unity of a Church than the fiercest dogmatic 
bigotry. Ultra-latitudinarianism, too evident sympathy, agree- 
ment, and readiness to compromise with those who have long 
been regarded as the avowed enemies of religion, when plainly 
exhibited by the trusted leaders and champions of the Church, 
spread dismay through the rank and file. | Lukewarmness in 
defence of the foundations and outposts of the faith can only be 
explained in terms of surrender to those who have arrogantly 
denounced the whole fabric of that faith, as outworn and dis- 
credited superstition. Those who are not with us are against us ; 
what are we to believe when we see those to whom we have been 
467 22 
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accustomed to look for guidance and inspiration fraternising 
amicably with our enemies in the gate? It must always be a nice 
question of personal conscience, how far great Churchmen, clothed 
with the authority of high office, the appointed shepherds, may 
promulgate or even condone heretical doctrine. In doing so a 
profound and subtle mind may easily discover distinctions and 
reconciliations which will escape the common understanding. 
Dean Inge, for all his coquetting with science, would probably 
find his conscience clear of any intentional betrayal of any, the 
least, essential article of Christian theology. But coming 
prominently and deliberately into the arena as he so often does, 
to sanction and popularise the latest scientific theory, he can 
hardly escape the suspicion of being a little over-prone to adopt 
and extol the scientific spirit. The bitter conflict which raged for 
four or five centuries between science and religion has passed 
away. It has of late been the fashion to deny that it ever existed. 
It was all a huge misunderstanding ; fundamentally there never 
could be any conflict between science and religion, since both 
equally desire and seek the truth. Thatis largely true. But with 
the growth of a new climate of thought, with a widening of mental 
horizons, and a corresponding amelioration of ancient rancours, 
and the recognition of the need of tolerance in the domain of 
opinion, a new and more liberal era began, but an era not without 
its own subtler difficulties and dangers. In the first emotional 
flush of reconciliation after centuries of strife the pendulum swung 
too far. Eminent Churchmen vied with each other in meeting 
science @ good deal more than half-way. As the Church grew 
meeker, science grew more arrogant. Fashionable prelates 
became Darwinians and exhausted ingenuity in explaining that, 
after all, Darwinian evolution was quite consistent with all 
essential Christian theology and dogma. This was not true, and 
the Church’s tame and politic surrender during the penultimate 
quarter of the last century has much to answer for. Reinforced 
by Board School education and the dissemination, broadcast, of 
elementary science, the floodgates were opened, and a wave of 
scepticism swept the land and threatened to submerge the Church. 
In the confused mass of Darwinian or ‘ evolutionary ’ material, and 
the still more confused interpretation of the data, during the reign 
of the cocksure pontiffs of science—Huxley, Spencer, and Haeckel, 
fundamentals, distinguishing badges, the old abiding landmarks, 
separating and allocating the contributory and complementary 
spheres of religion and science, were obscured, if not altogether 
lost sight of. Whether geology refutes Genesis, whether evolu- 
tion explodes the dogma of man’s Fall, whether the higher 
criticism destroyed the authority of Scripture, whether ‘ miracle’ 
and ‘inspiration,’ in the old religious sense, were not verbal 
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quibbles and spent superstitions, whether the Christian faith was 
not inseparably bound up, and whether therefore it must not stand 
or fall with, the geocentric astronomy, whether—to bring the 
matter to a final uncompromising issue—there was any such thing 
as ‘spirit’ at all, and whether any approach to the secrets of the 
Cosmos and man’s true place and destiny in it, cauld honestly 
or ought to be attempted by the analytical methods of science, 
were among the salient points of that period, the bad period of 
newly enfranchised, dogmatic, short-sighted science. It was only 
later, when it was possible to survey the ground more calmly, and 
get things into focus, when it began to appear that, in spite of 
the cheerful surrenders of Church spokesmen, the spirit of the 
Church had surrendered nothing and had lost nothing, while the 
wonderful revelations of ‘ evolution’ had substituted nothing of 
any real value fur what it had believed it was destroying, that the 
last revulsion of feeling set in, and very largely owing to the fine 
work of truly philosophic scientific men, certain notable biologists, 
hand in hand with philosophers, the way is being paved to a 
closer and more intelligent co-operation, a more abiding and more 
fruitful reconciliation between the old enemies. 

But that desirable consummation is not likely to be best 
furthered by Churchmen trying to be amateur scientists, or 
scientists trying to be occultists. A rapprochement along those 
lines, while it menaces the dignity of science, menaces still more 
true spiritual evolution. The cleavage between the proper 
domains of material science and spiritual evolution goes deeper 
than this superficial entente recognises. There is, in fact, a real 
gulf, if not an antagonism, between science and religion. All 
science tends towards material monism, all religion towards 
spiritual monism. The recent interventions of pragmatism, and 
mystic pluralism, confuse relatively unimportant details, and blur 
sharp issues. The Church, the true Catholic Church, discarding 
all sectarian labels, rests upon the spirituality in man, upon what, 
therefore, is permanent and must endure. Science is immediately 
concerned with the infinite variety of fluctuating appearances, 
shimmering on the surface of the great deep of reality. The 
primary concern of the Church is the soul, the primary concern 
of science is the soul’s environment. The physical sciences use 
the analytic method and proceed by induction from particular to 
general. That is the wrong way to truth. A very little reflec- 
tion will show that it is impossible to reach a secure universal 
by a collection of infinite unexhausted and inexhaustible particu- 
lars. Yet it is the universal which the soul or spirit imperatively 
demands. This has for ages been a truism of the ancient wisdom ; 
advanced modern speculative thought begins to glimpse it again, 
but vaguely, nervously, a little suspiciously, through blurred and 
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badly refracting glasses. What is wanted is the direct vision of 
the unified and unifying, and this can never be obtained by 
Baconian induction. 

It might be as well for eminent divines, the accredited cus- 
todians and champions of religion, before dabbling in science, to 
remember that you cannot rationalise religion without destroying 
it. Sanctity and secrecy are of the essence of religion; science 
will have none of them. It demands publicity, naked and un- 
ashamed, for all its operations and achievements. It isolates, 
disintegrates, decomposes all which it handles, into measurable 
dust and ponderable ashes. It may rationalise a rainbow or a 
rose and rob the one of its symbolic fragrance, the other of its 
symbolic beauty and promise, and, although here its steps falter, 
it would resolve a sonata of Beethoven or a song of Shakespeare 
into kaleidoscopic groupings of conical brain-cells. But the spirit 
of all these things evades its calipers, scalpels, and crucibles, and 
just because it cannot be rationalised, weighed, measured, and 
explained remains a thing of beauty, and a permanent source of 
inspiration. 

Psychology, the Cinderella of the sciences, has of late been 
regarded as a possible common meeting ground, the No Man’s 
Land between the old camps of physics and metaphysics. But 
closer scrutiny shows that all psychology, which is popular to-day, ~ 
is misnamed. There is little ‘soul’ in it. Handled by orthodox 
biologists, physiologists, physicians, alienists, and pathologists, 
psychology soon comes to be founded on and exclusively referred 
to material mechanism, and the interplay of its parts. This 
psychology assumes that there is no such reality as an immaterial 
soul, it calls itself the science of the soul, and it leaves the soul 
out. Inspecting the energising centres of conduct, now in vogue— 
sex, self, the herd, or sex, self-preservation, nutrition—we may 
well wonder what part is left for spirituality to play? Eager, 
uninformed clergy sit at the feet of expert psycho-therapeutists, 
and learn to probe the hidden causes of nervous and mental 
disorders. They carry away these teachings saturated with 
materialism, and implying mechanism, to apply, in the confes- 
sional, to the healing of sick souls, and ministering to minds 
diseased. I use the words advisedly to emphasise a distinction 
which this new enthusiasm for science overlooks. I am 
emphatically convinced that neither those who are to lead, nor 
the multitudes who are to be led, up the steep path of spiritual 
evolution will profit by these crude appeals for information and 
guidance to mechanists and materialists. Statistical, bio-metric, 
mechanical interpretations of the great mystery of personality, 
with all its idiopathic manifestations, at foot of the scale of ascend- 
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ing mysteries, are false and useless. You may dissect and anato- 
mise the body, search out its every secret, physiologically, biologi- 
cally, explain it in terms of physics and chemistry, and you end as 
you began, with a machine, but you have not lifted the edge of the 
veil which enshrouds life, personality, the soul. Sanguine philo- 
sophie biologists hope to solve the problem of life some day, but 
even they admit that the unfolding problems of consciousness 
grow more and more insoluble. 

Along the old lines of Darwinian evolution, fundamentally 
material and confined to anatomy and physiology, which has too 
often been cheerfully embraced by Churchmen of scientific lean- 
ings, it is easy to trace the same prolific causes of error. The 
central problem is thrown out of focus, all sense of proportion is 
lost, and the beneficent energy of research is deflected into wrong 
channels and blind alleys. We have been talking and thinking 
too much of the evolution or development and adaptations of 
structure and functions, when we ought to have been concerned 
with what alone is now vitally important, the evolution of faculty. 
Academically it may interest the embryologist to prove from the 
structure of Man that at some remote period of his long ascent, 
when the principle of life, ‘ the morphaesthetic psychoid,’ began 
to mould its many tenements, man like all other mammals was 
amphibious. But the slow preparation of the temple for the 
indwelling of the dawning spirit has to-day only a secondary and 
unimportant bearing, if any, on the present evolution, direction, 
and destiny of man’s spiritual content. ‘As soon as we realise 
and admit,’ writes a friend in a comprehensive work which will, 
I hope, soon be given to the public, ‘ that one Spinoza counts for 
more than a hundred thousand Jack Johnsons, we ought to see 
the disastrous aberrations of Darwinian evolution.” I have for 
years insisted that the purely physical evolution of man was com- 
pleted thousands of years ago, in all its parts, and then began the 
last evolution—the toilsome arduous ascent of the spirit, along 
other lines and governed by altogether different conditions. 

Is it not possible to attach too much importance to purely 
somatological and pathological, too little to cultural, inheritance? 
The pathos of heredity makes dramatic and clamant appeal to us, 
and evokes indignant protests against inhuman injustice. But 
while scientific Agnostics have every right to combat this form of 
‘unmerited ’ evil (as they believe), it does not lie in the mouths of 
exponents of an infallible Scripture, and servants of a God who 
implacably declares that He will visit the sins of the fathers upon 
the children, to join with them in this fight. They have the right, 
and the duty, to prevent the fathers of future generations from 
‘sinning,’ but none to segregate and penalise already tainted 
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offspring and debar them from such share of life’s happiness as 
might, but for no fault of theirs, be within their reach, and so 
strike at the root of the mystery of ‘vicarious atonement’ or 
suffering, which is the characteristic inspiration of their creed. 
Nor can any practical utility be served to-day by curious inquiry 
into the primal habits of the remote ancestry of nations, whether 
the forerunners of this people were troglodytic, of that hylobatic, 
with empty deductions as to the probable mass dispositions of one 
and the other. Such futilities exaggerate the inoperative and 
irrelevant physical, to the exclusion of the all-important influences 
of cultural inheritance, But while the efforts of science to 
rationalise religion and materialise all spiritual things are intelli- 
gible and excusable, it is inexcusable for divines to ally themselves 
with and energetically promote them. The realm of the spirit is 
its own ; science can never encroach upon it ; and, recognising this, 
eminent hierarchs should rigorously confine themselves within it, 
and consecrate their lives and energies to beautifying, strengthen- 
ing and raising it. My general meaning must now be clear, 
although, in small compass, it is impossible to follow up ex- 
haustively and demonstrate every line of thought and assertion. 
I may point my moral and give a concrete illustration by a few 
comments on Dean Inge’s recent advocacy of Eugenics. 

After dedicating seventeen years to Neo-Platonic Mysticism, 
giving us his intellectually brilliant study of Plotinus, the pendulum 
of the Dean’s mind seems to have swung to the other extreme. 
As one released from an irksome self-imposed bondage, the 
Dean goes gladly to gambol at large in the fields of science. 
In virtue of his learning, scholarship, and versatility, Dean Inge 
is, if not himself the first, in the first rank of Christian speculative 
thinkers without, perhaps, being or ever having been in any pro- 
found sense a Christian. The cross-currents of faith, which he is 
pledged to champion, and a rebellious reason, are everywhere 
plainly discernible. His cold critical intellect could never 
genuinely be wrought up to the white heat of mysticism; the 
enthusiasms, the vision splendid, the exaltations, the ecstasies of 
the mystic in excelsis, all these would be simply repellent to 
it. The greatest of our contemporary English Churchmen 
ought not to have been a Churchman at all, but among the 
greatest of contemporary scientists. Dean Inge is tempera- 
mentally as unfit to be a great divine as Mr. Balfour to be a 
successful latter-day politician. Else it had hardly been possible 
for him to go forth publicly to give the Church’s sanction and 
benediction to scientific eugenism. For, however beneficial 
within its limits, Eugenics is a grossly material process, the affair 
of breeders aiming at producing merely physical approved animal 
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characters. Their goal is the healthy, perfect human animal, the 
corpus sanum. But what of the mens sana, and, more important, 
the animula vagula, blandula? In this coarse business of stock- 
breeding, it is obvious that those charged with the education, the 
encouragement and guidance of the soul on its arduous upward 
way, should take no interest and have no active concern. Pos- 
sibly, though this is by no means certain, since every hereditary 
disease must begin somewhere, a rigorously controlled system of 
universal State breeding might eradicate the commonest forms of 
hereditary disease. But it would certainly, were such a system 
practicable in a free people, which of course it is not, destroy along 
with bodily maladies much else of immeasurably greater import- 
ance and value. The thorough-going Eugenist might breed a race 
of physically stalwart men and women, he might even breed the 
Ideal Blond Beast, but at what a cost to collective character of all 
that beautifies, elevates, ennobles, and gives it moral and spiritual 
value? Neither Galtonian nor Mendelian laws hold out any 
promise of being able successfully to breed to order genius, or any 
pronounced moral or spiritual excellence. If people would con- 
sent to be dragooned so far, you might breed to order a tall, blue- 
eyed, or a short, black-eyed race, but no law of segregation, no 
hypothesis of unitary character-carriers would put you in the way 
of turning out Platos, Buddhas, and Shakespeares to order. 
Genius is always abnormal, everything of special and enduring 
value is to that extent abnormal; and abnormality is precisely 
what rationalised Eugenics abhors and would exterminate. What 
Mendelian or biometrist could have confidently predicted the 
birth of a Shakespeare or a Keats? Who, by painstaking calcu- 
lation of gametes, allelomorphs, homo-zygotes, and hetero-zygotes 
really hopes or wishes to control the wayward manifestations of the 
spirit which bloweth where it listeth, and in due season confirms 
intuited knowledge and expectation? Little wonder indeed if an 
ecclesiastical philosopher, surveying to-day the field of our vaunted 
‘ progress,’ puzzled and bewildered by so many glaring surface 
contradictions, and cynic refutations of high theoretical ethic, 
should grow faint-hearted and despond. Let such a one remember 
that progress does not necessarily lend itself to interpretation in 
terms of matter and the material sciences. Then, indeed, we 
might well liken the recent progress of civilisation to the headlong 
disastrous descent of the Gadarene Swine. It were perhaps wiser 
to renounce the hope of rectilinear spiritual ascent, to admit the 
inability of human eyes to take in the majestic sweep of cosmic 
curves, and make sanguine allowance for temporary regress, and 
repetitive spiritual discipline. We might then hear less of the 
Cassandra-like vaticinations of the Dean obliterating every 
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beaconing ray of hope in the growing murk of a perishing 
humanity. 

But I cannot help suspecting that these cries of despair are 
psychologically explicable, and that Dean Inge, like Nero, is a 
subjective hedonist, extracting a strange pleasure from his pain, 
in thus empirically testing and trying the foundations of his 


faith. 
Frank C. O. Braman. 





PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


FREUD enunciated his theory of dreams in 1900 and advocated his 
method of psycho-analysis for investigation of the mind and for the 
treatment of functional disorders (psychoneuroses). 

The medical profession in this country opposed Freud’s views 
rather bitterly. But the subject was studied by a few. Little 
headway was made in breaking down prejudice before the war 
brought the orthodox neurologist to a standstill in the search for 
means to meet ‘ shellshock.’ While he ran hither and thither in 
distraction the little Freudian school gained a foothold. It is now 
recognised generally that psycho-analysis at least has ‘come to 
stay.’ Credit is due to the little group which stood fast from the 
first and to those wha introduced the method with good result into 
the special hospitals and special clinic established under the 
Ministry of Pensions. 

Amongst the laity also a few enthusiasts bore the early burden. 
A few novelists acquired a new inspiration, a few critics and 
reviewers made tentative use of new phrases, a few journalists 
joked in a new way, and many ladies asked at the dinner-table ‘ Do 
you believe in psycho-analysis?’ Gradually a new cult was dis- 
covered, quite naughtily daring and yet scientific—decidedly some- 
thing to be picked up. The demand created a supply of lay prac- 
titioners, good and bad. The public concept of psycho-analysis 
remains rather ludicrously wrong. 

In Freudism there was one element which rendered it attractive 
to the unthoughtful at the same time that it rendered it distasteful 
to the thoughtful. This was its insistence on the predominating 
power of the sex instinct. Many abnormal psychologists were un- 
convinced. While these were investigating patiently, the out-and- 
out Freudian, both within and without the medical profession, 
held the stage—and seems to have overacted. 

At present there are three schools engaged in the treatment of 
abnormal mental states : 

(1) The old school (medical). 

This pins its faith to ‘ rest and quiet ’ in all cases, to medicines 
and to restraint. It is open to criticism only when it refuses to 
consider the new teaching. A diminishing school, it still contains 
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the strongest and most obviously prejudiced of the professional 
opponents of the new school. There is little likely to prolong its 
life.except the power of vested interests. 

(2) The (out-and-out) Freudian school (medical and lay). 

This school sacrifices the right to be called scientific by using 
psycho-analysis to the exclusion of other methods and in its ex- 
clusive worship of the sex instinct. It is not a large school within 
the profession of medicine. The daily Press is dealing admirably 
with the venal, ignorant and unscrupulous extra-professional class 
of practitioner. Our concern here is with the general tendency 
of the school. This appeals loudly and dangerously to those whose 
intraspection is apt to be coloured by the instinct dominant within 
themselves—to the young and inexperienced thinker. The 
tendency is shown well in two recent books on the subject. In one 
the writer, who to his credit does not call himself a psychologist, 
opens with fifty-four definitions. Thirty-four of these refer to the 
sex instinct, none to other instincts, and only one to man’s higher 
attributes—in the term sublimation, used by this school as a dust- 
bin for anything too nice to matter. The least to say of this writer 
is that dazzled by the brilliance of Venus he is blind to the might 
of Jupiter. The second writer boldly calls himself a psychologist ; 
more boldly asserts that ‘ the new psychology is practically centred 
on love.’ He tells us what love is. He leads us to believe that 
our poets have failed us by missing love’s most beautiful elements 
—its regression and narcissism, exhibitionism, masochism, sadism 
and incest ; that Ovid lied with his mille modi veneris, there are a 
thousand ways of making love—there are two only, interruptus 
and reservatus; that there are, alas, no more Hero’s and 
Leander’s; only Hetero’s and Homo’s! Such is the pinnacle 
reached by this phallephoric school. Its basis may be tested in 
this way. Place these writers before a Madonna and Bambino of 
Raffaello. Could they see how it symbolises the constant, per- 
manent upraising part of the sex ‘complex ’—called finely by 
McDougall the tender instinct? Is their insight not too surely 
hemi-atrophied? It is to be feared it is. For in the one book 
for students and young practitioners as in the other for parents 
and teachers, both by medical men—it is incredible but it is true 
—this ‘binding force of love the emotion’ is not mentioned. 
Remembering how books reveal the mental make-up of their 
writers we show restraint if we merely remind this school that 
‘Solomon had a thousand concubines and owned in despair that 
all was vanity.’ Follow it we cannot. If we magnify the import- 
ance of the reproductive instinct, and allow it a monopoly of the 
‘ psychic energy’; if in practice we fail to credit the mind with 
the power to endure conflict successfully without mud-stirring— 
then we follow to the destruction of the scope and splendour of the 
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new psychology. There is a necessity to counteract without delay 
the attempt of this school to impregnate pedagogics with its 
principles. 

(3) The new school (medical). 

Whilst using, when required, all methods known to science this 
school bases its use of psycho-analysis on the new psychology and 
employs it only in cases judged to be suitable. Its adherents are 
(a) Those who specialise in the study and treatment of functional 
disorders (neuroses, psychoneuroses)—called, rather clumsily, 
psychotherapists. This specialty is a creation of the war. It is 
largely a creation of the Ministry of Pensions. It is attracting an 
increasing number of thoughtful men; it is indeed not an exag- 
geration to say that while it is naturally uneven in quality it 
contains an unusual proportion of men of brilliant mental 
equipment. It suffers from unwillingness in high professional 
circles to recognise that a novel form of practice may require 
practitioners whose suitability is not to be computed by the 
standards of medical orthodoxy. (6b) Those alienists who have 
learnt to apply its teaching to the study and treatment of 
‘insanity.’ . Here we have more than one man of worldwide 
reputation to whom the new psychology owes much, derived from 
their study of the abnormal. (c) Indirectly those who devote 
themselves to the experimental study of thought and feeling may 
be included in this school. Much more of practical value may be 
expected from this class. It possesses at least one worker of 
unquestioned eminence. 

It is desirable to add that the new school does not include the 
practitioners who make exclusive use of hypnotism in treatment. 

To understand the attitude of the new school towards Freudism 
it is necessary to sketch very briefly the history and tenets of the 
new psychology. From this there may be derived also some 
appreciation of the new ideal which the best thought is now 
revealing to us. 

Up to the end of last century psychology had been abstract and 
speculative since its origin with Aristotle’s De Anima. The 
faculty school, the Scots school of realism and the German of 
idealism, even Hamilton and William James, alike failed to pro- 
vide a generally acceptable system. The first serious assault upon 
the old psychology came when the Darwinians attempted, on in- 
sufficient grounds, to embrace Mind in the evolutionary theory. 
The controversy between Neo Lamarckians and Neo Darwinians on 
the transmissibility of acquired characters led to a useful definition 
of instinct. This paved the way for the concept of an un(sub)- 
conscious mind. The old psychology fought the concept. It held 
that, if there were such a thing as an unconscious mind, the 
conscious knew it not and could not know it. This was the 
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position when Freud spoke. He argued from the study of the 
abnormal mind that the unconscious may be known by the 
conscious. He proved it by his method. Biologists were not slow 
to see their opportunity. While the continental school of abnormal 
psychology, with few but notable exceptions, was rummaging 
heads down in the rather muddy field of unconsciousness to which 
Freud led them, British biologists, conceiving reason and intellect 
as late products in evolution and appreciating the primitive origin 
of the instincts, swept both the conscious and the unconscious into 
the evolutionary theory. They vindicated not Darwin only. The 
high, broad and sane introspection of the British scientific mind 
achieved a triumph. The words of McDougall’ that ‘ the in- 
stinctive impulses determine the ends of all activities and supply 
the driving force by which all mental activities are sustained . . . 
all the complex intellectual apparatus of the most highly developed 
mind is but a means towards these ends ’—these words are the 
essence of the new psychology. 

The subject was now studied by the biologist on one side and 
the psychologist on the other. Unquestionably the Freudian 
school contributed to enlightenment, whilst losing admirers in the 
process. Yung in Zurich and Bernard Hart in England have 
admitted their indebtedness to Freud and added greatly to our 
knowledge, but do not accept ‘the whole of his vast body of 
doctrines.’ ? How normal and abnormal psychology are combining 
with biology to found the new psychology may be appreciated best 
from Mr. A. G. Tansley’s lucid exposition.* In this the subject is 
advanced appreciably ; it is raised away from the depths into which 
the Freudian school appeared likely to thrust it. 

The attitude of the new school of practitioners towards Freud 
is one of gratitude—for the fact that we know that dreams reveal 
what the waking consciousness cannot reveal and put us in touch 
with the mischievously repressed complex ; for his whole concept 
of mental conflict. Without dream (psycho) analysis we might 
flounder in error as, say, the neurologist without his lumbar 
puncture. The school parts from Freud when he magnifies the 
sex instinct and minifies the other instincts. It likes to compare 
psycho-analysis to the telescope—as an instrument with the whole 
firmament of instincts for its field. For this instrument history 
may call Freud our Galileo. Freud may yet strengthen his claim 
by some welcome recantation. In any case we continue to 
hesitate to admit that the new psychology, including Freud’s part 
in it, is yet as unassailable as the Copernican theory ; hope as we 
may from its attachment to the evolutionary theory. 


1 Social Psychology (twelfth edition), page 44. 
2 Bernard Hart, The Psychology of Insanity, preface to first edition, 1912. 


3 The New Psychology, 1920. 
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lt is not to be assuined that the new school denies the influence 
of the sex instinct. On the contrary it follows McDougall, Hart, 
Tansley and Yung in admitting its importance without over- 
estimation. On this point there seems need for a candid under- 
standing between the younger and the older practitioner. The 
introspection of the first tends to be coloured by his own repro- 
ductive instinct; that of the second, by what Tansley calls his 
‘ethical self.’"* It is permissible to suggest that if the younger 
psychologist follow the fashion of being psycho-analysed himself 
he shall at least hesitate to regard it as a baptism into omniscience, 
or to see in the shedding of his resistances a necessity to fling after 
them his decencies. In return his older colleague will no doubt 
never fail to recall how, in the Spectator, Addison reproved age for 
interpreting as an access of virtue that which is due only to the 
fading of desire. For introspection is the psychologist’s essential 
method. It cannot escape colouration from his ‘ personal 
equation.’ 

The practitioner of the new school, then, takes his stand on the 
new psychology.. He is fortified by knowledge of physiology and 
biology. He is an alienist and a neurologist to enable him to 
recognise the border-line between the functional and the organic— 
a line now shifting at the expense of the organic. He accepts the: 
doctrine that ‘ abnormal activities of the mind, as seen in hysteria 
and insanity, are but extreme and unbalanced developments of 
characteristics and functions which form integral parts of the 
normal mind,’ * but he bears in mind the possible danger in 
conclusions concerning the normal drawn from study of the 
abnormal. 

If his academic equipment is extensive his practical outfit has 
to embrace a remarkably wide range of observation and experience. 
As the heavens to the astronomer so is the world to the psycho- 
logist. The training of the naked eye must precede the use of the 
mental telescope, if the psycho-analyst is to be saved many a 
failure, many a weary search or re-discovery of an ancient truth. 
The psychologist is ill-equipped for practice without wide acquaint- 
ance with the behaviour of man the individual, man the group, 
and man the race. And this includes acquaintance with the 
accumulated experience of humanity expressed in great literature 
and art, in the history and folklore of peoples primitive and 
advanced, sophisticated and unsophisticated. There is finally 
the need of the practitioner, because he cannot avoid becoming 
an influence, to keep abreast of current thought on education, 
collective psychology and sociology. 

The questions arise—How far does the orthodox medical 
curriculum provide a suitable equipment for the practising 

4 The New Psychology, p. 173. 5 Tansley, op. ctt. p. 13. 
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psychologist? Even when strengthened by a short special course 
for a post-graduate diploma, is the curriculum in its entirety an 
advantage or a disadvantage? Can medical degrees and a string 
of hospital appointments be taken as guides to a man’s fitness to 
practise psychology any more than they can be accepted as 
indicators of his character? The rapid increase of late in the 
number of lay practitioners seems likely to hasten answers. It is 
essential that whatever body may decide the matter should be 
made aware fully of the danger to the public in allowing the 
practice of psycho-analysis to any but the highly qualified. It is 
certain that psycho-analysis is not a ‘cult’ to be entered upon as ~ 
if it were an independent ‘ology’ and without the academic and 
practical outfit of which some indication has been given. 

If the hypothesis concentrated and expounded by Tansley is 
now stated, the ideal stimulating the new school may perhaps be 
seen. 

The hypothesis embraces the doctrine, already given, of the 
nature of abnormal mental states, together with the doctrines of 
psychic determinism, of the instinctive origin of all mental activi- 
ties (McDougall), of psychic energy and the complexes (Yung), 
and of mental conflict (Freud and Hart). It renounces the power 
of reason to originate action and accepts its limitation to a co- 
ordinating influence. It adopts McDougall’s differentiation of 
the simple instincts, and groups them into the three universal 
complexes—the Ego, the Herd (Trotter), and the Sex. It admits 
that repression of the psychic energy attached to a complex may 
lead to serious psychic disorder, but it recognises the ability of the 
mind to endure conflict successfully unaided by psycho-analysis. 
It attributes to the Ego-complex an element named the Ethical 
Self constituted largely by ideals and endowed with the power to 
regulate the instinctive processes of the mind in accordance with 
those ideals—the seat in fact of ‘ self-reverence, self-knowledge, 
self-control.’ This attribute is unknown to the extreme Freudian. 
In treatment he may even omit true Freudian sublimation and 
stop short at an exposure of the unconscious shame—a pernicious 
practice accountable for much of the present outcry against the 
abuse of psycho-analysis. 

By assuming that normal mind and character are maintained 
by a proper balance or harmony between the universal complexes 
we are placed in the position to suggest that the problem for the 
parent and pedagogue is to adjust, for the individual to keep 
adjusted, and for the abnormal psychologist to readjust when 
required, that same balance or harmony. The bearing of the new 
psychology on education is too manifest, too important to require 
argument. It is not good that so many books have come from the 
Press professing to expound it but limited to the extreme Freudian 
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view. It is very certain that a balanced exposition of the relation 
of the whole philosophy to education has yet to be written. 
Perhaps, in the present state of our knowledge silence should be 
kept a little longer. 

The new school of practitioner—much as it values the new 
hypothesis—readily admits that it is not yet wholly proven. It 
finds its inspiration, its ideal, in the cold but intensely scientific 
phrase—-systematic investigation. It believes that is the name for 
the spade-work now being done by its rank and file. It hopes that 
the work will result in the erection of a definite standard of mental 
health, not only for the individual but also for the race. 

Such a standard is no doubt a remote possibility—it is, how- 
ever, @ possibility, even a probability. The spade-work now being 
undertaken by the new school of practising psychology is in effect 
analogous to that initiated at St. Andrews by Sir James McKenzie 
for the investigation of the early signs of physical disease. It is 
investigating the origin of mental disorder with the hope of ulti- 
mate prevention. Kraepelin, the eminent German psychiatrist, 
has sketched recently the scope and aim of an institute devoted to 
such research.* He points out that it would benefit the nation as 
well as the individual by giving insight into the changes which 
take place in the mentality of a nation; by showing whether 
degenerative or regenerative processes are predominant in the 
body politic—whether at the moment there is progress or retro- 
gression ; by revealing the gradual growth of menacing symptoms 
in certain phases of life. ‘The solution,’ he says, ‘of all such 
problems, is conditioned upon thoroughgoing study of the circum- 
stances in which abnormal soul conditions originate.’ The article 
is written with a restraint suggestive of a desire to avoid touching 
national susceptibilities ; it is no less stimulating. or if we agree 
with McDougall’ that the Group spirit should be and probably 
will be the main agent of further progress it is neither absurd nor 
unscientific to suggest that the Group Mind should not disdain the 
assistance of psychotherapy. No panacea, itis true. But surely 
more valuable than either a League of Nations or a Council of 
Action. It may be obtained only through painstaking and pro- 
longed systematic investigation of the individual mind as a pre- 
liminary necessity. Thanks to an enlightened policy of adminis- 
tration the Ministry of Pensions possess an institution * where 
investigation has been carried on for several years. This institu- 
tion has accumulated valuable material under unavoidably 
restricted opportunities. It is earnestly to be hoped that the 





& Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease, June 1920. 
7 The Group Mind (1920), Chapter xx. 
® The London Neurological Clinic, 15 Grosvenor Gardens. 
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value of its spade-work will not be lost in an overgrowth of 
administrative requirements. It is an institution which might 
be turned easily and economically into a Research Institute of 
national importance under enlightened clinical guidance. 

We are warned sometimes not to measure the growth of 
civilisation by the increase in the circulation of our favourite daily 
journal; nor yet in the Bergsonian sense, by the rapidity with 
which we adapt ourselves to our environment and our environment 
to ourselves with the substitution of extra-organic for organic 
organs. We may measure better by observing the upward trend 
of the ideals of the Group and its leaders. Perhaps also by some- 
thing more, suggested by Bertrand Russell ° : 


It is instinct which gives force, mind which gives means to direct force, 
and spirit that suggests impersonal uses for force of a kind that thought 
cannot discredit by criticism. 


The new school of psychology has a definite part in the task of 
educating the Group Mind into the impersonal consideration of a 
standard of mental health, by appeal to its tender instinct and 
to its spirit, rather than to its less worthy primitive instincts. 
It cannot be denied that we sadly require a standard of mental 
health ; that the war has intensified the need at the same time that 
it has provided us with a pathetically great field for systematic 
investigation. This generation of abnormal psychologists has an 
opportunity which it is to be hoped succeeding generations will 
neither have nor desire. If the reply be made that we have not 
yet attained a standard of physical health it is possible to agree 
without dismay. It is permissible ta refer the critic to that well- 
known and delightful writer*® who reminded us lately of the 
definite advance from Sir William Turner’s declaration some 
thirty years ago that ‘man’s body nogrennis the goal of evolu- 
tion,’ to the modern view that 


physique is ceasing to be of value except in so far as it serves the psychical 
. that progress is the emergence and increasing dominance of Mind. 


These considerations may serve to show that psycho-analysis 
cannot be divorced from the new psychology and practised by the 
uninformed or venal as an esoteric cult ; that it is an integral and 
essential part of the new psychology—a delicate instrument to be 
used only by the highly qualified, with becoming reverence for 
Mind and becoming humility of mind. The new psychology is 
not necessarily a final psychology ; its brilliance is that of the 

* Principles of Social Reconstruction (1916), p. 210. 

10 * The Future of the Body,’ by Lens; The New Statesman, December 11, 
1920. 
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dawn. In the work of the greatest of our native school, of men 
like McDougall, Hart, Myers, and Nicholl, it is possible to see the 
faint foreshadow of a widened hypothesis, recalling Bacon’s 


words : 
The knowledge of man is as the waters, some descending from above, 
some springing up from beneath; the one informed by the light of nature, 


the other inspired by divine revelation. 
- H. Laine GorDon. 
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THE GLORIOUS BATTLE OF MONTE SANTO 


‘ Dip Italy, then, really do anything in the Great War?’ This 
is a question—sometimes—asked in England, and the doubtful 
accent in which it is generally expressed contains in itself that 
sceptical answer which remains unsaid—rather to let an argument 
drop of which it is not indispensable to speak, than for a suspension 
of judgment. The fact is, whatever may be the answer to that 
question, one thing seems to be indisputable : that the symbol 
of the war fought by. Italy is commonly taken as Caporetto. 

‘Is Caporetto truly the sy:nbol of the Italian war?’ This is 
a fair question. It merits an answer. 

Another question might be : ‘Is it worth while speaking of the 
past war for other reasons than those reserved to the historian?’ 
No doubt men have now to face so many problems of the present, 
and thinking of the future is already such a difficult matter, that 
to think of the past seems—to a certain school—strange. Still, 
the presence itself of so many problems together, some of which 
seem desperate, ought to make us rather suspicious about their 
recent origin. May it not be that they are, in part at least, an 
inheritance of war mistakes? May it not be that we are, in part at 
least, on a wrong road that will lead up to a cul-de-sac and that 
it will be necessary to go back in order to find the right road? * 

To the question: ‘Is Caporetto the symbol of the Italian 
war?’ these pages try to prove that the answer must be ‘It is 
not.’ They try to prove that the true symbol of the Italian war 
is to be found in the Battle of Monte Santo. 

The battle of Monte Santo ended at Caporetto ; it ended then 
in a failure which was the logical consequence of the defeat at 

1 The author’s line is absolutely right. Only idle or superficial people wish 
to read or hear of anything rather than the war. The truth about the war, 
not only on the Western Front and on the Eastern but also on the Southern, 
has, so far, largely been suppressed for political and other purposes. The 
result of this on masses of people has been deplorable. Especially has the 
suppression of truth in regard to the Western Front worked great mischief 
among the working classes in this country. But it has had a bad effect on society 
generally, helping to produce movements towards both revolution and reaction, 
and spreading pessimism widely. Fortunately there is now a marked and 
growing desire among intelligent and sincere people for the real facts about the 


war on all fronts in place of propaganda or camouflage.—Epitor, Nineteenth 
Century and After. 
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Caporetto. ‘The battle of Monte Santo lasted more than a year 
without really gaining what is generally called a ‘success.’ It 
was a lost battle. And yet we do not hesitate to choose it as the 
symbol of the Italian war. We believe that the previous valour 
of the Italian soldier on the Carso brought forth its ripest fruit in 
the battle of Monte Santo. We believe that the subsequent 
resistance of the Italian soldier along the Piave, which changed 
Caporetto into a victory, was the direct consequence of his severe 
training in self-sacrifice gained during the long battle of Monte 
Santo. The acts of heroism shown by the Italian soldiers along 
the Piave and on the Carso were crowned with success, and, 
therefore, are better known. ‘The battle of Monte Santo is 
obscure, contradictory, almost inexplicable. It is most difficult 
to give any clear account of it. Still, without the battle of Monte 
Santo the whole Italian campaign loses its real meaning and 
character. 

The pages that follow are only a simple account of events which 
in part were witnessed by the writer and in part taken from the 
direct testimony of others. A simple, but true account. What- 
ever success it may find in the hearts of those who read it will not 
be due to its own merits, but almost entirely due to the degree of 
sympathy with which it is received. 

The spring of 1917 found the Italian army close against the 
wall of the Austrian defence, holding the positions in which it had 
been surprised by the winter. At one point of that wall the 
Italians had reached the threshold of the door which gave easiest 
access to the heart of the enemy’s territory. This door was 
situated in the area that fronted the Italian occupation in 
Gorizia. Beyond it opened out the low-lying valley of Vippacco, 
the shortest road to Trieste, Adelsberg and Lubiana. 

Two formidable pilasters supported this large door. One was 
the system Monte Santo, San Gabriele and San Daniele; the 
other the system of heights on the northern edge of the Carso 
(Faiti, Trstely, Stol ete.). This second pilaster was wholly in 
the possession of the enemy. It was still far back in the rear of 
their front. Any direct action against it was not to be thought 
of. On the other hand, the Italians were stationed at the base 
of the first pilaster. When this fell, the other would also fall 
automatically. For the enemy it was of the greatest possible 
importance to hold, at whatever cost, the pilaster of the Tre Santi 
(Three Saints). For the Italians it was of the greatest possible 
importance to take it. Gorizia, occupied the year before, lay at 
the foot of this pilaster. A continual menace hung over it. For 
the Italians, the fall of the Tre Santi meant an immediate result 
—the security of Gorizia; and another eventual and more 
important result—the defeat of the enemy. 
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The conquest of the Tre Santi had to begin with the conquest 
of that height which the spring of 1917 had found the Italians 
already hanging on to, and which was like the vanguard of the 
other two—Monte Santo. 

The epic period of the battle, which was called La Battaglia 
del Monte Santo from the place that symbolised it, began. The 
‘epic period ’—because the battle of Monte Santo did not begin 
then, in the spring of 1917. The first time the Italians attacked 
the system of the Tre Santi was three or four days after the taking 
of Gorizia (August 9, 1916). At that time, the 43rd and 45th 
Divisions, already exhausted by a battle which had lasted since 
the 6th of August, and not supported by new and fresh reserves, 
broke their force against the rocky and precipitous spur of 
S. Caterina, which descends from 8. Gabriele, as an advanced 
sentinel of the whole system, to the plain round Salcano. But, 
until then, the Battaglia del Monte Santo had not gained that 
aureola of legend it gained in the spring of 1917, one which 
marked it for the Italians as the Battle of battles of the whole 
campaign. 

Monte Santo was already famous before the war. There is a 
legend attached toit. This legend says that in 1539 the Madonna 
appeared to a certain peasant—Orsola (Ursula)—on the summit 
of Monte Santo, bidding her go and tell all the people round to 
build a church there in her honour. Orsola obeyed, but was taken 
for an impostor and put in prison several times, always being 
delivered, however, by the Holy Virgin. In 1544 the sanctuary 
was consecrated and the mountain was called Santo on account 
of the many miracles worked there. 

Before the war the sanctuary was reached by a wide stair which 
the devout pilgrims ascended on their knees. All round: the 
sanctuary were high trees, amongst them an enormous cypress. 
There was also a Venetian well. Large statues adorned the 
balustrade. Annexed to the church was a convent, and, latterly, 
a hotel was built, a kind of hospice for the pilgrims who flocked 
there from the region round Gorizia, Trieste, Ternova, Tolmino, 
and Eastern Friuli. A large main road, that wound round the 
Vodice, led from the valley up to the sanctuary, but the pilgrims 
preferred to ascend by that long and beautiful stair, shaded by 
huge trees and marked by the stations of the Via Crucis. The 
stair looked towards the S.E. between Sabotino and 8. Gabriele. 

Now, everything—church, convent, hotel and the hamlet of 
Monte Santo—is a heap of ruins. All that remains is the bare 
trunk, a metre high, of the famous cypress. 

The top of Monte Santo gives a magnificent panorama of the 
Italian Alps and the Adriatic Sea. Even after war broke out, 
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Monte Santo continued to be a pleasant place of resort for the 
Austrians. No wonder the enemy found themselves safe in the 
high, dominating region of Monte Santo. Its dominating power 
can be imagined from the fact that the distance from its summit 
(682 metres) to the summit of Sabotino (609 metres), on the other 
side of the Isonzo, is less than a mile, as the crow flies. 

Besides, it was well connected with the Austrian rear by easy 
roads leading to important centres; very little disturbed by 
the Italian artillery; a wooded region and free from enemy 
observation. 

The battle of Monte Santo began in May with the order to 
attack given to the Italian army. It is necessary to recall what 
the name ‘Monte Santo’ signified to the imagination of the 
Italian soldier. ‘Monte Santo’ signified a place where the enemy 
had gathered together the most extraordinary and unheard-of 
means of defence. It signified the most terrible hell that the 
fancy could conjecture. Above all it signified ‘death.’ 

And to the imagination of the Italian soldier a reality 
corresponded which justified it and which he himself had already 
experienced. Monte Santo was an advanced bastion of a whole 
mountain system, through the whole of which it articulated its 
defences. All vegetation had disappeared. A forest of trenches, 
cement trenches and deep wire entanglements, every line linked 
up by numerous communication trenches, supported by lateral 
defences which swept it from every side. On the reverse or 
sheltered side, huge caverns blasted in the live rock. Under the 
convent itself the enemy had created a labyrinth of safe galleries. 

Since August 1917 Monte Santo had been the torment of the 
Italian soldier. From there the enemy observed the Italian move- 
ments without being disturbed. From there he molested with 
unerring aim the Italian positions and the roads by which 
ammunition, water, food and reserves had to come up. In the 
sector of Salcano from August 1916 a continuous rain of artillery 
and machine-gun fire poured down from Monte Santo. 

Little by little, not only in the army, but also in the whole 
country, a kind of legend had arisen about Monte Santo. It 
seemed to Italy that the whole war was centred in that name: 
‘Monte Santo.’ 

The battle of Monte Santo in May 1917 was an epopee of 
heroisms. It began on the 12th of May and continued until the 
7th of June. On the morning of the 14th, the left wing of the 
Sixth Corps attacked the precipitous western side of Monte Santo. 
The attack was exposed to the Austrian fire on both flanks, on 
the left from the Vodice and on the right from San Gabriele. In 
spite of their enormous losses the Italians advanced. A column 
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climbed to the summit, bayoneting or capturing the defenders, and 
planted itself there amid a volume of smoke and heaps of shattered 
masonry. 

All the Austrian defences reacted. A very intense artillery 
fire was concentrated upon the conquered position; from the 
reverse of the mountain men swarmed out of the caverns, where 
they and their machine-guns had remained safe during the bom- 
bardment, and launched a counter-attack. Those few heroic 
infantrymen resisted desperately, but nearly all of them were 
killed or wounded. At last, as the position became untenable, the 
survivors were obliged to fall back from the summit. 

Again other attempts were made and more than once the goal 
was bravely reached. But, once reached, again the enemy’s 
reserves poured out of their caverns while their guns hammered 
the mountain-top. And again the Italians, in spite of their 
valour and their tremendous sacrifices, were driven back. 

It was at this time that the Italians advanced to the attacks 
accompanied by the strains of the Marcia Reale and Garibaldi’s 
Hymn. It is worth while remembering the leader of that 
legendary band, because his name will not sound unfamiliar to 
English ears : Arturo Toscanini. 

Besides the enormous losses, on account of the violence of the 
enemy fire the bringing up of reserves and food became impos- 
sible. So terrible was the fury of the battle and the alternate 
vicissitudes of advancing and recoiling that almost every day Italy 
believed Monte Santo was taken. This news was even brought 
to the assembled Parliament in Rome, and, if I remember right, it 
was Minister Bissolati who read it out. But the Italians only 
succeeded in strongly entrenching themselves under the ruins of 
the convent; they could not wrench the summit from the 
Austrians. When, finally, the fierce fighting had died down, 
Monte Santo, now reduced to a vast waste of ruins and dead 
bodies, was still resisting. It resisted until August, a suspended 
menace above the head of the Italian soldier, and it maintained 
its legend of ‘ invincibility ’ to the end. 

San Gabriele, for the conquest of which a battle very similar 
to that of Monte Santo had been fought at the same time, resisted 
strongly. But the battle that had been taking place further north 
had succeeded in advancing the Italian line beyond Monte Kuk 
and the Vodice (two heights to the N. W. of the Santo). 

It is necessary to recall the troops whose names are indissolubly 
linked with the battle of May 1917: Florence Brigade (127th 
and 128th regiments), which lost 50 per cent. of its strength; 
Avellino Brigade (231st and 232nd regiments), which lost about 
3000 men out of 5000 and more than 100 officers out of 140; 
Campobasso Brigade (23rd and 24th regiments), 
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The offensive of May was followed by another and worse 
period for the Italian soldiers hanging on under the summit of 
Monte Santo. Then began a long succession of humble and 
obscure sacrifices ; a continual digging of trenches with rain soak- 
ing through the shelters, the bread and the clothes; a period of 
ignored and rapid deaths, of desperate counter-attacks. The 
enemy’s firing never seemed to pause night or day. And, in the 
meantime, the Austrians tried another way of weakening the 
Italian resistance. Showers of pamphlets and posters with every 
kind of insinuating flattery poured like a stream of poison among 
that heroic handful of soldiers, but in vain. In spite of all, the 
Italian soldiers continued to dig trenches, set wire entanglements, 
and wait. 

The Italian Commander-in-Uhief, General Cadorna, convinced 
that it was almost impossible that the group of the Tre Santi would 
fall by a direct action, hoped it would fall by a lateral one, and he 
waited until August. 

In August, after the fall of Monte Jelenik, pivot of the defence 
of the Bainsizza plateau (the broad upland between the Chiapovano 
valley and the Isonzo), the advance of the centre of the Second 
Army from the line of the Kuk-Vodice became easy. It moved 
forward with a conversion to the right and so facilitated, in its 
turn, the attack of the Sixth Corps against Monte Santo, which 
then, finally, fell into the hands of the Italians (August 24, 1917).? 

Monte Santo was thus conquered. But the battle which took 
its name from it still lasted. When Monte Santo felt itself in 
danger, it seemed to have consigned all its infernal power to San 
Gabriele—which already had so much of its own. As long as 
San Gabriele was able to resist, Monte Santo was not really 
conquered and from one moment to another could again take its 
place in battle against the Italians. The battle for the conquest 
of San Gabriele was but the second phase of that of the Santo. 

At the same time in which Monte Santo fell, San Gabriele was 
furiously attacked. The early development of the battle followed 
very closely in its course the battle of May for the Santo. 

First, a surprise attack succeeded. It was then that the 
Italian reparti d’assalto (storming troops) had their baptism of 
fire. These reparti d’assalto had, only shortly before, been 
organised by the Commander of the Second Army, General 
Cappello; afterwards they became known as the Arditi. The 
infantry reached the summit of the mountain. All the defenders 
were taken prisoners. Without pausing, panting, like hounds in 


2 On August 19, 1917, at Udine, General Cadorna’s G.H.Q., a British officer 
of high repute told us that certainly no troops in the world could have fought 
with greater heroism than the Italians before Monte Santo and San Gabriele.— 
Eprtor, Nineteenth Century and After. 
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the chase, the Italians, after having reached the summit, passed 
beyond it and arrived on the slopes of Monte San Daniele. But, 
after waiting in vain for reinforcements, they were obliged to with- 
draw. The Austrians returned to the summit of San Gabriele. 

In the meantime the general attack, which had advanced con- 
siderably into the Bainsizza plateau, having gained its objective, 
had stopped. The long battle-front now narrowed to one point : 
San Gabriele. General Cadorna gave the order that the entire 
weight of the Second Army, so increased as to constitute the most 
powerful concentration of artillery, should be directed against 
the amphitheatre of Gorizia for the conquest of San Gabriele. 
This was done; and the intensity of fire outdid all previous 
bombardments. 

Still, the results obtained were meagre. The highest quota of 
San Gabriele (646 metres) was not occupied. Only a lower quota, 
the Veliki Hrib (526 metres), was held (August 30). Also the 
Sella di Dol, the saddle which divides Monte Santo from San 
Gabriele, fell into the hands of the Italians. Thus, the legend of 
‘invincibility’ of the Santo had passed intact to San Gabriele! 
The Italian valour was met by a superior force that repelled it. 

Then, by the suggestion of the Commander of the Second 
Army, a fresh and different attempt was made. San Gabriele 
ought to be vanquished by an assedio di fuoco (siege of fire). 
Assedio di fuoco signified to hammer the mountain night and day, 
for a certain period, with such an avalanche of shells as to prevent 
the arrival of any reserves or provisions. The assedio di fuoco was 
initiated, but, as it became evident that the Austrians were pre- 
paring an offensive along the whole line from Tolmino to the 
Adriatic Sea, it lasted only three days and then stopped. And, 
thus, the highest quota of San Gabriele remained in possession of 
the enemy to dominate, until October, the old and new positions 
of defence and offence of the Italians. 

The last general offensive of the Italians on the Isonzo front, 
that had lasted from the 18th of August until the middle of 
September, had concentrated its fiercest and most determined 
struggle in the area of Monte San Gabriele. For more than a 
fortnight the most tremendous fighting was confined (as has been 
already noted in England) to a space not much larger than 
Trafalgar Square, and into such a small furnace more than thirty 
Austrian battalions had been thrown. 

San Gabriele—a mass of rocks covered with scanty red soil— 
was named ‘ Inferno’ by the Austrians, and they said that it had 
been lowered ten metres as the result of the cannonading. The 
Italians had remained, as before said, under the highest quota, at 
quota 552. Troops advanced meant, as before on the Santo, 
troops lost. Every night, from sunset to dawn, the Austrian fire 
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harassed the Italian line and immediate rear. How often entire 
companies remained without food! How many men and mules 
were blown down into the swift-rushing Isonzo ! 

One of the places most tormented was the Sella di Dol. The 
conquest of the Sella di Dol, which had taken place in August, 
had resolved the logistical problem in regard to the troops that 
had advanced in the depression of Britof. The supplies for the 
sector of San Gabriele, Monte Santo, and, beyond, for the valley 
of Gargaro, as far as the first trench line on the Bainsizza, had 
no other way of passing except by crossing the Sella di Dol. ‘T'o 
pass by there was almost an impossible task, by night on account 
of the enemy’s artillery, and by day on account of the fire of 
the machine-guns hidden in the rocks of Santa Caterina. How 
many fell half-way ! 

As on the reverse of the Santo, so on the reverse of San 
Gabriele the Austrians had rock caverns that afforded protection 
to large bodies of troops. The summit was a most complicated 
net-work of defences. 

And, as before on the Santo, so now the Italian soldiers 
remained hanging on to San Gabriele in an almost untenable 
position. They remained there until the tragic October of the 
same year, 1917 : Caporetio. When October came, San Gabriele 
had become a filthy mélée of shattered rock and broken bodies, 
skulls, skeletons, pieces of clothing, helmets, boots, broken rifles 
and ammunition, viscid black slime and stench. ‘To the living it 
gave a sense of utter desolation ; the cold was intense, the clothing 
insufficient, the rain as incessant as the firing of the enemy. 

The Austrian and Italian trenches were so close together that 
in moving only a few steps the direction could easily be lost. 
One night an Austrian postman arrived by mistake in the Italian 
line and brought the post of a whole battalion. Another time 
an Austrian, very innocently, brought to the enemy a much- 
appreciated gift—a barrel of rum. These Austrians had lost their 
way, or, more exactly, their direction. At the time of Vittorio 
Veneto, several tombs were found with only one cross, bear- 
ing words like these: ‘186 unknown Italians,’ ‘154 unknown 
Austrians.’ 

And then came the retreat of Caporetto. At that time Monte 
Santo was held by the troops of the 8th Division. The 66th 
Division was holding San Gabriele. The connexion between the 
two was on the north side of the Sella di Dol. Both these 
Divisions behaved magnificently. The 66th Division, the last to 
defend San Gabriele, was formed with the Abruzzi Brigade (57th 
and 58th Regiments) and the Cuneo Brigade (7th and 8th 
Regiments). The extreme right of the 8th Regiment, that was 
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defending the spur of Santa Caterina, was joined with the left wing 
of the 24th Division. 

When the gravity of the breach made by the enemy at Caporetto 
was realised, the troops of the Santo and San Gabriele were 
ordered to withdraw. Whoever witnessed the events of that time 
can never forget the magnificent behaviour of these troops, who, 
not vanquished, were nevertheless obliged to give over to the 
enemy the places of their martyrdom and their glory. The days 
that preceded the total abandonment of the Tre Santi are the 
saddest in the whole long battle which took its name from them. 

The enemy, emboldened by their success in the zone of 
Caporetto, immediately enlarged their attack along the whole 
sector of the Second Army and along the positions of the Third 
Army, the ‘ Invincible,’ whose battle-front extended from Gorizia 
to the Adriatic Sea. 

The main objective of the enemy was to conquer San Gabriele 
at one blow and then quickly invade the plain of Gorizia. If this 
manceuvre had succeeded, the enemy would have gained a short- 
cut to the unprotected flank of the Third Army, that was carrying 
out its retreat in good order, and would have reduced it to a 
desperate situation, with incalculable consequences for the whole 
development of the Italian campaign. But at that momentous 
time the soldiers of San Gabriele understood what their country 
demanded of them. From the 24th to the 28th of October the 
Austrians attacked San Gabriele with a fury increasing so much 
the more as the time necessary to cut off the retreat of the Second 
Army was diminishing. 

Little is known of the events of those days—obscure days of 
obscure sacrifices and obscure heroisms. But one thing is known 
—the enemy could not break the resistance of the defenders of 
San Gabriele. 

The attacks of the 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th were all victoriously 
repulsed, leaving prisoners in the hands of the Italians. Then, 
in order to protect the retreat a small body of troops remained 
behind. Little by little they were reduced to a battalion, then to 
a company, then to a platoon, and, finally, only a handful of 
heroes were left to throw bombs and stones at the advancing 
enemy. 

From the 26th to the 28th the troops of Monte Santo and San 
Gabriele crossed the Isonzo without knowing exactly what was 
happening further north, only believing they were going back 
to hold the line of Monte Sabotino-Podgora, along the right bank 
of the Isonzo. But orders continued to arrive to withdraw always 
further back, back, back. Veterans who had fought at Oslavia, 
on the Sabotino and on the Carso, wept when abandoning for 
the last time those places which they had for so long considered 
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as one of the last stations of their Via Crucis and as the threshold 
of a glorious victory, whilst the enemy’s artillery and machine- 
gun fire was following them step by step. 

The Italian war ended the year after with the total defeat of 
the Austrian army at Vittorio Veneto. 

Without having endured the long Calvary of the battle of 
Monte Santo, could the Italian army have arrived at the glory of 
Vittorio Veneto? 

GIUSEPPE AGNINO. 
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THE ARMY IN WAR AND PEACE 


In the following pages an attempt will be made to sketch, in 
outline, the constitution of the Regular Army in such a fashion 
as will enable the ordinary layman to obtain a fairly comprehen- 
sive view of the component parts of that great organisation, of 
their relations to one another, and of their grouping in battle 
formations. 

ESTABLISHMENTS AND STRENGTHS 


The establishment of a unit is calculated in personnel, horses, 
guns, etc. to fulfil certain tactical requirements, and is so adjusted 
as to secure administrative efficiency and economy. 

Under normal conditions, the peace establishment of units 
is considerably below the war establishment : the war establish- 
ment is fixed solely with an eye to military requirements, and 
is laid down on a permanent basis, which is adhered to until 
it is found by experience that some modification is desirable in 
order to meet new conditions; the peace establishment at home, 
on the contrary, is liable to considerable fluctuations, the main 
principle being to fix it as low as possible, consistent with 

(1) ensuring that military training shall not suffer too greatly 
from excessive attenuation of the strength of units, and 

(2) making sufficient provision for training the numbers 
required to maintain the regular flow of men into the Army 
Reserve, who will be required, on mobilisation, to bring units 
up to their war establishment. 

We shall, in the following pages, consider only war establish. 
ments, when dealing with the strength of units. 


A DIvIsIon 


A Division is a complete tactical and administrative forma- 
tion, consisting of definite proportions of the various arms: it 
is convenient to estimate the strength of military forces in the 
field, by the number of Divisions present, on the assumption that 
the component units are maintained at war establishment. 

The total strength of a Division in 1914 on a war establishment 
was 18,073 all ranks, 54 18-pr. Q.F. guns, 18 4.5-inch Q.F. 
howitzers, 4 60-pr. B.L. guns, and 24 machine-guns. During 
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the course of the war, this strength was brought up by various 
augmentations to 18,825 all ranks, 36 Q.F. guns, 12 Q.F. 
howitzers, 40 trench mortars, 64 machine-guns, and 200 Lewis 
guns. The accompanying diagram will show at a glance the 
composition and establishment, by arms and branches of the 
service, of a Division, in 1914, as authorised for the Expedi- 
tionary Force of six Dixisions :— 

, 3 Infantry Brigades of 4 Battalions each. During the 


_. course of the war a Machine-gun Company, and a Light 
| Trench-Mortar Battery were added to each Brigade. 
1 Cavalry Squadron. During the course of the war the 
Divisional Squadron was abolished, and Cavalry was only 
| attached to a Division, from the Corps Cavalry, when it was 
required or likely to be required. 


‘caer 


, Divisional Artillery, consisting of Headquarters and 
3 Field Artillery Brigades of 5 6-Gun Batteries, 
1 Field Artillery Brigade of 1 6-Howitzer Battery, 
1 Heavy Artillery Battery of 4 60-pr. B.L. Guns and 
Ammunition Column. 
1 Divisional Ammunition Column. 
____} During the course of the war, the Field Howitzer Brigades 
were broken up, and one Battery was added to each of the 
3 Gun Brigades, making a total of 4 Batteries per Brigade. 
At the same time, one of the Divisional Gun Brigades was 
transferred to ‘Army Troops,’ leaving only two Field 
Artillery Brigades with the Division. The Heavy Battery 
and Ammunition Column was transferred to ‘ Corps Troops.’ 
3 Medium and 1 Heavy Trench-Mortar Batteries were added. 
( 


Divisional Engineers, consisting of Headquarters and 

|_—4 2 Field Companies. During the course of the war, a third 
{ Company was added. 

\_— Divisional Signal Company. 

( Divisional Transport and Supply Unit. 1 Divisional Train, 

|. comprising 4 Companies Army Service Corps, to which was 

( added, during the war, 1 Divisional Supply Column. 

i— Divisional Medical Units—3 Field Ambulances. 


Divisional Commander 
Divisional Headquarters 


| 
| 





The preceding diagram shows the composition of a Division 
in 1914 and the principal changes made therein during the course 
of the war to meet the special conditions which were encountered. 
Some of these changes were of a temporary character due to 
those special conditions ; but some of them were due to the evolu- 
tion of modern warfare, and having been tested by experience 
are likely to be of a more permanent character: these changes 
will be dealt with subsequently. 


CoMPOSITION oF UNITS 
The composition of the various units which are incorporated 
in the Divisional organisation calls for more detailed notice. 


Taking them in the order given in the diagram : 
An Infantry Brigade in 1914 consisted of the H.Q., numbering 
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8 of all ranks, and 4 Infantry Battalions, each numbering 1000 of 
all ranks ; in addition to which were the Departmental services, i.e. 
Army Service Corps, Army Medical Service, Army Veterinary Ser- 
vice, Military Mounted Police, Army Ordnance Service, and Army 
Postal Service, numbering in all 19 with H.Q. and 28 with 
Battalions; making in all a grand total of 4055 as the establish- 
ment of a Brigade. It will be remembered by many readers 
that in the winter of 1917-18 the infantry drafts required to 
make good the wastage of the strenuous year of 1917, in France, 
had not yet materialised, and that in consequence of the serious 
deficiency in men, it became necessary to reduce the establish- 
ment of Infantry Brigades from 4 Battalions to 3, one Battalion 
being scrapped and utilised to furnish drafts to bring the other 
Battalions up to an approximation of their proper war establish- 
ment—and it was only an approximation ! 

There is of course no intention of perpetuating the utterly 
unscientific establishment of 3 Battalions to an Infantry Brigade ; 
it was a political expedient to evade the consequences of political 
failure—the military consequences could not be evaded, but the 
onus of these could be laid on the soldiers. We have already 
returned to the 4-Battalion Brigade. 

During the war the establishment of a Brigade was augmented 
by the addition of a Machine-gun Company and a Light Trench- 
Mortar Battery : but experience proved that a separate organisa- 
tion for the Machine-gun Companies into Machine-gun Battalions 
was advantageous and tactically more efficient ; consequently the 
Machine-gun Battalion became an additional Divisional unit. 
The Machine-gun Corps at one time promised to become a per- 
manent organisation as a separate arm of the Service, and there 
is no doubt that, for wars on the great scale which we have so 
recently witnessed, the Machine-gun Service would be a far 
more effective factor in the great fighting machine, as a separate 
arm, than it could ever become as a mere adjunct to another 
arm of the Service. 

After the war, however, considerations of economy, fortified 
by the assumption that we should not be engaged again in a 
war on a great scale, within the next decade at all events, decided 
the fate of the Machine-gun Corps, and a complete measure of 
decentralisation has resulted which allots a Machine-gun Platoon 
to each Battalion: this makes 32 machine-guns per Brigade and 
a total of 96 to the Division, as against 64 with the Divisional 
Machine-gun Battalion, and 48 in the previous organisation of 
one Machine-gun Company per Brigade. 

The Trench-Mortar Company has also ceased to be a Brigade 
unit, the new establishments contemplating a mortar section to 
each Battalion. 
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The Divisional Cavalry, consisting of one squadron of 
Yeomanry, was practically never incorporated in the Divisional 
organisation, and has probably dropped out permanently. 
Generally speaking, a regiment was attached to Corps Head- 
quarters as Corps Cavalry, instead of being distributed by 
squadrons, among Divisions. For communication duties, the 
Divisional Signal Company is far more useful, and for tactical 
purposes Cavalry or Cyclists ave allotted as and when required, 
from Corps Headquarters. 

Divisional Artillery.—In 1914 the Field Artillery of a Division 
consisted of 4 Brigades of 3 Batteries each : 3 of these Brigades 
were composed of Batteries armed with 6 18-pr. Q.F. guns, and 
one Brigade was composed of Batteries armed with 6 4.5-inch 
howitzers. Thus the Field Artillery of a Division comprised 
54 Q.F. guns and 18 Q.F. howitzers. A Battery is divided into 
3 sections of 2 guns each; each section, complete with ammuni- 
tion waggons, is commanded by a subaltern officer (Lieutenant or 
2nd Lieutenant). The Battery is commanded by a Major, with 
a Captain as second in command whose function in action is 
principally to attend to the ammunition supply. 

In the New Army created by Lord Kitchener, the organisa- 
tion was at first slightly different: the Batteries consisted of 
4 guns (or howitzers) instead of 6, and there were 4 Batteries 
instead of 3 to the Brigade: this made a total of 48 Q.F. guns 
and 16 Q.F. howitzers per Division,—or 6 less guns and 2 less 
howitzers than there were in the Field Artillery of an Old Army 
Division. 

During 1916-17, however, as the supply of guns became more 
plentiful, these 4-gun Batteries were converted into 6-gun 
Batteries, and the Howitzer Batteries were similarly treated. 
About the same time another change was made in the Field 
Artillery organisation: Howitzer Brigades ceased to exist as 
part of the Divisional Artillery, one Battery from each Howitzer 
Brigade being added to the establishment of the gun brigades, 
making a total of 18 guns and 6 howitzers per Brigade of the 
Divisional Artillery. The number of Field Artillery Brigades 
per Division was reduced to 2, which gave a total of 48 pieces, 
and this organisation applied equally to the Old and to the New 
Army Divisions. Concurrently with these changes, a new 
creation was made by allotting a number of Field Artillery 
Brigades to Army Troops, the number being dictated by circum- 
stances and regulated from time to time by G.H.Q. 

This reduction of the number of Field Artillery Brigades to 
2 for Divisional Artillery, and the addition of Field Artillery 
Brigades to ‘ Army’ Troops, was found to be the most suitable 

Vor. LXXXIX—No 529 Qk 
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organisation for the great theatre of war on the Western Front, 
as the 2 Brigades included in the new establishment were suffi- 
cient far normal requirements, and the existence of a strong force 
of ‘Army’ Field Artillery Brigades enabled Army Commanders 
to reinforce such parts of their line as were specially active, with- 
out any dislocation of the Divisional organisation. Similarly 
G.H.Q. could allot F.A. Brigades to Army Commanders in strict 
relation ta their requirements from time to time. 

But in view of the probable military requirements of the 
next few years, it seems to be agreed that we shall revert to 
the establishment of 3 F.A. Brigades to a Division, consisting 
each of 3 Gun Batteries and 1 Howitzer Battery, making a total 
of 64 pieces per Division. 

Heavy Artillery in 1914 was represented by one 60-pr. B.L. 
Battery of 4 guns with ammunition column in each Division, but 
this was dropped in the earliest days of the war, and the Divi- 
sional Heavy Batteries were reformed into Brigades—which had 
always been the peace organisation for administration and train- 
ing—and allotted to Corps or Army Troops. A purely tem- 
porary organisation, applicable to the special conditions of trench 
warfare, was created as an addition to Divisional establishments 
in the shape of 3 Medium and 1 Heavy Trench-Mortar Batteries : 
these Batteries will find no place in the post-war establishment 
of a Division. 

Divistonal Engineers.—The establishment of Divisional En- 
gineers was raised from 2 Companies to 3, during the war. The 
addition of a Pioneer Infantry Battalion to Divisional establish- 
ments was made early in the war, as a temporary measure to 
relieve the Royal Engineers of a mass of work of a semi-technical 
nature which did not require highly skilled men: this measure 
was not found to be an altogether satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty, and the post-war establishments will probably provide 
for 3 double Field Companies R.E. per Division, as well as a 
Field Park R.E. with bridging equipment. The new Double 
Companies will contain a considerable proportion of semi-skilled 
men who will be the equivalent of the Pioneer Battalion personnel. 

Divisional Signal Service.—This organisation was in its 
infancy at the beginning of the war, as a kind of experimental 
offshoot from the Royal Engineers. It rapidly grew during the 
war to be a most important and efficient branch of the Service, 
and finally by Royal Warrant of June 28, 1920, the ‘Corps of 
Signals’ was created as one of the distinct branches of the 
Service with a Corps organisation of its own. 

To the layman, the name does not convey anything approach- 
ing a correct understanding of its varied and important duties 
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and functions, which embrace every sort of means of cammunica- 
tion—visual signal, telegraph, telephone, wireless, carrier pigeon, 
and despatch riders. 


A CAVALRY BRIGADE AND CAVALRY Division 


A Cavalry Brigade forming part of a Cavalry Division in 1914 
consisted of 3 Cavalry Regiments, 1 Signal Troop, and H.Q., 
amounting to 1718 all ranks. During the course of the war a 
modification was introduced by the addition of a Battery of Royal 
Horse Artillery, which thus became part of the Cavalry Brigade 
establishment, instead of remaining under the command of the 
Horse Artillery Brigade Commander of the Cavalry Division. 

A Machine-gun Squadron was added, and the strength of the 
Cavalry Regiments composing the Brigade was slightly reduced : 
the net result of these changes was to give the Brigade a total 
strength of 2171 of all ranks, 6 Q.F. guns, and 48 machine guns, 
i.e. 4 squadrons of 12 guns each, of which one was the Brigade 
Squadron, and the other three were Regimental Squadrons. 

A Cavalry Brigade not forming part of a Cavalry Division in 
1914 contained a Battery R.H.A., a Field Troop R.E., and a 
Signal Troop. 

The 1914 (pre-war) establishment of a Cavalry Division com- 
prised 4 Cavalry Brigades, 2 Brigades Royal Horse Artillery, 
1 Field Squadron Royal Engineers, and 1 Signal Squadron : this 
establishment was modified very early in the war, when it was 
found necessary to increase the number of Cavalry Divisions 
from one to two, and later on ta a still greater number. This 
modification consisted principally in the reduction of the number 
of Cavalry Brigades in a Division, from 4 to 3, and the allot- 
ment of 1 Battery R.H.A. to each Cavalry Brigade, instead of 
2 Brigades of 2 Batteries to each Cavalry Division ; this involved 
no change in the proportion of guns to Cavalry. 

The total strength of a Cavalry Division, inclusive of its 
departmental services, amounted ta 9209 of all ranks, on the 
pre-war establishment ; and to 8336 on the subsequent establish- 
ment evolved during the war. 

The Corps Cavalry, which absorbed the Squadrons originally 
allotted to Divisions (1 Squadron per Division), consisted of a 
single regiment, usually of Yeomanry, forming part of the estab- 
lishment of an Army Corps: this regiment was at a somewhat 
lower establishment than the regiments comprising the Cavalry 
Brigades of a Cavalry Division. 
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THe ‘Corps’ AND THE ‘ ARMY’ 





The term ‘ Corps’ is used in two distinct senses : 
(1) for the purposes of the Army Act certain ‘ combinations 
of military bodies of our Regular Forces, Special Reserve, and 
Territorial Forces’ are by Royal Warrant (A.O. 250 of 1916) 
“deemed to be Corps.’ These include the Household Cavalry, 
Dragoons, Lancers, Hussars, Royal Horse and Royal Field 
Artillery, Royal Garrison Artillery, Royal Engineers, Rayal 
Flying Corps, Machine-gun Corps, Army Ordnance Department, 
Army Service Corps, etc., etc. 

(2) As a tactical and administrative formation in the field, the 
definition of a ‘Corps’ is—-‘ A group consisting of two or more 
Divisions.’ At the beginning of the war, the 6 Divisions of the 
Expeditionary Force were grouped in 3 Corps of 2 Divisions each. 
Later on, a Carps usually consisted of 3 or 4 Divisions. In 
addition to the Divisions, there may be added certain ‘ Corps 
troops,’ such as Cavalry, Artillery, etc., together with the Corps 
Headquarters which numbers 144 of all ranks, and includes a 
Brigadier-General Royal Artillery who acts as technical adviser 
in artillery matters and a Brigadier-General Royal Engineers 
who fulfils a similar function in engineering matters. In trench 
warfare, the Corps was to a great extent stationary, with a de- 
finite area and frontage allotted to it; the Divisions composing 
the Corps would be changed from time to time, but not the Corps 
Headquarters. 

A Cavalry Corps, similarly, is a group of 2 or more Cavalry 
Divisions, and forms the ‘ independent’ Cavalry, as opposed to 
the ‘Corps’ Cavalry, which is included in the establishment of 
an Army Corps. 



























An ARMY 










An ‘Army’ is a group of 2 or more Corps, when the term 
is used in reference to formations in the field. During the war 
we had five ‘ Armies’ in France. 

When we talk in a general way of ‘the Army,’ we mean the 
military forces of the Crown, without reference to the technical 
significance of the term in regard to its meaning a group of 2 or 
more Corps. It is usual to refer to Armies by their numbers, 
or by the names of their Commanders, the former being the official 
custom. 
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System of Command in the Field 
N.B. Exclusive of Line of Communication Services, etc. 


Commander-in-Chief 
G.H.Q. 





| 
Army ‘ ‘eile Army 
N.B.—An Army consists of two or more 
Corps. The number of Armies depends 
on the magnitude and scope of the 
operations. 


] | 
Corps Corps 
N.B.—A Corps consists of two or more 
Divisions. The number of Corps in an 
Army depends upon the magnitude and 
scope of the operations to be undertaken 
by the Army, and is limited by the 
number of units which can be effectively 
| controlled by a single Army Commander. 
oF se oe 
Division Division Division 
N.B.—A Division has a fixed establishment 
of the various arms of the service, in 
certain proportions which have been 


| 

fixed as,the result of experience ; it is 

| tactically and administratively complete 
in itself. 
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HEAVY ARTILLERY 


The only Heavy Artillery with the original Expeditionary 
Force consisted of 6 4-gun Batteries of 60-pr. B.L. guns: this 
was supplemented very early in the war by a number of batteries 
of 6-inch B.L. howitzers from the Siege Train. As the war went 
on, heavier and heavier guns and howitzers were called into play 
and allotted as required, under G.H.Q. or Army Commanders’ 
orders. The Heavy Artillery of modern Armies is now recognised 
as a normal part of the Field Army, and by Army Order 451 of 
1920, a revised nomenclature was introduced which will prevent 
confusion in discussing and dealing with this great branch of 
the Royal Garrison Artillery. 

Under the new nomenclature, the term ‘ Siege’ Artillery drops 
out altogether, and the following classification is adopted : 
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Senior General § 





General Siaf Branch. 

The duties include: 

Co-ordination of Staff work as far as this power is delegated by the 
Commander. 

Advice on all matters affecting Military Operations. 

Signing and issuing all orders except routine orders and instructions by 
the Commander. 

Responsibility for working out of all arrangements and for the drafting 
of detailed orders regarding :— 

All military operations, including the genera] control, in co-operation with 
the Navy, of embarkations and landings within the theatre of operations, 

War organisation and efficiency of troops. 

Selection of lines of operation. 

All plans for the concentration, distribution and movement of troops 
and material by rail, road, or inland waterways in the theatre of operations, 

The general allotment of areas in which units or formations are to be 
quartered ; security, marches, and battle. 

Intercommunication in the field. 

Special reconnaissances. 

Policy connected with raising new units. 

Provision of guides and interpreters. 

Acquisition and distribution of information about the enemy, the country 
and its resources. 

Questions of policy in connexion with international and martial law, 
advice as to the necessity for and scope of its enforcement. 

Flags of truce, and correspondence with the enemy. 

Censorship over communications, i.e. the post, telegraphs, telephones, 
and cables. 

Control of the Press and Press correspondents. 

Secret services, ciphers, care and disposal of captured documents. 

Provision, distribution, and revision of maps. 

Charge of foreign attachés. 

Preparation of reports, dispatches, and diaries relating to the above. 

Advice as to movements or disposal of all impedimenta, including supply 
columns and parks, and Line of Communication units, when the military 


situation requires it. 
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Ts Ginias Branch. 

The duties include : 

Discipline. 

Military Law. 

Administration of Martial 
Law and compilation of regula- 
tions relating thereto. 

Executive duties connected 
with the appointment and promo- 
tion of officers. 

Questions relating to the 
supply of military personnel for 
the Army, interior economy, per- 
sonal services, pay, promotion, 
honours and rewards, enlistments 
and applications of all kinds con- 
cerning the fighting troops, 
spiritual welfare of the Army. 

Sanitation. 

Provision of medical equip- 
ment. 

Casualties and invaliding. 

Mobilisation of improvised 
units. 

Police measures. 

Disposal of Prisoners of War. 

Burying parties and places. 

Routine garrison or camp 
duties. 

Ceremonial. 

Preparation of reports, dis- 
patches and diaries relative to 
the above. 

Drafting all orders regarding 
these duties for insertion in orders 
issued by the C.G.S. 

Signature and issue of all 
routine orders and _ instructions 
connected with the above duties. 


Quartermaster-General’s Branch. 


The duties include : 

Embarkations and landings with- 
in and if necessary without the 
theatre of operations, subject to the 
general control of the C.G.S. 

Distribution, in detail, of quarters 
and buildings within the areas de- 
lineated by the General Staff. 

Questions concerning : 

Supplies. 

Ammunition, equipment, cloth- 
ing, and stores of all kinds (except 
provision of medical equipment). 

Land, inland water, and sea 
transport. 

Railway administration. 

Remounts. 

Veterinary. 

Postal. 

Rendering of proper accounts 
for expenditure of an abnormal 
character. 

Preparation of reports, dis 
patches, and diaries relative to the 
above. 

Subject to strategical and tactical 
considerations, the limitations of 
which are communicated by the G.S., 
the co-ordination of all administra- 
tive arrangements between the In- 
spector-General of communications 
and commanders of field units or 
formations. 

Drafting all orders regarding 
these duties for insertion in orders 
issued over the signature of the 
C.G.S. 

Signature and issue of all routine 
orders and instructions connected 
with above duties. 
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(a) 60-pr. B.L. gun and 6-in. B.L. Howitzer—Medium 
Artillery. 

(b) 6-in. gun, 8-in. howitzer, and 9.2 howitzer—Heavy 
Artillery. 

(c) Guns and howitzers on movable mountings. 

Heavier than the above—Super-Heavy Artillery. 


TANKS 

The evolution of a ‘Tank Corps during the war was one of the 
dramatic surprises of the war: the further evolution, on the 
technical side, of the tank itself, and its tactical employment, will 
possibly be an even greater surprise when the time comes for 
its employment on a great scale. In the meantime, considera- 
tions of economy limit the peace establishment of the Tank Corps, 
and the results of experimental establishments on a smal! scale 
will be awaited before laying down a more ambitious organisation 
(see Post-war Establishments). 


LEwis GuNs 


The Lewis gun is practically an automatic rifle, and not a 
machine-gun: it was adopted for Infantry during the war, and 
the number issued steadily increased as output permitted until 
it reached the figure of 32 per battalion, i.e. 2 per platoon. In 
addition to these, each Battalion Headquarters had 4 Lewis guns 
for anti-aircraft defence. 


Detaits aT BasE 


The system upon which our War Establishments have been 
based for many years is to make a recognised provision for rein- 
forcements from the very outset of acampaign. Drafts to replace 
wastage are calculated on a basis which varies for the different 
arms of the Service, and which, before the war, was taken to 
average 70 per cent. during the first year of a campaign: that 
this rate was exceeded does not affect the general principle. 

The first portion of these drafts, known as ‘ the first reinforce- 
ment,’ mobilises with the unit, but remains at the place of 
mobilisation or base, according to circumstances, until required ; 
it is generally calculated at 10 per cent. of the rank and file, 
one officer being included if the number exceed 40. Other 
‘ details left at the base’ also mobilise with the unit, and take 
charge of records, receive and farward subsequent reinforcements, 


etc. 
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Post-wak EstaBLISHMENTS 


The general idea on which the Secretary of State for War 
appears to be working is to maintain our post-war Army on 
approximately the same footing as the pre-war Army, viz. an 
Expeditionary Force of 6 Divisions and a Cavalry Division, to- 
gether with such garrison troops as our Home and Imperial 
requirements demand. 

Included in the establishments of some of these Divisions will 
be ‘Experimental Brigades,’ which will be maintained as nearly 
as possible at a war establishment: these Brigades will presum- 
ably be quartered ultimately at Aldershot, Salisbury Plain, and 
the Curragh. Each of these Brigades will contain a proportion 
of Tanks, and will be utilised to develop combined training to 
the highest point of efficiency possible in peace time: they could 
be employed for small expeditions, without any general mobilisa- 
tion. The experience gained in the training and handling of these 
Brigades will be applied on a larger scale, as circumstances dictate 
and funds permit. 


THe STAFF 


The Staff is organised in three branches : 

i. The General Staff branch. 

ii. The Adjutant-General’s branch. 

iii. The Quartermaster-General’s branch. 
For the efficient performance of Staff duties, all three branches 
must work in close co-operation. 

The General Staff are responsible that, with due regard to 
secrecy, information as to situation and possible requirements 
of troops. is furnished to the A.G.’s and Q.M.G.’s branches in 
time to enable these requirements to be met. The power and 
responsibility of co-ordinating Staff work at General Headquarters 
is vested in the C.-in-C., but he will delegate as he may think 
fit to the Chief of the General Staff, who is his responsible adviser 
on all matters affecting military operations, through whom he 
exercises his functions of command, and by whom all orders issued 
to units in the field will be signed. Other commanders will 
exercise their functions of command and issue their orders through 
their senior general staff officer, on similar principles. 

The table given on pages 502-503 shows briefly the divi- 
sion of duties between the three branches of the Staff in the field : 
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THe STAFF 


A Commander functions through his Staff in the same way 
that the brain functions through the medium of the nervous 
system. 

As the nervous system requires to be kept in health and train- 
ing to enable it to carry out its function of interpreting the 
impulses received from the brain into suitable action on the part 
of the muscular system ; so the Staff of the Army requires intel- 
lectual discipline and training, to enable it almost instinctively 
to translate the briefest expressions of a Commander’s intentions 
into the action which he expects from the troops upon the issue 
of an order. 

This ‘intellectual discipline’ does not extirpate independent 
thought, or foster a reliance upon red-tape when a ready wit 
would be more to the purpose ; what it does is to ensure perfect 
team play throughout the complex military machine, so that 
the Commander can rely absolutely on the effect which his orders 
will produce, and the members of the team will play their parts 
individually and collectively, in tlie sure and certain knowledge 
that everyone of them, at any given moment or crisis in the game, 
will be doing precisely what his team discipline requires. 

It is safe to say that no part of our military effort in the 
war is less understood and less appreciated, outside the ranks of 
the Regular Army and of the small number of intelligent out- 
siders who were drawn inte the inner working of the military 
machine, than the work of the Staff; it was to be expected that 
this would be so. This ignorance militates against any real 
understanding of the skilled direction which the successful crea- 
tion and employment of large Armies demands. But it is curious 
that a nation which prides itself on its hard head for business 
should be cantent to accept so remarkable an achievement as 
the enrolment, training, equipment, movement, administration 
and employment of millions of men all over the world, without 
inquiring how these things were done. These things do not run 
themselves, nor are they done by amateurs; there must be some 
brain behind it all, organising, controlling, adjusting, and 
coaxing. 

Even in the Army itself, especially in the temporary forma- 
tions called into existence to meet a great world crisis, the work 
of the Staff is little understood and not always appreciated. The 
same thing is of course true about any great commercial or 
industrial undertaking; the ordinary rank and file and subor- 
dinate officials have little conception of the vast network of 
organised staff work which directs the operations, and co-ordinates 
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the labour of thousands of workers by hand and brain in such a 
fashion as to make the undertaking successful in the great world 
struggle for existence, nor do they realise that without that staff 
work their labour would be in vain. 

A better appreciation of the Staff organisation of the British 
Army and of the Military Forces of the Empire, and of the 
influence which that great organisation brought to bear on the 
fortunes of our arms in the Great War, will be arrived at by a 
brief examination of its origin and growth: it will come as 
@ surprise to most people that the present highly systematised 
Staff organisation owes its origin to the declaration of policy 
enunciated by Lord Haldane at the Imperial Conference in 1907. 
It is true that before that date, the War Office and the Army 
had their Staff, that Staff Officers were trained at the Staff 
College at Camberley, and that Staff duties were generally carried 
aut in a creditable manner ; but the Staff as a living force, capable 
of creating, moulding and utilising a great Imperial fighting 
machine, did not exist. 

An actual beginning was made by the submission of Sir 
William Nicholson’s memorandum on the creation and organisa- 
tion of an Imperial General Staff, in 1908. The question was 
treated under four headings: (1) General principles of Imperial 
Defence, and the relation of the parts to the whole; (2) Organi- 
sation required for an Imperial General Staff ; (3) The best means 
of selecting and training Staff Officers; (4) The means at the 
time available for the formation of such a Staff. 

As regards the first heading, it was pointed out that in order 
to co-ordinate the military forces of the Empire, it was essential 
that they should be organised on the same lines, inspired by the 
same doctrine, and accustomed to a uniform system of Command 
and Staff duties. This could only be achieved, if all the parts 
were organised by one brain, i.e. by the collective brain of the 
General Staff. Briefly, the duties laid down for the General 
Staff were, the collection of intelligence, the preparation of the 
armed forces, and their successful conduct in war. 

This system is represented under our existing War Office 


organisation as follows : 
Chief of the anager General Staff 


| | 
Military Operations Intelligence Staff Duties 
and for our Armies in the field in greater detail as already given 


in the diagram. 
It may be opportune at this point to direct the reader’s atten- 


tion to the fact that we are now dealing only with the General 
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Stafi; the Adjutant-General’s Branch and the Quartermaster- 
General’s Branch will be dealt with a little later on. 

To resume :—As the whole is greater than the part, so will 
the ideas and ideals governing the Imperial General Staff. be 
found to include those of the General Staff of the British Army. 
The governing idea of the Imperial General Staff was the creation 
of a central body in London; with closely affiliated branches for 
the study of local needs and for the application to them of the prin- 
ciples formulated by the central body. The Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff in London could give advice to the self-governing 
Dominions for the guidance of their local General Staffs, but a 
local Chief of the General Staff would remain under the complete 
control of his own Government. 

The importance of close and frequent personal communica- 
tion between the central body and its branches was emphasised, 
with a view to preventing the growth of divergent views fatal to 
combination, and the actual exchange of personnel between the 
central body and its branches was advocated. Stress was laid 
on the importance of officers of the General Staff possessing a 
practical knowledge of the military and political conditions of the 
Empire as a whole. 

A common standard of military knowledge and uniformity of 
doctrine was to be obtained by passing officers through the Staff 
Colleges of Camberley and Quetta or such others as might be 
founded on the same model. 

The General Staff developed rapidly on the above lines, and 
by 1912 had established itself on a truly Imperial basis. 

At the same time a great impetus was given to the evolution 
of the Administrative Staff along similar lines, though responsible 
for carrying out duties of a different character.’ 

Thus, not alone in the General Staff, but also in the Adminis- 
trative Staff, a collective brain was evolved and developed; and 
the Staff, instead of being merely an aggregation of individuals, 
gradually assumed an individuality of its own, with an esprit de 
corps which demanded the highest form of discipline from its 
members, and a loyal allegiance to the principles which have been 
laid down for their guidance. A Staff Officer, and especially an 
Officer of the General Staff, may find himself in difficulties when 
his allegiance to principles and to the Chief of the branch of the 
Staff on which he is serving come into conflict with the views 
of his commander: if, however, he has been trained on broad 
and human lines, if he has served as a regimental or Commanding 
Officer in every rank, and if he has those qualities of character 


1 See diagram under headings ‘ Adjutant-General’s Branch,’ and ‘ Quarter- 
master-General’s Branch.’ 
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without which he should never have been allowed to become a 
candidate for the Staff College, then the clashing of allegiances 
when it does occur will in the end be productive of good results 
to both parties. Moreover such clashing will be of rare occur- 
rence and indeed may altogether disappear, when every Com- 
mander has had previous experience himself in such Staff 
capacities as will enable him to see eye to eye with his own 
Staff Officers, who, in their different branches, form a connecting 
link between him and the higher Command, on the one hand, 
and with the troops under his command on the other. 

It is only by mutual understanding between the Staff and 
the rest of the Army that confidence and true co-operation can 
be assured, and that the Staff can win and keep the prestige 
which it must enjoy if the organism controlled by it is to develop 
its full power. The more the rest of the Army understands of 
the aims and methods of the Staff, the easier becomes the work 
of Staff Officers. The idea that the Staff sets itself apart from 
the rest of the Army is absurd: such an attitude would be 
contrary to its original charter and inimical to its usefulness. 

No one will deny that mistakes were made and weak spots 
were found in Staff work during the war, and everything is to 
be gained by the closest scrutiny of such failures as came to light, 
sq that wherever possible similar mistakes may be avoided in 
future; or, if the failures were due to causes beyond our control, 
we may candidly recognise them for what they were, and not 
condemn a system or principle because inability to act upon it 
has produced the inevitable results. 

The first and most serious mistake that was made at the 
beginning of the war was the dangerous weakening of the Head- 
quarters Staff at the War Office, by permitting every trained 
Staff Officer who could manage it to go out to the war; the 
sudden withdrawal of so large a number of its best officers and 
the filling up of the vacancies thus created by a heterogeneous 
collection of less fit men, threw the War Office into a chaotic con- 
dition for the time being: thus Kitchener, when he took over 
the onerous post of Secretary of State for War, found a Staff 
largely new to its work, and not composed of the pick of the 
Army. No wonder that Kitchener with his innate proclivity for 
running everything as a one-man show, unaccustomed to rely 
upon a highly trained modern Staff, and unacquainted with 
recent developments in Army organisation in England—no 
wonder that he should have promptly discarded a system which 
had so obviously broken down, and have tried to do everything 
himself, instead of deciding upon the great issues before him 
after full consultation with the Staff whose function it was to 
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supply him with the information which would assist him in 
coming to his decisions, and to carry those decisions into effect, 
when made. 

For this grave departure from the great principle of keeping 
the central directing body as strong as possible, we suffered still 
further by reason of the heavy casualties among that brilliant 
little band of highly trained Staff Officers who, obeying the 
natural instinct of every keen soldier to be witb his regiment 
in action, or to be in command of troops at the front instead 
of on the Staff anywhere behind the firing-line, moved heaven 
and earth to get away from the War Office. In those early 
months we lost in this way many officers whose services sub- 
sequently would have been of more value to their country than 
was their premature sacrifice in positions which others might 
have filled almast as well. 

F. G. STone. 





‘THE GREATESt NAVY IN THE WORLD”! 


‘The United States is unwilling to commit its economic and political 
independence to the fetters of an international treaty materially limiting 
naval armaments, thereby involving its freedom of action in ways and 
for objects not at present discernible.—Mr. Britten’s Resolution, 
January 6, 1921. 


I PROPOSE to discuss, with good-humour, but in all seriousness 
and with the greatest frankness, one aspect of this formula, now 
current in the United States, which has been overlooked. It 
is, and is stated to be, a challenge to England; and, curiously, 
synchronises with the discussion of the Admirals as to the future 
constitution of the Navy. 

The familiar factors involved in our supremacy at sea are: 
the fighting capacity of the Fleet, formerly expressed by the ‘ two- 
Power standard’: and its protective capacity, on which the 
safety of our imperial communications depends. They take into 
principal consideration the force required for (1) the destruction 
of the enemy’s fleet ; (2) the destruction of his commerce ; (3) the 
protection of our own commerce from attack by the enemy’s fleet. 

In discussing our naval requirements we think in terms of the 
potential enemy. But there is another factor to be introduced 
into our calculations—the neutrals; for ‘ War on Commerce’ in- 
volves the destruction of the enemy’s commerce with neutral mer- 
chants, and there may come a time when a neutral Government 
will put off its neutrality and resort to force in defence of what it 
deems to be the commercial rights of its subjects. 

It is not necessary to my purpose to enter into the merits of 
the interminable controversy as to the nature and extent of those 
rights. It is sufficient to note the fact that in the wide divergence 
existing between neutral assertion and English practice is to be 
found the origin of that state of threatened belligerency known 
as ‘armed neutrality.’ Professing to take neither side, the armed 
neutral will, if his threat develop into action, attack the offending 
belligerent, regardless of the assistance thus rendered to the other 

1 The Declaration of Paris 1856, and Documentary History of _ the 
Armed Neutralities 1780 and 1800—the first by Sir Francis Piggott, the second 
by Sir Francis Piggott and Mr. G. W. T. Omond—are indispensable to a study 
of this question. They were published by the University of London Press 


in 1919, in Sir Francis Piggott’s admirable ‘ Law of the Sea’ series.—Eprror, 
Nineteenth Century and After. 
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side. Such a threat has much to commend it; for in order to 
avert this flank attack some form of compromise, favourable to 
the neutral, is almost inevitable. Moreover, he professes such 
complete impartiality, such unconcern with the war and its causes, 
that if, as has been known, he has a grievance against both belli- 
gerents, he will threaten both ; and, were it conceivable, he would 
fight both, and so both be induced to compromise. But to the 
reaping of the potential profit of armed neutrality there is 
one essential condition—that the force behind the threat must 
be sufficient to make action effective. Otherwise, if the belliger- 
ent is determined to maintain what he deems to be his rights, 
and resists the blandishments of compromise, the threat may 
evaporate into thin air. The alternatives therefore are, a fleet 
effective to deal with such an emergency, or the launching of 
ineffective thunderbolts. 

During the wars of the latter half of the eighteenth century 
England was consistently hampered by Armed Neutralities : by 
two especially : in 1780 and 1800. But there were others of less 
consequence. In the Seven Years War, Sweden and Denmark 
put their fleets into commission ; and again in 1794. Sweden had 
already made a similar proposal to Prussia during the war of 
1744-48. The object of these Leagues, great and small, was to 
protect the trade of the adherents with France. The nature of 
that trade is indicated by the leading principles on which the 
neutrals insisted—that they were entitled to carry enemy pro- 
perty free from seizure, except contraband ; and that contraband 
did not include ships’ timber and naval stores. But there was not 
sufficient weight of gun-metal behind the threats, and the neutrals 
took nothing by their motions. 

From these premises it follows that, if the intention of a 
nation to join an Armed Neutrality is manifest, the junction of 
the fleets must be prevented at all hazards; and, diplomatic 
pressure having failed, destruction is inevitable, as the Danish 
fleet was destroyed at Copenhagen in 1801. 

One further point. A league is not essential. A single State 
may adopt the policy of armed neutrality: as by escorting its 
merchantmen by men-of-war, known technically as ‘ convoy.’ 
Resistance to the exercise of the right of search in the case of 
Count de Bylandt’s convoy in 1779, led to an exchange of broad- 
sides in the Channel, and the hauling down of the Dutch flag. 
A few years later occurred the well-known case of the seizure of 
the Swedish convoy. 

This, then, is clear: if armed neutrality is to achieve its 
purpose, it must be backed by an effective force; the necessary 
degree of effectiveness depends on the sea-forces of the potential 
belligerent on whom the will of the neutral is to be imposed. 
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‘There may be no recourse but to armed neutrality, which 
we shall know how to maintain, and for which there is abundant 
American precedent.’ 


Thus President Wilson to the Senate on February 26, 1917, 
after the declaration of a ‘ war-zone’ by the Germans, and the 
intimation that all neutral vessels within it would be sunk. The 
Laconia was sunk almost immediately afterwards, and on 
April 6 the United States came into the war. 

There were reasons sufficient, in the opinion of many, to justify 
her joining the Allies at an earlier stage. But the real position 
of the United States as a belligerent was that of an outraged 
neutral; her declaration of war was the ultimate development of 
the threat of armed neutrality, its meaning pressed to its logical 
conclusion. Yet the United States never was an ‘Ally.’ She 
fought as an ‘ Associated Power,’ because there was no other réle 
in which she could fight ; nor indeed were there any vacant battle- 
fields on land or sea. This status she preserved in the negotia- 
tions at Versailles. 


The sentence from the President’s speech is the peg on which 
Mr. James Brown Scott, Director of the Division of International 
Law of the Carnegie Endowment, has hung a collection of docu- 
ments relating to the Armed Neutralities of 1780 and 1800. 

Collections of ancient documents are specially welcome when 
they relate to questions of moment to-day. But the reference to 
the President’s speech indicates that this collection was published 
in order to illustrate it, possibly also to emphasise the signifi- 
cance of its warning ; for, by way of Introduction, Mr. Scott has 
brought together the views of a number of authors of all nationali- 
ties, in order, so he states in the Preface, ‘ that the origin, nature, 
and effect of the armed neutrality should be understood.’ 

Again, for purposes of reference, many of the books not being 
readily available, such a collection cannot be other than useful 
and interesting. But this collection reflects the position which 
England held at the time the Leagues were formed. She stood 
alone, with all the world of neutrals and enemies against her; 
and the world of continental writers condemns her stubborn resist- 
ance to the new principles which those Leagues endeavoured to 
force upon her. 

Now, this book was published in 1918; the Preface is dated 
21 April 1917, just after the United States became a belligerent. 
One would therefore have expected to find a commentary, from 
the pen of some eminent jurist, contrasting the opinions of these 
authors with the inferences to be drawn from the documents them- 
selves : inferences which justify England’s adherence to the 
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ancient law of the sea, and reveal very clearly the motive which 
inspired the Leagues? : as Mr. Fiske puts it, ‘ to deprive England 
of one of her principal weapons of offence.’ But Mr. Scott re- 
frained from any expression of personal opinion, and did not seek 
to influence the judgment of the public ; only giving this warning, 
that these authors were expounding and defending the policies 
of their own countries—including, we must assume, the English 
authors quoted. 

Yet, remembering that the long-delayed plunge into war had 
just then been taken, one would have thought that the interested 
but busy citizen, having grasped the salient facts, would have been 
anxious tq find some authoritative opinions to guide him in his 
reflexions on a complicated subject : would have been gratified 
to find the very downright view of his own author, Wheaton, 
emphasised :—that the First Armed Neutrality 
sprung from no enlarged and beneficent views of improvement in the 
maritime law of nations hitherto sanctioned by general practice. It was 
the accidental result of a mere Court intrigue, and of the rivalry between 
two candidates for the favour of a dissolute, ambitious, and vain-glorious 
woman. 

And still more gratified to learn that this was not a solitary opinion 
among American writers. Trescot’s criticism of the main principle 
of the League is equally trenchant : 

The declaration, ‘free ships free goods,’ was not the statement of a 

principle, but the expression of an interest—an interest as shifting as any 
of those movable necessities which have always regulated political combina- 
tions, never recognised in war by those very belligerents who have declaimed 
about it in peace. The effort to elevate it into an international law has 
been only a struggle to legalise one sort of selfishness at the expense of 
another. 
It is permissible to suggest that it would not have been inconsistent 
with impartiality to have emphasised the opinions of these dis- 
tinguished Americans to Americans who were seeking guidance 
at this momentous period of their history. It is therefore with 
amazement that I note Mr. Scott’s very pointed reference to © 
Dr. Paul Fauchille’s book, La Diplomatie francaise et la ligue des 
neutres de 1780, published in 1893. He describes it as ‘a work 
which should be read in its entirety,’ the quotation of isolated 
passages being impracticable. 

Dr. Fauchille, as many another Frenchman at that time, was 
violently anti-English. His book is not even a fair transcript of 
the events relating to the Armed Neutrality, and his criticisms 
of England are bitterly hostile, as the following passage, one out 
of many, will show : 

La Grande Bretagne violait ses traités dés que la nécessité le commandait, 
et la nécessité existait pour elle quand elle entrait en guerre. 

2 The history of the First and Second Armed Neutralities was traced 
in articles published in this Review in February, April, and July 1917. 
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It was unpardonable to draw special attention to a book containing 
so grave a slander of a country with which the United States 
was then an Associated Power in the war; for one of the prin- 
cipal charges against the common enemy was her violation of 
treaties. The statement was capable of the simplest disproof ; 
the kindest thing to say, therefore, is that Mr. Scott either had 
not read the book, or, reading, had not understood. 

But amazement increases. Such a mass of documents and ex- 
tracts is not got together, translated, printed, published, in a day ; 
and Mr. Scott tells us that the major part of them had already 
been issued as pamphlets in order ‘ to meet a pressing public de- 
mand for immediate information upon the general subject of armed 
neutrality.’ This ‘ pressing demand for immediate information ’ 
must have arisen from President Wilson’s vigorous and impartial 
Notes to both belligerents : e.g. to Germany, after the first notifica- 
tion of her undersea policy—she would be held to ‘ strict accounta- 
bility ’’ ; to England, because, some British merchantmen having 
been sunk off Liverpool, the Lusitania hoisted the Stars and 
Stripes in the Irish Channel, and came safely to harbour. It 
must not occur again, or at least must not become a regular 
practice. This in conjunction with Notes of ‘ friendly protest’ 
against the frequent seizures and detentions of cargoes destined 
to neutral European ports: in other words, against our rigorous 
application of the doctrine of ‘ continuous voyage.’ The President 
was, in fact, angry with both belligerents, and there was not a 
little speculation as to how far he would go in support of these 
protests; for, to put the matter bluntly, England had not paid 
more attention to them than was implied by a courteous intimation 
that the American position was untenable. 

History was repeating herself. Not for the first time was the 
war commerce of the neutral Republic being hampered by both 
belligerents. It had happened in 1793-4, as the result of British 
Instructions and French réglements, and there had been threats 
of resort to arms against both. The differences with England were 
settled by the Jay Treaty at the end of 1794; but those with 
France continued till ‘ hostilities at sea’ broke out, which lasted 
from 1798 to 1800. Again, from 1806 onwards, the Orders in 
Council on the one side, the Berlin and Milan Decrees on the 
other, combined to crush American belligerent trade like grain be- 
tween the upper and the nether millstones. Angry protests were 
followed by Non-Intercourse Acts; American ports were closed 
to the merchant ships of both England and France. But these 
self-denying ordinances were little to the taste of the Ameri- 
can merchants; and on June 1, 1812, the question worn 
threadbare by interminable despatches, discussion gave place to 
a declaration of war against England. War with France was 
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averted by the pretended repeal of the Decrees; but the cause 
of complaint continued for some years, and Congress was informed 
that the fate which had overtaken England was only held in 
suspense in regard to her enemy. 

History repeats herself! The aphorism is based on two 
indisputable facts: that circumstances repeat themselves; and 
that in recurrent circumstances the conduct of nations does not 
alter—unless there has been a change of heart. 

The circumstances of the French Wars, twice repeated, 
had recurred. Is there any reason to suppose that the United 
States had abandoned the view on which she had acted a hundred 
years before—that the remedy for interference with her war-com- 
merce, except within her own rigidly drawn limits, lay in armed 
neutrality, pressed, if need be, to actual war? 

The idea that redress for commercial wrongs lies in war was 
not unnatural, for the Armed Neutrality of 1780 was the 
new-born nation’s Fairy Godmother. Francis Dana at Peters- 
burgh had been informed in October 1781, and readily believed, 
‘that it was a secret part of the original plan of the Armed 
Neutrality, as soon as it should be completed, that the neutral 
confederated Powers should propose a general pacification 
between the belligerent Powers, which it was supposed could 
not be brought about otherwise than by leaving America free 
and independent, and to enforce this proposition by their joint 
armaments.’ 

And some months before, after the conventions had been signed 
between Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, John Adams wrote 
exultingly : 

Every wheel and spring in the whole political system of Europe would 
have its motions accelerated by certain news from America of any decisive 
advantage obtained over Cornwallis in South Carolina; so true it is that 
America is the very centre and axis of the whole. 

In 1794 the war trade of France with the States was in a 
parlous condition. England seized her goods in American 
bottoms, but France was bound to let English goods pass freely 
across the sea under the ‘free ships free goods’ clause of the 
Treaty of 1783. Surely, she argued, in return for her loyalty 
in Independence days, the United States should redress the 
inequality and compel England to adopt that sacred maxim. 
‘The principles of the Armed Neutrality are extremely dear to 
us’ : so wrote the Cabinet ; but the Fairy Godmother was not all- 
powerful. We cannot compel, only invite adherence to them. 
Free-will is of their essence. 

Mr. Fiske is a link between those far-off days and the present. 
He introduced into his story of the Rebellion a travesty of 
history, describing Catherine’s action in 1780 as ‘one of the 
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greatest and most beneficial revolutions in the whole history of 
human warfare,’ and as the ‘ most memorable ’ of her many acts 
which have won the admiration of mankind ! 

Thus it appears that Dr. Wilson’s invocation of armed 
neutrality was in direct succession to those of his Presidential 
ancestors. Certainly he had not then in his mind the double 
intent of his words; but that Mr. Scott fully realised the nature 
of the ‘abundant American precedent’ when he issued his 
pamphlets—and therefore when he published his book—can 
hardly be doubted : nor that it was intended as a reminder to 
both belligerents : nor that the extracts from the authors pointed 
the moral of the documents very directly to the culprit of 1812 
who had again offended. Moreover it reflected an opinion some 
time current in America, that there was not much to choose 
between the two belligerents for their iniquity. 

Sprung from a nation of seamen, the development of a mer- 
cantile marine was the first policy of the infant State; and after 
the ships were built there followed immediately the ambition—or, 
if you will, the ideal—not merely of developing oversea com- 
merce, but, in Hamilton’s words, ‘of becoming the carriers in 
European wars.’ Is not this frank statement the forbear of 
President Wilson’s contention that 


innocent shipments may be freely transported to and from the United States 
through neutral countries to belligerent territory without being subject to 
the penalties of contraband traffic or breach of blockade, much less to 
detention, requisition, or confiscation ? 


Nor had there been much change of spirit in the statement of 
grievances. President Wilson’s protests were in their manner 
strangely reminiscent of the Madison-Jefferson-Monroe despatches 
of 1810-12; even their curiously inverted diction occasionally 
recurred ; and always there was present the surprise that in a dis- 
pute with the United States the other side should have anything 
to say; and, if his speech, as interpreted by Mr. Scott’s authori- 
ties, was intended as a warning to England as well as to Ger- 
many, that she was privileged to enforce her views of Internatianal 
Law by arms. ’ 

And finally : is not Alexander Hamilton’s strenuous exhorta- 
tion to prepare the force by which theories might be made good : 
is not Mahan’s sarcastic appeal to build ships rather than write 
State Papers, finding an echo to-day in Mr. Josephus Daniels’s 
resolve that America shall possess ‘the greatest navy in the 
world ’? 

3 The interesting fact is not always remembered that one of the grievances 


against England during the French Wars was the damage caused by the 
Instructions to American trade between the Mediterranean and other French 


ports. 
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Nothing so difficult as to speak with assurance of American 
foreign policy. The doctrine of ‘continuity’ not having made 
much headway in the States, the most elegant plank in the 
platform of one President may be rejected by his successor as 
unsound timber. Hence great caution in criticism is necessary ; 
but, equally, great candour. 

Fleet-building by one nation generates competitive building 
by others; and this has once more been threatened to such an 
extent that, once more, the idea of a ‘naval holiday’ has been 
suggested asaremedy. The desire of a party in the United States 
to create ‘the greatest navy in the world’ by 1924—whether the 
possibility of achieving so astounding a feat of ship-building be 
a delusion or not—is the negation of that idea, for it too greatly 
concerns England. Its advocates are at no pains to conceal their 
real desire : ‘for over 300 years Britain has held the supremacy 
over the seas, but now she is rapidly yielding to America.’ John 
Adams’s caution to those who during the Rebellion desired to see 
her ‘ humbled’ has surely been forgotten— 

England will employ all her forces to maintain her superiority at sea, on 
which depends the prosperity of this country and the safety of its detached 
dominions. 


But I am principally concerned with the lessons of history ; 
for, as I have rapidly sketched it, it points to one of the prompt- 
ings behind this ambitious scheme, though possibly for the 
moment it might accurately be described in Mr. Britten’s lan- 
guage, as an ‘object not at present discernible.’ My faith in 
what is called the ‘ real America’ is such that I cannot believe 
that the greatest navy program will materialise. But if, by 
any chance, it should come to be adopted, the bond which will 
have united all parties to that end will be the consciousness of 
the use to which that navy could be put in the event of another 
European war: to back a threat of armed neutrality should the 
necessity, in American opinion, arise. 

Is such a thing possible? Is it conceivable that, the American 
fleet having patrolled the sea in association with the Allied fleets 
for so many months, there should still be any difference between 
the United States and England as to the true rights of belligerent 
and neutral in regard to commerce with the enemy? Yet, unless 
the third of Dr. Wilson’s fourteen points—the ‘freedom of the 
seas ’—be resolved into its elements,* and they are set on surer 
foundations than those which were indicated in his Protests as 
a neutral, such a possibility must be admitted and reckoned with. 
If, by any chance, the formulas of the Protests should, as in 1812, 

« In their Note of November 5, 1918, the Allies refused absolutely to discuss 
this Third Point, and it was ruled out of the Armistice understanding accord- 
ingly. But Mr. Wilson did not himself withdraw from it.—Eprror, Nineteenth 
Century and After, . 
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be insisted on, then possibility will become certainty ; for if such 
insistence were supported by a threat of armed neutrality, either 
the ‘ potentiality’ of the ‘ greatest navy in the world’ would 
compel acquiescence, or it would have to clear for action. 

I leave the fighting aspect of the future constitution of the 
fleet to the Admirals; but I venture to put this question to Sir 
Percy Scott: granting my premises, one of which is the possible 
coming into being of this fleet of American ‘ big ships,’ will our 
naval forces, as he would have them constituted, be competent 
in any future European war to carry on what we know generically 
as ‘ War on Commerce,’ and to protect those forces from the 
counter-attack—by way of armed neutrality—of ‘ the greatest navy 
in the world’? Unless the answer can be an unhesitating affirma- 
tive, then the project of abandoning the ‘big ship” would be 
‘ crippling the right arm of our strength’ when it is most needed, 
and our maritime supremacy will be found to havé passed away. 

This being, as I read history, one of the aspects of the Ameri- 
can challenge, how is it to be met? I do not profess to discuss 
naval policy ; but of this I am certain, that it is a time for the 
greatest frankness of speech, and that the ‘fear of offending 
America,’ which has occasionally haunted our policy, must be 
exorcised. 

Something toa is needed on the other side : a saner, sounder, 
reading of the history of our mutual relations during the French 
Wars. For the achievement of so desirable an end I can conceive 
no more salutary exercise than a study, with open mind, of the 
despatches which preceded the declaration of war in 1812. It 
will be a painful exercise, needing great patience and legal 
acumen; but it will be attended with beneficial results. That 
the conclusion come to will be Mahan’s conclusion I have no 
doubt ; that war, from every point of view, was unjustifiable. I 
think there will be another conclusion of greater importance : that 
resort to armed neutrality in protection of commerce is unworthy 
of a civilised nation. 

The rights of commerce in war, even were they capable of 
exact definition and agreement, are on a lower plane than the 
lives of men. Life demands a more strenuous defence, and 
sterner retribution for its deliberate sacrifice, than property bought 
and sold by contract. If a belligerent will violate the laws of 
war : if by acts of barbarism he maims or murders neutral sub- 
jects, he must take the consequences ; and the legitimate conse- 
quence is that the offended neutral Government may range itself 
on the side of his enemies. But that independent war in defence 
of commerce, which armed neutrality involves, is worthy only 
of the spirit which prompted the threats in the eighteenth 
century : worthy only the disordered imaginations of the principal 
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advocates, Catherine and Paul. The ardent support which Bona- 
parte gave them, the fervour of his denunciations of England, 
which exceeded even theirs, showed what great benefit he knew 
he would obtain if the principles advocated by the Leagues could 
be forced on England. 

But there is one unanswerable argument against this neutral- 
belligerent attitude. No common agreement exists as to what 
are the neutral rights of commerce with the enemy in war. At 
best, therefore, war waged by an armed neutral can only be in 
support of an opinion—as in 1812. There should always be 
room for debate, always hope of an intelligent adjustment of 
differences of opinion, however acute. The questions in dispute 
in 1794 and 1812 differed only in degree. In 1794 the United 
States and England were also on the brink of war; but, though 
he urged his country to be ready, the saner counsels of Alexander 
Hamilton prevailed with Washington over the warlike counsels 
of Jefferson. The amicable settlement brought about by the Jay 
Treaty stands as an eternal condemnation of the doctrine of 
armed neutrality. 

F. T. Piaeorr. 


P.S.—The repetitions of history are sometimes called ‘ his- 
torical parallels.’ Let me note, by way of post-scriptum, a curious 
one. 

In 1676, when war was in every breeze that blew, and pre- 
parations for war were always forward on one side or another of 
the ‘ wet triangle,’ Parliament, to oppose ‘the no less consider- 
able growths in the naval strength of France and Holland,’ 
resolved that thirty capital ships should be built—in two years. 
By 1679, eleven were newly launched, and the remainder ‘ under 
assiduous prosecution.’ 

But the dry-rot, which puts profit above the nation’s needs, 
was in men’s brains ; and some of the brave ships took four years 
in the building, and one even five, so that her keel had to be 
repaired or ever she left the stocks. And many not brave at 
all, but rotten-hearted, were like to sink at their moorings, ‘ with- 
out,’ as Pepys sadly says, ‘ having ever yet look’d out of harbour.’ 

The old Parliament spirit is recrudescent in Congress; and, 
although we think the challenge unnecessary, and not altogether 
friendly, for the sake of the late comradeship in war, we would 
not have the fate which befell Sir Richard Temple’s ships befall 
Mr. Daniels’s. 

And one word more. Supremacy at sea involves the guardian- 
ship of the peace of Europe: Ecce signum! Can the United 
States take up that duty? Surely, No. For even the ‘greatest 
navy in the world’ would be at least a week late in taking up its 
battle stations. 





ARISTOCRACY AND DEMOCRACY 


THE complementary principles of Aristocracy and Democracy are 
now in the melting-pot of reconstruction after the war, and 
demand therefore the closest consideration. In considering any 
subject it is best to start with the fundamentals or essentials 
thereof, and to work thence to the details, for otherwise one 
is apt to be unable ‘to see the wood for the trees.’ This sounds 
a truism, but it is exactly what our nation and our Government 
refused to do before the war in the matter of National Defence 
and the fundamentals of ‘ Absolute Warfare,’ that is of warfare 
conducted with the whole physical, mental and industrial power 
of the belligerents, although it had been all so clearly analysed 
and expounded for the benefit of statesmen by Clausewitz * ninety 
years ago. One result of which is that we have saddled ourselves 
with a crushing National Debt of about 8000,000,0001. Let us 
not make the same mistake of careless shallow national thinking 
in the matter of political and social reconstruction. A few reflec- 
tions on this subject may therefore not be out of place at present. 

Aristocracy and Democracy are complementary, not rival, 
Principles.—The two natural and apparently rival but really com- 
plementary principles of Aristocracy and Democracy are coeval 
with the history of mankind. For this great outstanding socio- 
logical fact there must be some adequate scientific reason. They 
appear to be rooted in the evolutionary process and to correspond 
to certain fundamental tendencies, to ‘the tendency to persist 
and the tendency to diverge’ *® which are included in the heredity 
of every organism ; to the tendency to preserve favourable varia- 
tions amongst innumerable individual variations, each individual 
being slightly different, innate in every species; and to the ten- 
dency towards change inherent in ‘ the Webb of Life,’ * tendencies 
which have conditioned every human society since palaeolithic 
times, savage, barbarian, or civilised. These complementary ten- 
dencies are innate in all of us, in varying proportions, which 


1 On War by General Karl von Clausewitz; The Reality of War. An 
Introduction to Clausewitz, by the writer ; The Future Peace of the Anglo-Saxons, 
by the writer. 

2 Evolution by Professor Arthur Thomson and Patrick Geddes. 

% Darwinism by Aifred Russel Wallace. 
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explains the futility of all revolutions, for the temporarily re- 
pressed natural tendency always reasserts itself in the long run 
and reappears under a new name or in a new form. Evolution 
is stronger than revolution and must prevail. 

We have to-day two awe-inspiring object-lessons in front of 
us, each resulting in the temporary ruin of a great nation. 
The first is that of the bloodshed and ruin caused by the 
Aristocratic spirit, allied to the materialistic philosophy, and 
pushed to the utmost extreme in Germany. The second is 
the bloodshed and ruin produced by the Democratic spirit, 
allied with the class-war idea, and pushed to the utmost extreme 
in Russia. These two object-lessons must surely give us food 
for the most anxious thought, and lead to a thorough overhauling 
of our current political conceptions. Both Aristocracy and Demo- 
cracy in their extremes are at present equally blood-guilty and 
equally discredited as principles which can stand alone or in 
opposition to each other. 


II. THe Sprrit oF THE AGE 


To-day the word Democracy is being shouted from the house- 
tops as if it were a magic formula which in itself could alter 
human nature and bring about the millennium in every country. 
But what Democracy really means few seem to care, for every 
professing Democrat has a different theory of its significance, 
ranging from Constitutional Monarchy to Communism and 
Anarchy. This nebulous idea has, however, become the Zeitgeist. 
People say ‘Oh, the spirit of the Age is Democratic, and it is 
futile to resist the spirit of the Age,’ so they passively hold their 
peace and await events. This passive attitude of the majority being 
founded on a false idea that the spirit of the Age must, as such, 
be correct, is a false attitude. There has been many a previous 
‘ Spirit of the Age,’ as loudly acclaimed as the present one, and 
always it has been partly right and partly wrong ; and in so far as 
this present one is also partly wrong it should be opposed by every 
good citizen, lest it destroy much that is best in our British heredity 
or character, and in the expression thereof our British liberty. 
For the keynote of extreme democracy is compulsion, not freedom. 
And the influence of the complementary spirit of Aristocracy is 
the only-antidote. 


IIT. ARISTOCRACY 


Complete Aristocracy, the rule of a privileged class, never has 
existed, and never can exist, under a Monarchy. The two are 
incompatible. It can only exist under a Republic. All that we 
in Britain have ever had, all that we ever can have, and all that we 
need consider, is a modified form of Aristocracy, the influence, 
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not the rule, of the Aristoi, the best, wisest, fittest in a Democracy. 
It is in this sense only that the word Aristocracy is here used. It 
is also the only sense in harmony with the modern world of science. 
The manifestations of the Aristocratic tendency have varied 
greatly in different countries and ages, but we need only consider 
the essence thereof in Western Europe and in our own nation 
in particular. What is Aristocracy in its essence? In order to 
answer this question in accordance with the modern spirit and 
the new world of the future it is necessary to define Aristocracy 
in terms of heredity and service. I suggest the following defini- 
tion as substantially correct: ‘ Aristocracy is the result amongst 
mankind of that evolutionary force which tends to produce favour- 
able variations, and, having produced them, tends to fix and pre- 
serve them by segregation.’ The Aristocracy of a nation is the 
survival of the most favourable variations thrown up by that nation 
in the course of its history. The founders of families were the 
men most fitted to cope successfully with the circumstances of 
their age—the Aristoi, the best, the fittest of their day. 
Reflection upon the origin of the nobilities of Western Europe 
will, it is hoped, confirm the accuracy of the above definition. 
The origin of these nobilities was public service. On this subject 
volumes might be written, and, if space permitted, one indeed 
could produce a long list in proof thereof. In France, during the 
later Carlovingian and early Capetian times, it was markedly the 
case. In our own country during the welter of foreign and civil 
wars which accompanied, and partly occasioned, the fusion, 
the making of England and Scotland, the same extra 
measure of military and governing qualities was required 
for local protection, and to raise a man up and to keep 
him up. If his descendants did not inherit those qualities, 
if they were fools, or weaklings, or spendthrifts, they 
soon lost their position and lands. The successful Norman, 
Anglo-Norman, and Sicilo-Norman strains were the finest soldiers, 
adventurers, and statesmen of their day, both in the North and 
South of Europe. The baronial houses were a breed of good and 
constant public servants, soldiers or Ministers or sheriffs.° The 
permanence of the original qualities is hardly realised till one reads 
the records of service of the families concerned. Thus—out of 
the heads of fifty great baronial families which I have chosen at 
random, whose blood through the female line is spread to-day 
throughout the whole nation, there were 433 individuals, of whom 


4 Maison Royale de France by Pére Anselme; History of France by Guizot 
or Michelet: History of Normandy and England by Sir Francis Palgrave; 
Hereditary Genius and Noteworthy Families by Francis Galton. 

5 The Constitutional History of England, Vol. I., by W. Stubbs; Baronia 
Anglica by Banks; Baronage of England by Dugdale; The Dictionary of 
National Biography; The Complete Peerage by Courthope. 
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361 were more or less distinguished soldiers or public servants, 
showing an average of about nine generations per family, and 
83 per cent. more or less distinguished, or eight out of ten. Such 
are provable ancestors of the British nation. The results of 
Darwinism and post-Darwinism have established heredity as the 
prime factor in the biological sciences, to which we owe at the 
very least half of all that we are both physically and mentally. 
Its national importance is therefore obvious. 


IV. THe British HEREDITY 


In this matter we are different from other nations. For with 
us there has never been a noble class separated by the impassable 
barrier of a syllable, such as von or de, from the non-noble classes. 
In Britain for a thousand years some families have been rising, 
some sinking, like a genealogical kaleidoscope,* and intermarriages 
between the various classes have always been common, and the 
descendants of the numerous cadets of the great houses, male and 
female, have spread the best blood of the Celts and Saxons, Danes 
and Normans, kings and knights and barons, through thousands 
and thousands of channels over the length and breadth of the 
land. We have the contemporary authority of Ordericus Vitalis 
that as early as the twelfth century mixed marriages between 
Normans and Saxons had, in all classes except the highest, 
become an everyday occurrence. And so the British system of 
intermarriages between all classes went on through the centuries, 
till there was not a county family of even a few generations 
standing which could not trace its descent through the female 
line from one or more of those great baronial houses who had 
intermarried with the Plantagenets. And this heredity the lesser 
county families in their turn passed on through their numerous 
younger sons and daughters (till the last century large families 
were the rule, averaging about six) to their neighbours a little 
lower in the social scale, and these to those a little lower, and 
so on ad infinitum. Such cases as that of Jane Stafford, great- 
grand-daughter of Edward Stafford last Duke of Buckingham, and 
great-great-grand-daughter of George Plantagenet Duke of 
Clarence, ahd of Richard Nevill Earl of Warwick, the King- 
Maker, who married a joiner, and had a son, a cobbler, living at 
Newport in Shropshire 1627, illustrate the process. I assert with- 
out much fear of contradiction by any genealogist of experience 
that the peculiar British heredity, common to all, includes a 
matrilineal descent from one or more of the most famous old 
Anglo-Norman baronial families, from such as the De Clares Earls 
of Gloucester, the Marshals Earls of Pembroke, the De Veres 

6 The Vicissitudes of Families by Sir Bernard Burke; the County Histories 
by various writers. 
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Earls of Oxford, the De Bohuns Earls of Hereford, the Warrens 
Earls of Surrey, the Bigods Earls of Norfolk, the De Lacies Earls 
of Lincoln, the Percies Earls of Northumberland, the Fitzalans 
Earls of Arundel, the Mortimers Earls of March, the Beaumonts 
Earls of Leicester, and sa on through the long list of the Barons 
of Magna Charta and the makers of England. And greatest of 
all, from Plantagenet, so that it may be safely asserted that Alfred 
the Great, William the Conqueror, Henry the First, Henry the 
Second, Edward the First, Edward the Third were, not meta- 
phorically, but literally and genetically, the Patriarchs, the fathers 
of their people.’ From which it follows that all the British, of 
all classes, are blood-relations with ancestors in common, cousins 
within the twentieth or thirtieth degree, and the connecting link 
is the blood of our kings. What a bond of union amongst all 
British classes this fact, if popularly known and appreciated, 
should be. May it prove so in the future. 


V. TRANSMISSION 


The transmission of hereditary qualities requires na proof or 
argument here, as it is now a commonplace of science. As the 
writer is a layman it may, however, be advisable to fortify this 
bald statement by a quotation or two from a scientific source. So 
I quote Mr. R. R. Marett, M.A., Reader in Social Anthropology 


to the University of Oxford, writing in the Quarterly Review as 
the latest : 
The term Evolution has been appropriated by Biologists to describe the 


kind of change, bodily and mental, that is brought about in an organic 
series by Heredity acting in conjunction with Natural Selection. 


And again : 


So long as it is treated strictly as a working hypothesis of Science, and 
not as a dogma of ‘ Confessional’ validity, no suggestion of transmtssion 
is to be regarded as far-fetched, though it range spatially from China to 
Peru, or in respect of time from the Pleistocene to the Modern. 

‘From the Pleistocene to the Modern,’ or in other words for 
thousands and thousands of years; in comparison with which the 
claim made in this article, for transmission for a few hundred 
years, is well on the safe side. The successful practice of the 
Mendelian theory of the transmission of dominant characteristics 
amongst plants and animals is now admitted. Let us call man- 
kind the Man-Animal, and it must be conceded as valid also 
amongst men.*® 

7 For thousands of proved royal descents in the female line, see Forster’s 
Royal Descents, or the Marquis de Ruvigny’s Blood Royal. The writer started 
such a list by counties, but there is no end to it. 


* ‘Inheritance and Sociology’ by W. C. D. Whetham, F.R.S., in The 
Nineteenth Century and After, January 1909. 
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VI. THe TRANSMITTORS 


Although Iberians, Celts, Anglo-Saxons, Danes, Normans and 
Angevins have all contributed their quota to our British heredity, 
in this article it is chiefly desired to draw attention to the wide 
diffusion throughout the nation of the governing qualities of the 
Normans and Angevins, as largely accounting for the peculiar 
governing qualities of the British and for the building up of the 
British Empire. It is also desired to emphasise the gratitude 
which is due to them from the British people for the great part 
which they played in the making of England. Let us seek the 
good, and not anly the evil, that they did. It has to be remem- 
bered that much of the worst put to their account by partisan 
writers they found already existing in full strength in Anglo- 
Saxon England, for instance the right of conquest, that every 
man had to have a lord, serfdom, slavery, and even a brisk slave- 
trade from Bristol to Ireland.* They could hardly alter all that 
at once, but in three generations they had evolved Merrie 
England. Their military and statesmanlike qualities are well 
known and admitted. Their works of piety were nearly uni- 
versal, constant, and on a scale quite dwarfing those of the present 
day.?* 

As regards their sociological qualities I desired to draw 
attention to a remarkable chapter on ‘The Old Order and the 
New’ in the latest history of England under the Normans and 
Angevins by H. W. C. Davis (1905), edited by Professor Oman, 
by a few quotations. In the twelfth century ‘To whatever rank 
of society we look we form the idea of a life which was free, care- 
less, and boisterausly mirthful; of men who are quick to pity 
and relieve misfortune, but equally quick to put unpleasant 
memories behind them. The gaiety of the mediaeval Englishmen 
was as notorious.’ ‘ His foreign critics reproached him for a 
frivolity (levitas) which in their opinion contrasted unfavourably 
with the gravity of Frenchmen. Englishmen were proud of this 
trait and of the reputation of their country as ‘‘ a merry land.’’’ 
‘Nowhere,’ says a monk of St. Albans in a metrical description 
of England, ‘ Nowhere are faces more joyous at the board, or 
hosts more eager to please, or entertainments more sumptuous. 
By nature the Englishman is liberal : his hand is always extended 
to the aged and bent : he is never weary of giving.” ‘To William 
Fitzstephen, the lawyer and politician, with his keen eye for 
the realities of the world in which he lived, London is above 
all things a city of festivals and recreations.’ ‘The polite 
society is composed of men who give their whole mind to festivals 


* Green’s History of the English People. 
10 For details see Dugdale’s Baronage of England. 
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and shows, and sports; whom no decrees of Popes or Cardinals 
can wean from their passion for the mimic warfare of the Tourna- 
ment; who delight in all the ritual of venery.’ ‘ Dress is a 
passion, and manners a fine art.’ ‘The masses went another 
road, rejoicing, like children in their share of the goods of this 
life, and refusing to be saddened by misfortune.’ ‘ And as it 
is in Courts and Castles so it is in the villages of the remotest 
shires. A pilgrimage to the shrine of a local saint is the occasion 
for boundless jollity. Every saint’s day is a holiday; every 
holiday is celebrated by a banquet in the guild-house which even 
the smallest of upland parishes maintain.’ Such was the land 
under the influence of the Norman barons in the twelfth century. 

Or take the latest history of all, carefully compiled from all 
authorities, the History of Wales by Gilbert Stone (1915). 
‘ There is no evidence that the castles were used to torture or tor- 
ment the generality of men. The lord had immense power indeed, 
and the surrounding people were driven for protection to become 
his men. But though there has been much “‘ loose talk’’ on the 
part of Freeman and other historians about dungeons etc., there 
is no evidence against the lords. In our country there were no 
underground dungeons as on the Continent, and none of those 
horrible oubliettes so common in German castles. No instance 
is known of either, no trace exists of either. As to other severities 
we must remember that they were common in that age to all 
countries, peoples, and classes.’ ‘Asa rule the lords were good 
lords to their people.’ By their fruits ye shall know them. 
Against the barons ‘No evidence’; for the barons ‘ Merry 
England’ and ‘Magna Charta.’ This is an important point as 
regards British heredity. 


VII. THe ARiISTOCRATIC HEREDITY OF THE BRITISH NATION IN 
ITs PsycHOLOGICAL RESULT 


Heredity has to be always considered not only as a material 
genetic relation depending on the continuity of the germ-plasm, 
but also from the point of view of the psychological heritage, the 
intellectual and moral tradition derived from ancestors, male and 
female, which unconsciously shapes and moulds the growing mind 
of each individual. Here also the British tradition is largely an 
aristocratic tradition due to the genetic fusion of the different 
strata of society. We have the contemporary authority of Chaucer 
for the character of a representative Knight of his day : 


A Knight there was and that a worthy man, 
That from the time that he first bigan 

To riden out, he loved Chivalry, 

Truth and Honour, Freedom and Courtesy. 
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And again : 
he never yet no villainy ne said 
in all his life unto no manner wight.}! 


These chivalric ideas, inspired by the example of the makers and 
leaders of Merry England, and transmitted down the matrilineal 
line of descent to all strata of society, became the fashion, the 
‘form,’ the ‘right thing,’ the ideal, the special tradition of 
Britain in its most characteristic national word, the word ‘ gentle- 
man.’ In its origin gentilhomme and Nobleman were identical 
words, gentle and simple meant noble and bourgeois, but in no 
nation except the British has the word gentle (noble) endeared 
itself to the people so as to become appropriated by them as their 
own word expressive of the highest national ideal of conduct. 
We are so accustomed to this remarkable psychological and his- 
toric fact that we take it as a matter of course, and do not realise 
its historic significance. But it speaks volumes for the beneficent 
influence and for the general character of that class whose dis- 
tinguishing appellation has been thus selected by the whole nation 
as their national ideal. The great outstanding fact which remains 
is that the Aristocratic heritage of the British race has resulted 
in the very highest moral product of civilisation so far, namely 
the Anglo-Celtic or British conception of a ‘gentleman,’ towards 
which nearly every individual of British blood in Britain, in the 
Dominions, or in America, even if unconsciously, aspires and en- 
deavours to shape his conduct more or less. It is the richest 
treasure in our moral and intellectual heritage. It is our racial 
talisman, our best hope for the future. Above all things let us 
preserve it. Level upwards to it, not downwards away from it. 
And thus may it remain for ever the Ideal of British Democracy. 


VIII. DEmocRAcY 


Man is essentially a gregarious animal, and the progress of 
mankind has been largely due to the social instinct of ‘ Mutual 
Aid,’” through hunting bands, tribal communities and federations, 
nations, cities, to the international life of the present day. In 
every community there have always been different sorts or classes, 
and always must be, because of the natural inequalities or varia- 
tions of men at birth, natural differences minimised by the evolu- 
tionary instinct of mutual aid. Democracy may therefore be 
defined in terms of evolution as—‘ The tendency of a society to 
_ improve its environment by the mutual aid of all classes in that 
society.’ This is in agreement with the original and proper mean- 
ing of the Greek word Demos, as the whole body of free citizens, 

11 Chaucer, The Canterbury Tales, Prologue. 


12 ‘Mutual Aid’ by Prince Kropotkin, in The Nineteenth Century, Sep- 
tember and November 1890, April 1891, January 1892, January and June 1896. 
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the public of a community, and of Democracy as the rule of the 
whole public embracing all classes of the community. If any 
special class obtains undue power over the others the State ceases 
to be a Democracy and becomes an Oligarchy or an Ochlocracy 
(from Ochlos, a mob). If any special class aims at obtaining 
undue power over the others it aims at destroying Democracy, 
and becomes anti-Democratic. This is the first great point to 
notice and keep clear in our minds when regarding Democracy, in 
view of the persistent claims of the extremists that Democracy 
means the rule of the proletariat, of one class, the manual workers. 
Such men have no right to call themselves Democrats—they should 
call themselves Ochlocrats or Mobcrats. Still less can those who 
preach the class-war call themselves Democratic, for the class- 
war is the complete negation of Democracy. True Democracy is 
‘ the co-operation of all classes of the public for the public good.’ 
Class-war is undemocratic and should be resisted as such. Herein 
lies the central fact of true Democracy, which our Labour leaders 
require to impress on the rank and file. Herein also lies a great 
central doctrine for the four and a half million Co-operators and 
the new Co-operative Party to develop as their political faith. 

The experiences of Europe during and after the Great War 
have shown us as actual facts two strongly contrasting Democratic 
possibilities : 


(1) Democracy in its disciplined armies rising to the most 
lofty heights of heroism, of endurance, and of self-sacrifice. 

(2) Democracy in its undisciplined mobs sinking to the lowest 
depths of national degradation. 

For this strange contrast we want to account, and from the 
contrast to draw its fateful lesson. 


IX. THE HEIGHTS TO WHICH DEMOCRACY HAS RISEN 


The wonderful heights to which Democracy has risen appear 
to me to be at least partly accountable for by three reasons : 
(1) The innate spiritual heritage of man, expressing itself in- 
stinctively in the martyr-spirit of heroism and self-sacrifice for 
the preservation of the race, and consciously in the ideas of discip- 
line and duty for justice and right. 

(2) The far-reaching influence of the best minds at the top, 
animating, inspiring, and directing the will-power of the discip- 
lined whole to one end, that of national safety through the defeat 
of the enemy. 

(8) A forgotten heredity of submerged aristocracies in every 
people. Every historic nation consists of a fusion of successively 
conquered breeds, each of which had its aristocracy deposed and 
driven down into the people by the last conquerors, who in turn 
founded the last aristocracy out of their best leaders. Take for 
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example our own nation.’* There was, it is presumed, an Iberian 
aristocracy of clan or district rulers, which was submerged by the 
Celtic conquerors about one hundred generations ago. Then there 
was the undoubted Celtic aristocracy, which was submerged by 
the Anglo-Saxon conquerors about fifty generations ago. Then 
came the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Danish aristocracies, which were 
merged into a middle class by the Normans about thirty genera- 
tions ago. What became of these submerged aristocracies? 
They disappeared back into the people. Yes—but if they were 
fixed favourable variations with Mendelian characteristics, then 
these characteristics, by the theory of the continuity of the germ- 
plasm and the Mendelian practice of heredity, must have been 
passed by intermarriages through matrilineal descent not to all but 
to a great number of their descendants amongst the people. This 
is presumptive evidence only, and is left at that. The possibility 
of so long-continued an inheritance of special mental characteris- 
tics in an unfavourable environment is a point for learned specialists 
on heredity, for whose judgment on this interesting point I would 
appeal. I go no further than to recall the fact of the existence 
of these submerged aristocracies amongst every people, and to 
suggest that it is possible for many of their descendants, as ‘ like 
tends to beget like,’ to throw back for thirty, fifty, or even perhaps 
one hundred generations, and thus to account for much of the 


best that appears in all peoples, British or foreign. 


X. THE DEPTHS TO WHICH DEMOCRACY HAS SUNK 


As regards the causes which apparently enable Democracy so 
easily to sink to the lowest depths of degradation of national life, 
they are of course manifold and vary somewhat in every nation. 
Amongst the causes four appear to stand out as common to all 
nations : 

(1) A general discontent and unrest produced by false partisan 
teaching, historical, social, and economic, by revolutionary writers, 
teachers, and orators for their own political ends.** The organised 
activity of these false guides is tireless and ceaseless, and can only 
be met. by an equally ceaseless literature, frank and fearless, 
in defence of true Democracy, that of co-operation, by all true 
Democrats. This has not yet been done. The attack is con- 
tinual, the Defence, so far, spasmodic and not yet concentrated 
in a formula easily understood by the working-men. 


13 Anthropology by R. R. Marett; The Dawn of History by J. L. Myres; 
Pre-Historic Britain by Robert Munro; England before the Norman Conquest 
|, iy Oman ; The Norman Conquest by E. Freeman; Hereditary Characters by 

. C. E. Wadker. 

14 On this matter so many articles have recently been published that it is 
not necessary to say anything further here, though it is a subject of the most 
pressing importance. 
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(2) In theory Democracy should produce liberty, but in prac- 
tice if left to itself it produces the tyranny of organised minorities 
over moderate but apathetic masses. This is only possible owing 
to the undemocratic method of Labour organisations, by which 
tiny totally unrepresentative meetings are able to commit the 
whole organisation. The remedy lies in legislation insisting, 
before it is too late, that the affairs of Labour organisations shall 
be conducted on direct democratic methods, by the application of 
a Referendum or ballot in all cases affecting the whole organisa- 
tion whenever the meeting had been attended by less than, say, 
fifty per cent. of the members. No one could object to such 
legislation, as it would be essentially democratic, except the ex- 
tremists who now control moderate organisations by resolutions 
passed at meetings attended only perhaps by ten per cent. of the 
members, and often by less. It is the only means by which the 
sensible moderate majority of Labour can prevent their organisa- 
tions being captured and exploited contrary to their wishes by 
small Syndicalist minorities. It is essential for industrial peace, 
and would therefore naturally be bitterly opposed by the 
extremists. 

(3) The unstable position of Labour leaders in every country, 
who are always being undermined and attacked behind their backs 
by the more ambitious, and tolerated as mere temporary catspaws 
by the more extreme, of their own followers, which insecurity 
forces them to countenance extreme and anti-democratic doctrines 
the results of which they have not envisaged. The only remedy 
appears to be that mentioned in the previous paragraph, for the 
moderate Labour leaders to take their courage in their hands and 
make a firm and fearless stand in time in defence of true co-opera- 
tive Democracy, even though it involve breaking with the anti- 
Democrats or Mobcrats. 

(4) Crowd-psychology, Mass-Psychology is so primaeval, so 
unreasoning, that unless informed and uplifted by the influence 
of the best minds, it tends naturally to the degradation of national 
life. This statement requires to be considered a little more in 
detail. 

XI. Mass-PsycHooey, 1rs DANGER AND REMEDY 


As psychology is still essentially the province of specialists it 
is here judged wiser largely to quote a specialist—Mr. W. 
McDougal, Reader in Mental Philosophy to the University of 
Oxford, author of An Introduction to Social Psychology, etc., 
from his abstract thereof in Psychology, the Study of Behaviour 
(1912). 

The Danger.—‘ A crowd is persuaded, not by reason but by the 
influence of the primitive emotions by Mass-Suggestion, by Sympa- 
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thetic reaction, and by Imitation. As regards Mass-Suggestion, ‘‘ a 
crowd is eminently suggestible,” if we hear a statement made 
confidently we are inclined to believe it, still more if we hear it 
repeated by all around, still more if acclaimed by a vast crowd 
of which we form an insignificant unit. By Sympathetic reaction 
we are inclined ‘‘ to experience in face of the same object, the 
same emotions and impulses that are revealed by the behaviour 
of our fellows.’’ ‘‘ By Imitation we are inclined to direct in 
detail the bodily movements to which our impulses prompt us, 
according to the pattern set us by our fellows.’’ ‘The notorious 
characteristic of the crowd is the violence of the outbursts of the 
primary emotions and impulses, produced by Mass-Suggestion, 
intensified by Sympathetic reaction, and acting in Imitation. 
‘‘A panic-stricken crowd is quite inaccessible to reason,’’— 
** seems to lose all human attributes and to sink back to the level 
of purely animal behaviour.’’ ‘‘ Anger especially is notoriously 
apt to spread through a crowd, and an angry mob is only less 
violent and less accessible to the voice of reason than a panic- 
stricken crowd. The achievements of the great orators show how 
the whole range of the emotions may, under favourable condi- 
tions, be collectively evoked and intensified.’’ This is emphasised 
“‘by the fact that each member tends to lose to some extent his 
sense of personal identity and responsibility.’’ ‘‘ Hence each man 
is apt to let himself go, to make little effort to control himself.” 
** By reason then of its emotional excitability, its high degree of 
suggestibility, and the diminished sense of responsibility of its 
members, the behaviour of the fortuitous crowd is apt to be of 
a kind much inferior to the average behaviour of its units when 
they think and act as individuals.’’ The same applies to homo- 
geneous crowds ‘‘ with a common interest or purpose, for so long 
as the crowd possesses no organisation its homogeneity will tend 
only ta intensify the peculiarities of collective mental processes 
already referred to.’’’ This explains the tendency of an un- 
organised, undisciplined, anarchic crowd towards the mental de- 
gradation of its members, and to the degradation of any national 
life so far as it is dominated by such crowds or mobs. This is 
why the class-war with its appeals to the baser passions, and the 
so-called dictatorship of the Proletariat, must inevitably result in 
the degradation of Labour. 

The Remedy.—Are we then to despair of Democracy? By no 
means.** For ‘ the collective life of a well-organised society com- 
monly attains a higher level, both intellectually and morally, than 
could be individually attained by its average members,’* and 


15 Thucydides, I1.: The funeral oration of Pericles. 
16 Compare Aristotle’s Politics ; John Locke’s Principles of Civil Government, 
minus his ‘ Original Compact’ error. 
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raises many of those who participate in it to much higher levels 
of thought and action. A single example may serve to illustrate 
the fact and to indicate the lines along which the solution of the 
paradox is to be found. A well-organised patriot army illustrates 
the fact most strikingly and simply. The organisation of such 
an army is relatively simple, yet in other respects it is of the 
highest type, for it is the product of deliberate design, and of 
the voluntary acceptance and working out of the design by all 
its members. The movements of the whole army express an intelli- 
gence which far surpasses that of its average members : namely the 
intelligence of the Commander-in-Chief and of a highly selected 
and trained staff, and in the light of the knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of war accumulated by successive generations of mankind. 
The essential condition that raises the intellectual behaviour of 
such an army is so obvious that it seems needless to state it in 
words; it is such an organisation as gives, to those best qualified 
to judge of any question, the decisive voice in the formation of 
opinion upon it. But it is no less true, though less obvious, that 
all collective deliberation and decision, whether of a Committee, 
a Parliament, or of a whole nation, can only be saved from the 
imbecilities of the unorganised crowd by the existence of such 
an organisation as gives predominant influence and responsibility 
to those members best qualified for arriving at just conclusions.’ 

‘It must be noted that the basal principles of all collective 
life, namely mass-suggestion, sympathetic contagion, and imita- 
tion, are not suspended in the well-organised group: they work 
in it as strongly as in the crowd, but their operation is modified 
and turned wholly to good.’ 

From this short analysis of Democratic Psychology we can 
clearly see the scientific necessity of Aristocracy in Democracy. 
The preservation, so as to ensure the presence and leadership when 
required, of the most favourable variations which nature has 
thrown up during the life of the nation is clearly indispensable 
to a Democracy that is to flourish and endure, and to offer ‘ some 
guarantee of stability, and some prospect of the continued pro- 
gress of human mind and human culture.’ 


CoNncLUSION 

It is obvious that two such vast subjects as this article deals 
with can only be very partially touched upon in the space avail- 
able. So no more has been here attempted than the endeavour 
to formulate on a scientific basis the essential unity and co-opera- 
tion of Aristocracy and Democracy in the future, as in the past, 
evolution of humanity. 

For the last twenty years I have had the advantage 
of knowing many friends amongst all sections of opinion in the 
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Labour world, and of hearing at first-hand their views and aspira- 
tions and the difficulties they have overcome. I have constantly 
met those admirable qualities whose origin I have here en- 
deavoured partly to trace. Noone can wish Labour better. And 
therefore just because of well-wishing, one is all the more anxious 
to see them take the right path at the Parting of the Ways, the 
path that will lead to the uplifting, and not the path which can 
only lead to the degradation, of Labour. The right path is that 
of true Democracy restored to its original meaning, ‘ the co-opera- 
tion of all classes of the public for the public good’ : the wrong 
path, the fatal path, is the anti-Democratic path of class-war. 
The one path leads upwards, the other downwards. At this Part- 
ing of the Ways our Labour Leaders should be adamant. It is 
their duty to speak out the truth, to lead Labour up, not down. 
The fateful Parting of the Ways is the question of class-war or 
no class-war. The decisive reason against class-war is that it 
is anti-Democratic. In the co-operation, not in the antagonism, 
of all classes lies the hope of the future for Labour and for the 
State. 

There is indeed the most urgent need that our Labour leaders, 
and all who can influence public opinion, should set themselves 
to reconsider their pre-war doctrines of Democracy in the lurid 
light of Bolshevism.*’ The anti-Democratic gospel has shown 
itself as leading to an incline at the foot of which lies the blood- 
drenched quagmire of Bolshevism, by its own confession and by 
its results the negation of the freedom and well-being of the 
people.** Down this incline the car of European civilisation has 
begun to run slowly but with gradually gathering momentum. 
How are we to find and halt on a half-way plateau with a road 
leading upwards again? If we cannot, then after many futile 
revolutions the civilisation of the Western or White Race may 
fall into oblivion, as many older civilsations have done before, and 
that of the Eastern or Yellow Race may take its place. Syndi- 
calism, the general strike, class-war, revolution, communism,” 
anarchy, Bolshevism, unless wisely and strongly prevented, may 
yet make the teeming Yellow Race the masters of the world. And 
what will then become of the White working-man’s standard 
of life? 

Such a half-way plateau on which we can halt and from which 
we can once more ascend, as it has been the purport of this article 

1" Vide inter alia the report of Mrs, Philip Snowden on her return from the 
Labour delegation to Russia, in the Press of July 1 and 2, or the Manifesto of 
the Third International in the Press of September 1. 

18 Vide the Note of the American Government to the Italian Embassy in 
the Press of August 13. 


1° For a complete refutation of that very ancient fallacy, communism, see 
the Politics of Aristotle, Book II., Chapters 2, 3, 4, 5. 
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to insist on, is a true Democracy based on the co-operation of all 
classes, an increasingly Co-operative State. The Labour Party 
and the Co-operative Party are now combining for the attainment 
of a Co-operative State.*® Let them formulate a true Co-opera- 
tive State as including the Co-operation of all classes of the public 
for the public good, and the abolition of class-war as anti-Demo- 
cratic, and stability will be in sight. It may be said that this is 
but a theory, a formula. True—but in Democracy a right and 
easily understood formula is everything. 

Finally, to sum up, it is clear that Democracy, if it is to sur- 
vive, must purge itself of anti-Democracy, its negation. It is 
clear that all classes and sub-classes of Aristocracy and Demo- 
cracy must go forward co-operatively, avoiding the extremes of 
each. It is clear that we require a modernised scientific doctrine 
of what may be called Aristo-Democracy, worked out practically 
by the old British secret of government, Compromise. For this 
task of Compromise our British Democrats, owing to their 
heredity, are better fitted than those of any other nation. And 
amongst them may a new John Locke soon arise to expound, for 
the universal benefit, the necessary complementary unity of Aris- 
tocracy and Democracy in any political whole which is to endure. 


Stewart L. Murray. 


2° The Annual Conference of the Labour Party, at Scarborough, June 1920. 
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NATIONAL COPARTNERSHIP IN 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES 


‘ THRIFT is assuredly the basis of freedom,’ thus Niebuhr wrote 
to Stein in the critical days of 1830. The thought fits our present 
needs, for thrift means ‘wise management’ and ‘ prosperity.’ 
These may be ours if all ranks can be spurred to see that our 
national life depends both ethically and materially on unity of 
effort. Whilst British production and exports were gradually aug- 
menting, the strides made by other nations were growing gigantic. 
Recently, Lord Morris pointed out that the exports of Japan 
increased by 126,000,000/. in value between 1915 and 1918, and 
that the production per worker in the United States totals 
at 891. 16s. 9d. as against 34]. 6s. ld. in England. Yet Sir 
Arthur Steel-Maitland has said that ‘to no other country has 
trade been so essential an ingredient of national life.’ The angel 
of opportunity is stirring the waters, and we must learn from our 
Transatlantic friends to bestir ourselves, not folding our hands 
and relying on the State, or thinking these matters are only for 
manufacturers and traders, but all feeling ourselves copartners 
in this truly patriotic work. Although much lies with the young, 
the oldest can lend a hand by showing an interest in British-made 
goods, and in rural districts women can co-operate in encouraging 
home industries, and in stemming idleness and lounging by 
actively supporting the Women’s Institutes, which are bringing 
fresh openings to the countryside. 

Parents can teach their children, that nothing is infra dig. 
but being a drone in the national hive. Boys and girls should 
be trained to contribute in some form to their country’s produc- 
tive power. This would give them seriousness of purpose and 
enlarge their outlook. If they do not learn voluntarily to get 
their own living, circumstances may enforce it. Art, research, 
and industries want the talents of the best to ensure a higher 
morality in trade and to abolish the invidious distinction of one 
section of the community being called ‘ the working classes.’ A 
common interest in work strengthens family ties and adds to happi- 
ness. This has been proved by cultured men and women, who 
for many years have led the simple life at Haslemere, weaving 
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beautiful and durable stuffs, and making exquisitely designed 
furniture and articles of household use. 

Production for home and foreign trade must go hand 
in hand. Both need a skill and brain power so far beyond 
what satisfied our grandfathers as to suggest the difference 
between commanding a ship in Crimean days and com- 
manding a Super-Dreadnought. With the new order of 
things, no natural capacity can make up for deficiencies 
in knowledge in craftsmen or producers. It is essential 
for both manufacturers and traders to acquaint themselves 
with the standards reached in other countries, and the methods 
employed to attain them, and to stimulate the ambitions of their 
subordinates by imparting this information, by lectures, straight 
talks, and well-stocked libraries. The advantage of possessing a 
complete international, technical and commercial bibliography 
cannot be over-rated. 

The United States, and most continental nations, realising the 
vastness of modern requirements, have concentrated their chief 
efforts on whatever increased their chances of meeting them. In 
America this has been industrial research, with continental nations 
it has been adequate training of workers. With the enormous 
home market of the United States, and the constant development 
of fresh undertakings, an American boy on leaving school, if 
adaptable and resourceful, has been virtually sure to succeed. 
Therefore, hitherto, the United States have not looked on elemen- 
tary training as a primary necessity, yet even there a change of 
opinion on this point is gaining ground. 

In skilled instruction more interest has been evinced. The 
first American industrial art school was founded in 1876 at the 
time of the Centenary Exhibition at Philadelphia, and is still the 
first in importance. The Technical School at Providence on 
Rhode Island specialises in jewellery and silversmithing, which 
are the chief industries of that neighbourhood, and for a similar 
reason the Industrial School at Trenton concentrated on making 
china and pottery. The same policy is pursued in regard to 
different industries in other districts. 

The first school for commercial training in the United States 
was started in 1830 on a very small scale. Even in 1866 private 
commercial schools, the only type then existing, confined their 
teaching chiefly to penmanship and book-keeping. To lure 
scholars brass bands and stump oratory were resorted to, and 
still the response was small. Then, gradually, private schools 
gave way to others, and, between 1909 and 1910, 541 commercial 
and business schools, with 77,887 male and 61,891 female 
students, were registered. Since 1910, separate high schools of. 
commerce have come into being, those of Boston and Cleveland 
being the most advanced. The University of Wisconsin has 
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always favoured commercial education, and there the excellent 
method obtains of focussing a student’s whole education on the 
particular business career for which he is destined. This method 
has been followed in Switzerland and Germany with excellent 
results. Harvard has a school of commerce and confers the degree 
of ‘ Bachelor of Science of Economics,’ and at New York Univer- 
sity the degree of ‘ Bachelor of Commerce’ is obtainable. At the 
Amos Tuck School of Administration and Finance, at Dartmouth 
College, a very complete two years’ course in commercial know- 
ledge enables students to qualify as ‘ Masters of Commerce.’ The 
Wharton School of. Finance and Commerce of the University of 
Pennsylvania offers similar advantages. Nevertheless, none of 
this can stand beside the great contribution American universities 
have made to their national industries by research work, as wit- 
nessed by Mr. Fleming in his invaluable brochure Industrial Re- 
search in the United States of America. The co-operation of the 
universities has sometimes taken the form of research of a purely 
educational nature with an industrial objective, with others re- 
search has been carried out at the request of particular commer- 
cial bodies. If investigations of the latter nature are of sufficient 
scientific interest to warrant publication, they are made at the 
expense of the colleges by graduates qualifying for the doctorate. 
This is a help to firms not possessing extensive private laboratories. 

Certain colleges specialise on particular lines. For example, 
the Columbia University of New York deals, though not exclu- 
sively, with all branches of industries and engineering. The 
University of Michigan has a testing tank for marine architec- 
ture, which has been valuable in producing satisfactory cargo 
boats for lake traffic. The University of Kansas, which has 
always favoured industrial problems, occupies itself, not only with 
engineering, but with experimenting in cement, leather, zinc, soda 
ash plant, cotton stuffs and other commodities. At Yale and 
Cornell much industrial research has obtained, Cornell dealing 
more particularly with the hydration of Portland cement. The 
Mellor Institute of Industrial Research, at the University of Pitts- 
burg, specialises in supporting manufacture by scientific investiga- 
tion, noted specialists being sometimes engaged to consider points 
presenting unusual complications. Manufacturers submitting en- 
quiries of sufficient importance are required to endow fellowships 
for a term of one or more years for the staff needed for such 
research and to pay for the requisite material, and for the 
research fellow’s travelling expenses, the latter having first made 
himself intimately acquainted with the requirements of the firm 
concerned. Often he becomes a permanent member of the com- 


pany’s staff. 
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Many great combines, aware that scientific discoveries applied 
to industries bring gain to trade and effect economies for the 
State and for the public, spend from ten to a hundred thousand 
pounds sterling annually on the work of their laboratories, which 
are fitted with typical American lavishness. This often brings 
immediate returns both by sales and as a medium of advertise- 
ment, while revealing what should be rejected as unsound specula- 
tion, or welcomed as of prospective commercial value. New uses 
for electric power, economy in lighting, developments in optics, 
experiments with rubber, textiles, porcelain, and metals, and dis- 
coveries in food technology, are but a few of the gigantic range 
of subjects to which attention is given. The staff attached to 
these laboratories varies in numbers from 15 to 250, and the 
majority are University graduates. 

At the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s laboratories, the 
total cost of material tested in 1913 amounted to over 16,000,000I. 
With these vast efforts America has no intention of resting 
content, her business experts are too conscious of the value of 
research both to the home market and to the export trade. In 
the past it has been otherwise with us. Our older school of manu- 
facturers objected to industrial research as an expensive new 
departure. With a fresh generation springing up a marked change 
is noticeable. Young men and young women are showing an 
increasing interest in these problems. The tendency of the day 
to study machinery, electric force, and more uses for engineering, 
have not left even the British schoolboy untouched, and many a 
child, barely out of the nursery, who hates conventional ‘ lessons,’ 
shows aptitude in constructing usable telephones and mechanical 
models, and can talk intelligently about dynamos and other 
subjects which seer: veyond his years. All this wants guiding 
into the right channels, and the schoolmaster’s dunce may 
blossom out, unexpectedly, into a useful, or even eminent, 
electrician or scientist. Furthermore, the puzzled British parent 
may find a solution to the difficulty of placing his son in life and 
rendering him useful to his country. 

At present our greatest research work is carried on by technical 
colleges and universities—Manchester having been in the fore- 
front in erecting laboratories and in training specialists. At the 
Victoria University (Owens College), research work has been 
expanding more and more for forty years, with due consideration 
for our industrial needs. The encouragement of this at our 
universities is of great consequence to students as a preparation 
for commercial careers, only more is wanted to keep pace with 
other nations. The amount of industrial research, notably in 
regard to dyeing processes, undertaken both by private firms and 
public institutions in Germany has been very great. The eleven 
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Polytechnics, or Technical High Schools, which are of university 
grade, and which have similar governing bodies, have all at least 
four faculties with an industrial objective, and students can 
perfect themselves in advanced engineering and chemical research. 
The Carlsruhe Polytechnic, founded in 1825, has been privileged 
to send a representative ta the First Chamber of the Landes- 
sténde. This puts it on an equality with the ancient universities 
of Heidelberg and Freiburg. 

To meet the necessities of the times, Mr. Fleming suggests 
our creating a central Imperial Research Laboratory, with sections 
for investigating the requirements of all industries. This may 
sound a vast programme, but only represents what other countries 
are doing in one way and another. The Laboratory could be 
controlled by a Board consisting largely of manufacturers, and 
would save much overlapping and expense in power supply, 
machinery, literature, workshops, and other heavy items. Much 
knowledge could be circulated to the common good, and it would 
be a rallying point for Imperial research and for the Overseas 
Dominions. The economies secured would allow of employing 
the vest brains, and would help younger men to gain experience 
step by step in research work, and particular industries would 
find a source from which to draw a specially trained staff. 
Although at the outset this would involve substantial initial 
expense and require the support of public funds, gradually the 
laboratory would become self-supporting by the sale of the products 
manufactured and by licences granted to manufacturers for the 
use of new devices and improvements. 

As the industrial conditions of Europe have been most akin to 
our own, it is well to visualise how continental nations built up 
their army of workers. 

The system of Austria-Hungary, medelled on that of Germany, 
has been very complete. Already in 1897, Vienna had 18 trade 
schools, consisting of three classes, with (in round figures) 3800 
pupils, and 13 middle-grade schools with two classes, and (again 
in round figures) 7600 pupils. At the same date, Hungary 
possessed 35 technical and commercial high schools with 4993 
students, and 74 schools with 4097 apprentices on the registers. 
These schools were founded by local bodies, but received State 
subsidies, and the standard of instruction was government- 
controlled. 

In such things as ironwork, leather goods, fancy articles, 
jewellery, meerschaum pipes, drugs, porcelain and glass instru- 
ments for surgery, Austria excelled. For over half a century 
the first technical school of Vienna, working in connexion with 
the extensive industrial and commercial museums, trained skilled 
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craftsmen, foremen and expert teachers, and sent them all over 
Austria. 

In Belgium there have been technical and commercial schools 
to every 19,000 inhabitants, and Belgium had the distinction of 
founding the first commercial school of university grade at 
Antwerp in 1853. Belgian industrial education has been excellent 
in quality, and in the busy province of Hainault has ran Germany 
very close in providing education for workers, yet Belgian experts 
are recognising that in the future their country must do yet more 
in this respect because of the intensiveness of the commercial 
struggle which lies before the world. M. Robert Billiard, in 
his striking book, La Belgique Industrielle et Commerciale de 
Demain, in which he compares what Germany has achieved with 
Belgian systems, gives his countrymen (and, we may add, gives 
us all) a strong hint by saying : 


As to industrial education it is the strength of Germany... . If German 
industry has prospered so prodigiously, it is because the engineers and 
technicians had intelligent and well-instructed workmen at their side to 
complete them.’ 


In 1911, Sweden possessed 55 schools for lower-grade technical 
teaching, which was given in the evenings or on Sundays, and 
Kskelturna and Stockholm provided more advanced instruction 
for young people who were already working at some trade. 
According to the last available report, the students at these schools 
numbered 2210. At Gothenburg a technical school exists which 
is divided into two sections, each of which has over 400 scholars. 
Pupils who have passed out of the primary schools are admitted 
to the less advanced sections, but candidates for the higher sections 
must have passed the leaving examinations of the higher secondary 
schools. Thus in Sweden, as elsewhere on the Continent, only 
such persons as are really likely to profit by it are admitted to 
higher-grade teaching. The most advanced technical school of 
Stockholm is of university grade. A special feature of elementary 
industrial education is to be found in the famous Sloyd system, 
for which a model school for teachers exists at Gothenburg. It 
might well be made general in our villages. The Swedish Govern- 
ment introduced it into the national schools in 1872, and found 
it caused a marked improvement in the physique and mentality 
of the children. The carpentering, chip-carving, brush and basket- 
making, coopering and wheelwright’s work, which it includes, 
provide articles wanted in the home and on the farm, and boys 
and girls are taught to turn out good work with the fewest and 
simplest tools. 

Every continental nation varies in its class divisions and 
curricula, but generally three grades of teaching are provided : 
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(1) The lowest seeks to turn out intelligent workmen or retailers 
or juniors in wholesale businesses; (2) the middle grade aims at 
fitting pupils ta take a more advanced position in skilled work- 
manship or in responsible posts in banks or businesses; (3) the 
highest grade prepares students for posts of importance as 
managers of factories or in commerce. 

France gave a great impetus to high-class mercantile training 
by founding the Faris Ecole Supérieure de Commerce in 1820. 
This school has always generously welcomed foreign students. 
It gives stars and diplomas to successful pupils and educates men 
as clerks, tradesmen, bankers, consuls, and administrators. Its 
three years’ course includes commercial geography and corre- 
spondence, modern languages, higher mathematics, civics, 
chemical research, political economy, commercial law, knowledge 
of machinery, ports, railway systems, and much else intimately 
concerning international commerce. The students visit large 
works and businesses, and are helped in acquiring information 
regarding buying and sampling goods by collections loaned by the 
Paris Chamber of Commerce to the excellent school museum. 

In 1910, 13 out of the 66 French écoles pratiques de commerce 
et d’industrie were for girls. These admit young people from the 
primary schools to their three years’ course for iron and wood- 
work, chemistry, silk and wool dyeing, manufacture of cutlery, 
and spinning and weaving in which Lille and Roubaix excel. 

The excellent schools for foremen at Aix, Chalons, Nevers, and 
Angers form one of the strongest points of French industrial 
training. At the Parisian Ecole Diderot, and elsewhere, fitters, 
smiths, and other mechanics receive valuable training. 

The artistic side of industrial life is well cared for in France. 
Amongst other similar institutions the Paris National Con- 
servatory of Arts and Trades is attended by a large body of 
students, who have opportunities of studying the application of 
physics to arts, industries, and electro-plating. 

Switzerland ranks high in commercial and industrial educa- 
tion. With rugged independence the towns and cantons have 
preferred, as far as possible, to start their own schools, but in 1913 
79 schools founded by the Association of Swiss merchants and 40 
cantonal or commercial schools were being subsidised by the 
Government. Interest in such teaching was first aroused by the 
founding of the technical school at Zurich in 1827. 

From 1842, schools of both kinds began to spring up all over 
the country and went on increasing in the present century, the 
last founded being the commercial school for girls at Vevey. 
Every school is well equipped, and some of the larger ones, such 
as Lucerne, St. Gall, Zurich, Geneva, and Winterthur are located 
in quite admirable buildings. The smallest schools are sup- 
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plied with patterns of materials, specimens of various classes of 
goods, and pictures and photographs of different countries and 
industries. The chief schools have museums, laboratories, special 
class-rooms for physics and chemistry, and halls for demonstra- 
tions in commercial geography with lantern slides or cinemato- 
graphs. Another feature which experience has proved to be most 
useful is the Uebungs Comptoir. Instead of commercial know- 
ledge being imparted in class, properly fitted counting-houses are 
provided where students manage imaginary businesses on a large 
scale, or do the real work of some smaller concern. 

The Universities of Fribourg, Neuchatel, and Zurich have 
commercial faculties. In 1913-14, of 17,704 pupils at the various 
schools, 5228 were girls. The attendance of apprentices at high 
schools is not compulsory in all the cantons; where it is so they 
have to attend for from four to eight daylight hours weekly. The 
advantage of day over evening teaching is much insisted on in the 
Swiss official report. As in Germany apprentices have to be 
spared for daylight instruction which has proved more satisfactory 
than if given at the end of the day, when teachers and taught 
are tired. The excellence of the Swiss system is emphasised by 
the very high percentage of foreign students at the higher com- 
mercial schools, and a notable fact is that over two-thirds have 
been Germans. Whilst the general curriculum is the same at 
all schools, many specialise in some particular subject, such as 
languages, or certain branches of trade or commerce, guided by the 
nature of local industries. Brienne, Chaux-de-fonds, Locle and 
St. Immer have schools for watch-making, and the great school of 
horology at Geneva teaches not only clock and watch-making but 
many kinds of delicate mechanical work and the making of instru- 
ments of high precision. At the minutely organised technical 
school at St. Gall, in addition to its world-famed embroideries, 
and spinning and weaving of fine linen, designing is taught on a 
large scale. 

A noticeable trait of the Swiss system is the stress laid on 
making students acquainted with the commercial needs and 
systems of other lands, including our own. Students are en- 
couraged to write prize essays for which the various schools com- 
pete against each other, and in the individual schools the pupils 
write theses which are criticised by their fellow-students. Asso- 
ciations of both students and teachers exist to meet for interchange 
of opinions over methods and possible improvements, and to 
inspect different works, and bursaries exist for sending students 
to acquire knowledge abroad. 

The Swiss believe in giving girls opportunities for becoming 
thorough business women. They consider that a daughter should 
be competent to replace her father, if he should die or be laid aside 
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by illness. At Fribourg, girls are taught commercial law and the 
elements of civil law together with three languages, political 
economy, and the higher branches of commercial knowledge. 
They are eligible for the same degrees as men, and the majority 
of the schools are mixed. 

To obtain the Zurich ‘ Doctorate of Economics,’ a thorough 
knowledge of overseas commerce, book-keeping, accountancy, and 
the management of banks and factories is obligatory. At 
Fribourg, the degree of ‘ Bachelor of the Science of Commerce,’ 
and at Bellinzona, of ‘ Licentiate of Commercial Knowledge ’ are 
obtainable. At Lausanne, Neuchatel, and Geneva diplomas are 
conferred on students in various stages of proficiency, and such 
students have posts found for them on leaving. The ordinary 
commercial course for students includes the study of three 
languages. The teaching of English, Dutch, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese is general, and of Russian occasional. Lausanne and 
Geneva have preparatory schools for foreign students to acquire 
sufficient French to benefit by the general instruction. The rules 
regarding conduct at all the commercial and technical schools of 
Switzerland are very stringent, as are also the entrance examina- 
tions according to their degree. This makes for a high standard 
of efficiency. Commercial high schools receive pupils from the 
age of fourteen, and the course of study lasts from three to five 
years, reaching a very advanced stage. At Winterthur, young 
people, even after having passed their entrance examinations, are 
put on a three months’ probation. 

M. Billiard’s forcible words regarding the preparation of Ger- 
many for her workers are thoroughly corroborated by the colossal 
list of handicrafts, and the comprehensive scheme of commercial 
lore and theoretical teaching of her schools of all grades. It would 
be difficult to think of a trade or industry or even subdivision of 
the same which has been overlooked. Masters and men have been 
thoroughly at one in approving of the compulsory education of 
apprentices. The Germans have found that it pays to have well- 
grounded workpeople who have acquired such habits of intelligent 
observation as render them able to value any technological develop- 
ments that may arise. The first German commercial school was 
founded in 1768, followed by a ‘ Public Institution for the Study 
of Commerce’ opened at Leipzig in 1831. From that date a net- 
work of highly equipped schools was spread gradually over the 
whole country. The first owed their origin to mercantile bodies, 
then others were created by municipalities. The States confined 
themselves chiefly to contributing grants and subsidies and to 
standardising the curricula and controlling the organisation of the 
schools. In subsidies, the Governments of Baden, Saxony, 
Wiirtemberg and Brunswick headed the list, and the Chamber 
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of Commerce of Brunswick took the initiative of forming a ‘ Union 
for Promoting Commerce and Education,’ with which many other 
chambers of commerce throughout the Empire associated them- 
selves, and which held yearly conferences from 1895. In 1854, 
the Association of Dresden merchants founded a trade school 
afterwards controlled by the Dresden Chamber of Commerce. It 
was the forerunner of 77 other schools in Saxony, including the 
great schools for tin-workers at Aue, for locksmiths at Rosswein, 
for watchmakers at Glashiitte, for turners and weavers at Leipzig, 
for tanners at Freiberg, and the enormous textile school at 
Plauen. In Saxony, with a population of 5,000,000, there was a 
technical school before the war to every 13,000 persons. More 
than 300 non-German students were attending the commercial 
schools at Leipzig. Middle-grade technical schools were started 
at Augsburg, Nuremberg, and Munich in 1868 and 1870. All 
States were in advance of Prussia ; however, by 1897 she possessed 
180 trade schools of different grades with 14,935 male and 590 
female scholars, and the largest technical school of all Germany 
which was built at Berlin in 1884 at a cost of 145,000/. 

A very important technical school was opened at Cologne in 
1901, thanks to a legacy of 35,0001. from a private citizen. In its 
first winter term, 281 students entered, and 521 other persons 
attended classes. The latter, called hospites, do not wish to 
attend the full course, or have not passed through the Ober-real 
Schulen, or the Ober-rea] Gymnasien. Before the war, 400,000 
students attended German technical schools and 48,900 were 
registered at the commercial schools. 

The Grand Duchy of Baden, which possesses a hardworking 
people and has been rich in industries, represents the best type 
of German commercial and technical education, in the extensive- 
ness of which it has ranked fourth amongst the States of the 
Empire. A law of May 15, 1834, decreed that technical instruc- 
tion should be provided in all towns of any commercial standing, 
the Finance Bill of 1833 having voted supplies for that purpose. 
In 1911, 27 technical schools were voted subsidies amounting to 
406,930 marks, whilst their total expenditure was estimated at 
1,227,588 marks, of which 69,504 marks were granted by the 
Government. The local bye-laws concerning the compulsory 
attendance of apprentices at trade schools varied in the German 
States; at Carlsruhe and Freiburg they included women. At 
Heidelberg a commercial school was founded to enable girls to rise 
to high positions in the mercantile world. 

In Baden teachers of both sexes for technical schools have been 
given special training. A noteworthy feature of the plan pursued 
to promote efficiency has been that master craftsmen destined to 
give practical instruction have been sent to institutions to learn 
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how to teach, whilst teachers trained to lecture on industrial sub- 
jects were sent to factories to study the details of the industries 
concerned. This resulted in even highly skilled workmen being 
glad to attend the schools to perfect themselves in knowledge of 
their crafts. The laboratories and workshops of the larger schools 
are most extensive and furnished with a wealth of appliances. 
Certain schools in Baden have specialised in hand-gilding, decora- 
tive painting on wood and marble, saddlery, leatherwork, colour- 
printing, modelling in clay, metals and wax, preparation of drugs, 
confectionery, construction of stoves, coppersmithing, weaving 
linen and other trades. At Pforzheim, before the war, 1469 
people were being educated as jewellers and goldsmiths. 

In 1877 two Grand Ducal schools were opened at Furt- 
wangen, the former for clockmaking, electro-technology and fine 
mechanism, the latter for making artistic furniture. The school 
fees were only 25 marks annually, and there were bursaries for 
poor scholars. The four years’ course of theoretical and practical 
teaching was calculated to turn out the very highest type of skilled 
workmen. 

Wherever 25 persons required teaching, technical schools were 
started in Baden. Where the number was smaller, instruction was 
given in connexion with the primary or secondary schools. 

The foregoing shows what strenuous efforts we must make if 
we are to build up an army of workers equal in training to the 
people of other lands. The International Exhibitions of 1851 and 
1862 revealed that we had much to learn in artistry and technology 
in connexion with industrial production. A Royal Commission 
sat in 1887, and was forced to recognise that the great continental 
cities had left us far behind in manual and commercial training. 
Yet it was not till five years later that we passed the Act for 
Technical Instruction. Since then much has been done, though 
it is a drop in the ocean to what is needed. To those who know the 
possibilities and intentions of other countries, Britannia has 
seemed like a dignified old lady playing a round game of Demon 
with a party of quick youngsters, who pile on ten or more cards 
to her one. It may be dignified, but the result to the old lady is a 
heavy minus. It was good, therefore, to learn from the pen of 
the Lord Mayor of Sheffield that ‘a rich accumulation of specialised 
knowledge has been extended during the last four years,’ and that 
the University, secondary and technical schools, were ‘ never so 
well able to furnish industry and commerce with the necessary 
mental and manual equipment.’ That is what we want to hear 
indeed from every part of the United Kingdom. Such a voice 
comes from Manchester. In the elementary schools boys are 
taught to draw to scale and to reproduce the articles designed in 
wood. In the secondary schools boys and girls, who have reached 
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a certain standard can be transferred to commercial classes. . All 
secondary schools are linked up with the University, and the Boys’ 
Central High School is in close touch with the Municipal School 
of Technology, which grew out of the old Mechanics’ Institute 
founded in 1824, and which, since the opening of its sumptuous 
premises in 1902, has taught thousands of craftsmen and appren- 
tices at its evening classes, besides preparing men for the highest 
mercantile posts. This school is capitally equipped for investi- 
gating technical problems. The annual expenditure is close on 
50,0007. or five-eighths of the corporate revenue of the Victoria 
University. Bristol, Glasgow, and other great business centres 
are also active, yet till public opinion is stirred to the depths, or 
till compulsory teaching has become an accomplished fact, 
teachers and earnest students will be disheartened by the irregular 
attendances at our commercial and technical schools, and em- 
ployers will look coldly on suggestions for the daylight instruction 
of their employees. Such difficulties have confronted the London 
County Council. Through the courtesy of its Deputy-Chair, I 
have been enabled to become acquainted with the commercial and 
technical education carried on by that body. The report of its 
Educational Committee of June 3, 1913, on reorganising evening 
schools, now called Commercial or Technical Institutes, stated 
that out of 40,000 students, 30,000 were non-persistent. In the 
opinion of the Council, compulsion for juniors together with as few 
restrictions as possible for students over eighteen years of age, 
and alterations in the course provided, are necessary to remedy the 
defection. To this, I would add, and the rousing of the generous 
enthusiasm of the students to a realisation of their share as 
copartners in building up national commerce. In regard to fresh 
attractions, we can take a hint from the Swiss. They spare no 
expense to get the very best lecturers, who make other countries 
and industries a living reality to their listeners. It might also stir 
the ambitions of our home students if they were shown what other 
nations are achieving in technical and commercial training. 
Compulsion has an ugly sound to British ears, but it could be 
rendered less unpopular by again following in the steps of Switzer- 
land, which excuses apprentices, and other pupils engaged in 
industries, from school attendance when their particular trades 
(such as that of confectionery in the Christmas season) are excep- 
tionally busy, and arranges ifs holidays to meet agricultural needs. 
The London County Council recognises the importance of 
young people not being tempted on leaving school, into employ- 
ments that will leave them stranded untrained in a few years time. 
London employers have neither time nor workshop space for mere 
learners and engage competent provincial workers of both sexes 
in preference to the inexperienced. This is bad for Londoners, 
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and it is certainly not good to bring country workers to swell the 
overcrowding. There is plenty of excellent material in London 
elementary schools, only hitherto of some 36,000 boys leaving them 
annually two-thirds have joined the ranks of unskilled labour. A 
specialised two or three years’ training following immediately on 
their school course, together with the moral qualifications and 
adaptability taught in the technical and commercial institutes, 
would enable them to enter a workshop with a reasonable chance 
of rising even to the highest posts. This has been confirmed by 
young men attaining quickly to responsible positions, and em- 
ployers’ satisfaction has been shown by requests for more workmen 
from the schools. Where the parents’ incomes do not exceed 
1601. boys can compete for L.C.C. scholarships which give a free 
education at certain schools, provide books and materials, and 
annual maintenance grants of from 6l. to 151. according to the 
length of tenure and the age of the recipient. The Council is 
multiplying opportunities for both elementary and advanced in- 
struction in the various districts of the metropolis, and increasing 
facilities for employees to attend classes on their way home from 
business. 

In the many junior commercial institutes scattered over the 
London area, students are prepared for the advanced courses of 
teaching such as is obtainable at the Highbury Commercial Insti- 
tute, which includes corresponding in foreign languages and the 
intricacies of the higher branches of commerce. The Northern 
Polytechnical Institute at Holloway provides a university course 
in preparation for the intermediate and final examinations for the 
London Degree of Science.* It has courses for building, survey- 
ing, architecture, valuation and compensation, estimating, and 
the uses of ferro-concrete. At Highbury and other institutions, 
such as the various Polytechnics, instruction is given in finance, 
commercial history and geography, economics, accountants’ bank- 
ing, and commercial law, and, at different centres, in German, 
Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese. Spanish is essential for the 
South American trade, and German is at least equally so. The 
Germans have a very strong hold on the American markets. 
Before the war 400,000 Germans in Brazil were receiving educa- 
tional subsidies from their home government. 

The Banca Commerciale Italiana, the Italian Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Credito Italiano, have offered very substantial 
prizes to be competed for by British subjects studying Italian, and 
the Guild of London Merchants has offered smaller prizes for 
French, Russian, and German. 

The L.C.C. evening classes for youths are for seniors and 
juniors. In the senior schools, building and structural engineering, 

1 London University is also sanctioning new degrees in Commerce, 
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carriage and motor body building are amongst the subjects taught. 
Pupils join at about sixteen years of age. In the junior schools, 
for lads of fourteen and under, boys are instructed in bookbinding, 
plumbing, carpentry, masonry, brick-laying, and metal working. 
Some schools give special attention to furniture and cabinet 
making, various phases of photography, lithography, engraving, 
tailoring, woodcarving, and sign-writing, silversmithing, and the 
making of jewellery. The last might well be added to the pro- 
gramme for girls. At present the syllabus for them is rather 
meagre, the chief items in addition to millinery and dressmaking 
are photography, upholstering, and corset-making. Also in the 
commercial institutes, girls do not seem to look higher than to 
posts as typists, clerks, or secretaries. This is partly explained by 
pupils of either sex, who desire more advanced teaching, proceed- 
ing eventually to the London School of Economics, or to King’s 
College, or to art schools. Girls would benefit mentally and 
morally and increase in value as citizens, if encouraged to emerge 
from the chrysalis stage. The Motherland needs them all. 
Stimulating home commerce is no selfish policy. After the 
Peace of Utrecht, Bolingbroke was right when in the face of 
popular clamour he advocated increased trading as a means of 
promoting international peace on the basis of a common interest. 
Emulation, which is inevitable and no evil, can combine with 


friendly rivalry to produce the best, the endeavour of all countries 
to supplement one another’s needs. Therefore a resolute self- 
consecration to a national copartnership in.commerce and indus- 
tries, combined with a sane thrift which denies that ‘ plain living 
and high thinking are no more,* may work good to our neighbours 
as well as to ourselves. 


M. MontTGOMERY-CAMPBELL. 
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SEA SERVICE 


I. THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 


‘GIRLS and women can do anything nowadays,’ said my visitor. 
‘Look at the professions, the Universities, and so forth—every 
bit as good as men and boys.’ 

We were seated after lunch in the library before a pleasant 
fire. Outside the house the wind was howling and the rain was 
dashing against the windows. It was a real south-westerly gale. 
The fire was delightful. I tried to rouse myself to a decent show 
of interest. 

‘Yes, they have found their proper place in human life at 
last, the women,’ said he, with a hint of a challenge in his voice. 

‘Proper and improper,’ I murmured. But I really was not 
in a fighting mood. 

‘Your usual flippancy,” he answered. ‘ Now just pay atten- 
tion. For instance .. .’ 

The fire was glowing and jumping in jolly little spurts of light 
and flame. His voice went booming away into silence. 

* Mary,’ called a voice. ‘Tea-time. Come along.’ 

‘Oh, Mother,’ said another voice, ‘do let’s wait for Dick. 
It’s his last day, you know.’ 

A dark-eyed girl of some fifteen years of age was standing at 
an open door, looking down the paved path which ran through a 
garden towards a broad road. Hollyhocks lined the garden path 
on either side with their glorious blooms. The sun was lighting 
everything up with colour. The girl stood there waiting. 

In at the garden gate there came a handsome sturdy boy, and 
waved his cap at the sight of her. The girl ran down the path 
to meet him. 

‘Sir George was a brick, Mary,’ he cried. ‘ Look, he gave 
me a fiver. She’s just a beauty of a barque, he says, and I’m 
lucky these days to be able to start in sail. One’s worth a hun- 
dred times as much later on, even in liners.’ 

‘Oh, Dick,’ said the girl, ‘I do wish I could come too! What 
shall I do when you’ve gone for so long? ’ 

The boy laughed. 

‘T’ll be home again before you’ve time to turn round,’ he said. 
‘Think what a jolly voyage for me. Australia first, and then 
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with coal from Newcastle, north of Sydney, you know, to some- 
where on the west coast. Nitrate, I expect. Back round the 
Horn and the Falklands, where the battle was. Won’t I send 
you something from Sydney first though ?—oh no, I don’t think. 
It’s just the tip-top line, the County line, and the County Clare 
the tippest toppiest of them all. And I get my ticket after three 
years. The old Conway stands me in a year. Glasgow 
to-morrow. What a ripping afternoon.’ 
The two raced up the path together. 


A fierce scud of rain roused me. My visitor’s voice was still 
droning along quite happily. 

‘I give you the sea, of course,’ it said. ‘But that’s only one 
trade. Set on the other side. . .’ . 

The voice died away again. 


‘Is there a letter from Dick, mother? ’ 

The girl had just come in from afternoon school. She flung 
her satchel down on the couch. ‘ He said he’d be at Falmouth 
this week, he thought.’ 

The mother was sitting gazing at the fireplace. She seemed 
half-dazed. Some sheets of white paper were clutched in her 
hand. On the floor lay a newspaper. 

‘Oh, mother, what’s the matter?’ cried the girl. 

The woman jumped up and hurried out of the room without 
speaking. One sheet of the letter dropped from her hand 
unnoticed. 

The girl picked it up. It began in the middle of a sentence. 


... fell overboard and was drowned. At 12.30 a.m. all the watch below 
was awakened by a cry of ‘ Man overboard.’ We rushed on deck and helped 
to swing out the lifeboat. During this time the ship had been put aback 
to stop headway, and a lifebuoy with water light had been thrown overboard 
as soon as the cry was heard by the Second Mate in charge on the poop. 

The lifeboat was in charge of the Mate with me and six others. There 
was only a small sea, but hailing and raining the whole time. After pull- 
ing for about 10 minutes we arrived at the buoy, but to our dismay found it 
empty. We then commenced to cruise around the light at different 
radii, still without success. The Mate then counselled with us all, 
and all agreed everything possible had been done, and considering the 
threatening appearance of the weather—there were big dark clouds rolling 
up in the S.W.—the most prudent course to take was to return to the 
ship with all haste. The ship by this time was a very good distance away, 
and sometimes in the hail squalls the ship’s lights could not be distin- 
guished. After being away for 1 hour and 40 minutes we arrived at the 
ship, the boat was hoisted, and ship put on her course again. 

He was on the mainyard furling the mainsail with the rest of his watch, 
and in hauling a rope tight he slipt and fell into the sea, just clearing the 
gunwale. He was wearing thigh sea-boots, and these when filled with water 
would be a terrible weight for him to contend with, and falling so close to 
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the ship’s side the suction of the ship would keep him under, so everyone 
is of opinion that after first striking the water he never came to the surface 
again. 

The captain was almost overcome by the loss of ‘ his best boy.’ F. and 
myself have lost the best chum we shall ever possess. He was the most 
upright, good-natured and noblest fellow we have ever known. So now we 
two. . ; 


The sheet ended here. The girl picked up the newspaper 
where a marked paragraph caught her notice. 

The barque County Clare [she read] has arrived at Falmouth after a 
quick and uneventful voyage from Tocopilla. The captain reports one 
apprentice fallen overboard and drowned in mid-Atlantic. The sailing 
ship still seems to be holding its own to some extent. 


The room swam before my eyes and seemed to fade away in 
a mist. The sun seemed somewhere shining through the mist. 
There was a sound of a robin singing, and the scent of many 
flowers. The mist lightened. I saw two figures through it, a 
boy and a girl together. 

“Come along, Mary, Star of the Sea,’ said the boy. ‘One 
of the fellows on board told me that name. Isn’t it a jolly one?’ 

‘Oh, Dick,’ said the girl. ‘No more sea.’ 

‘No more sea!’ cried the boy. ‘ What nonsense, Mary! It’s 
not all sorrowful even at the edges, as the kid said in that book, 
you know. Why, it’s simply fine, so long as a fellow doesn’t 
mind hard work.’ 

‘But, Dick,’ she whispered, ‘ boys get drowned.’ 

‘That’s all over and done with, Mary,’ he answered. ‘That 
was only on the silly old earth sometimes.’ 

There was a rift in the mist. Through it I saw the faint light 
of a tiny distant star. 

The boy and girl faded away, hand in hand, from my sight. 
I seemed to hear the sound of surf breaking on an unseen shore. 


Somewhere upstairs a voice was singing. I recognised old 
John Hullah’s tune to Kingsley’s ballad. I glanced furtively at 
the clock. I must have been dozing for half an hour. I looked 
guiltily at my visitor. He was still talking. 

‘I hope you’re convinced, you old misogynist,’ said he. 

‘Quite,’ said I. ‘ But look, the sun after all! Shall we take 
a turn?’ 


Il. R.N.R. 


The boy, aged fourteen, stood stripped, with hands clasped 
behind his head, at the far end of the diving-board. Some four 
feet below him the placid surface of the little river lay shining 
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in the sun. Scarcely a movement could be seen in the water as 
it made its slow way to the great round pool a hundred and fifty 
yards down stream, where a tiny trickle of water murmured over 
the reed-fringed lasher on its journey to the Thames. Above 
the lasher, and on both banks of the stream as it flowed through 
the bathing-place, scattered willows, in the full leafage of summer, 
clambered out of the water, and the westering sun shot small 
darts of light through their leaves on the pools nestling round the 
bare roots. Close to the bank opposite the boy the sunlight caught 
the ripples of the broadening arrow-head where a vole was lazily 
and happily swimming down stream towards its lair in the pool. 
So quiet was the evening that the little southerly breeze scarcely 
moved the topmost branches of the tall Lombardy poplars which 
stood, as some row of sentinels, on guard behind the bathing- 
place. And the motionless boy at the end of the diving-board 
seemed, it might appear, himself unwilling to disturb that peaceful 
scene by a noisy plunge into the cool depths beneath him. 

On the grass behind him, however, there was movement, 
where another boy of like age was briskly towelling himself, his 
cricket flannels flung away behind him in careless disorder. It 
was already growing towards dusk, and the two boys had the 
river to themselves. 

Presently the boy on the grass, who had at last finished 
vigorously rubbing his curly hair, looked riverwards again and 
caught sight of his comrade standing dreaming on the diving- 
board. 

‘ Now, Jack,’ he cried, ‘ are you going in to-night? ’ 

‘It looks a terrible long way down,’ said the other laughing, 
half-turning his head to the boy behind him. ‘ Why wasn’t I 
taught diving when I was a kid?’ 

‘Well, you’ll want it on the Worcester anyhow,’ answered 
his friend. ‘You might have learnt last year anyway when we 
came round in the evenings after choir. Look here! I don’t mind 
going in again to give you a lead. It’s a perfectly ripping evening.’ 

With that he flung his damp towel away and raced along the 
diving-board to his chum’s side. 

‘ All you’ve got to do is ta jump right out properly,’ continued 
he as he squeezed his body by the other to the front. ‘ You know 
exactly how it’s done. Don’t stop and shiver or you’ll never go 
in. Some weeks back I saw a fellow here. He was a priceless 
funk. Climbed up that twelve-foot old willow stump over there 
and stood on the top looking down for quite half an hour. He 
didn’t even seem able to climb down again. Old Cox had to 
fetch him off in his punt. Quite a priceless sight! ‘Just jump! 
Look !’ 

He dived with a perfect header into the stream. As he came 
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up again to the surface he turned in the water ard cried laughing 
to his friend 

‘Tophole, Jack! Jump!’ 

The first boy still hesitated a second. 

‘Now, Jack, now! Jump, you silly ass! 

Then he jumped. 


The great Orient liner was ploughing through the shouting 
gale and the foaming seas towards home. Five days before, it 
had started to blow, when she was already a couple of days out 
from the American shore, and it had blown ever harder and 
harder without a break since. It was a luckless voyage. 
Influenza was raging among the troops whom she, busy on trans- 
port duty, was carrying towards the Great War in the West, 
and spread to her own officers and crew. A week out from New 
York, on the night of the Ist of October, she had knocked a hole 
in a French brigantine, heedlessly crossing her path, and, taking 
off her crew, sunk the now helplessly unseaworthy vessel by 
gunfire. Now daybreak that rough October Sunday morning saw 
her tossing furiously in a tempestuous sea as she neared the 
Irish Coast. Sister ships of the convoy at times appeared to 
her, lifted up high into the line of sight; then they would dis- 
appear completely, lost in the trough of the huge waves. And 
always about her masts and funnels there howled the relentless 
equinoctial gale. 

Below decks in his bunk, that wild Sunday morning, there 
lay a boy midshipman, now dreaming, now listening to the 
furious uproar of the storm. For the first six days out one of 
the victims of the epidemic, he had struggled up to duty on the 
seventh day to keep one watch ; then, eaten through by the bitter 
cold, had turned in again, and now lay like a log, half-frozen, half- 


conscious. Would they ever reach Scotland? he drowsily 


wondered. 
On a sudden a great blow seemed to him to strike the liner’s 


side. There was a violent quiver, a shouting. What had hap- 


pened to the engines too? 
The boy sprang up, hurled on a coat over his pyjamas, and 


rushed on deck. 

The liner lay rolling among the waves. A first glance saw 
that she was disabled and helpless. A second showed him a huge 
gap yawning in her side from boat deck to the very keel, he 
thought it must be. A third, and there dimly seen vanishing 
away on the port beam was the sister ship whose steering gear 
had failed, the ship which had rammed his. Now, herself, as 
he thought, heavily down by the bows, she slowly drew right away, 
making as best she could for some friendly Scottish harbour, 


Cae ee ee ee eee eee. 
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leaving her victim helplessly sinking, drifting towards that terrible 
surf which was raging on the rock-strewn coast of the Isle of 
Islay. 

A young Signal Officer came hurrying by the boy. 

‘ Wireless knocked to bits, Jack!’ he shouted, as he passed. 
‘No 8.0.8. this journey, unless it means Swimming o’ Sorts. 
Good for us Oxford fellows, and pretty soon too, I take it.’ 

Swimming—in that sea and to those jagged reefs yonder! 
This was not the Cherwell on a summer evening ! 

Distress signals rang out over the deserted furious sea. Every 
man on board, soldier and officer and mariner alike, stood at his 
allotted station. There was no sign of panic, no moment’s 
wavering in the discipline of either service. 

Slowly the great ship settled down. Slowly but remorselessly 
the black rocks seemed to lure her nearer. An hour passed. 
Would any on board, wondered the thinly clad boy, see the passing 
of the second? 

A murmur seemed to run along the sloping deck. Out of the 
scurry of the foam there came leaping a small grey Destroyer, 
buffeting her way at top speed through the huge billows, which 
seemed to play with her as a toy, so small a cockleshell she looked 
by the great Orient liner’s side. Round the latter’s stern she 
came, and, braving utter destruction, nosed her way with reckless 
daring alongside, breaking the very force of the waves themselves 
which threatened each succeeding moment to hurl her bodily upon 
the wreckage of the large ship’s deck. Never did more gallant 
seamanship risk all ta succour life at sea. 

But how could a thousand men be taken off on that heroic 
little craft? How reach her, as she tossed furiously, now nearer, 
now farther, from the liner’s side? Word passed down the line. 
Coats and kit were flung away. Let every man jump for himself 
when and as best he could. 

Then amid the raging of the gale the boy saw terrible hap- 
penings: men leaping, clutching, missing, dragged, the lucky 
ones, into safety by the Destroyer’s crew, others falling, sinking 
into the raging trough of sea between, or, hurled upwards by the 
crest of some mountainous billow, crushed between the ships’ 
sides like walnuts, as the vessels rolled one towards the other. 
His coat flung aside, his wet night gear clinging to his limbs, 
bare head, bare feet, and body half-bare, he waited still, until 
on a sudden up rolled the Destroyer’s deck in front of him as she 
slowly forged ahead, just opposite the place of the ruined gang- 
way where he clung. The leap must be risked now, or it never 
would be risked again. 

For a long second the boy hesitated still. He seemed numbed 
by the cold. His very thoughts seemed frozen, hardly moving. 
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Was that his body standing fast fixed there? half-dreamingly he 
thought. Were those his own bare feet clinging so fast, so 
immoveably, to the deck’s edge? The second was slowly passing. 
Slowly the two ships seemed beginning once more to draw apart. 

Suddenly a voice rang in his ear laughingly : ‘ Now, Jack, now! 
Jump!’ 

His chum’s voice? How could that be? How many months 
ago had he gone down in the Queen Mary in Jutland fight? 

Again, in a flash, the voice, laughing this second time no 
longer, but quick, imperative : 

‘Now, Jack, now! Jump, yau silly ass!’ 

Then he jumped. 


It was a week later. The October sun lit up the crimson 
and the gold of the creepers climbing the grey college walls. 
The sound of singing died away in the chapel. The choir had 
finished its practice of Attwood’s glorious anthem for that 
evening’s service—‘ They that go down to the sea in ships and 
occupy their business in great waters’ ; how far removed from 
that quiet Midland city seemed the sound of the waves! The 
chapel door opened, and the boys came streaming out. The 
Precentor crossed the quadrangle to his rooms. On his table lay 
a letter. Once already he had read it. Naw he turned again to 
its ending : 

The last I saw of her was that she was on the rocks and the seas break- 
ing right over her and gradually smashing her up. 

The T.B.D.’s masts and wireless were down; hull, boats, and bridge 
crushed and damaged, and only one oil-fuel tank left working. Down below 
we were packed like sardines and I spent the worst, and yet the best— 
because, was I not saved ?—ten hours of my life down there, nursing a man 
with smashed ribs and nearly fainting from want of air. 

Two or three times I thought she would be swamped, but when at last 
we got into the comparative calm of the Channel we went 20 knots for 
Belfast and at last got in. I landed here in pyjamas. 

When I cross on the Belfast steamer, which is a night boat, I shall sleep 
on deck, I think. It would be awful ironical to be torpedoed going over, 
wouldn’t it? I think we have lost about five hundred, soldiers and sailors 
together. I believe the ship broke in two at the finish, and a few swam 
ashore. 

I vow it was his voice I heard telling me to jump. You know we were 
both in the Choir together and went swimming together in the Cher summer 
evenings after practice, when you let us out in time. 


I’m quite sure it was his voice. 
Yrs. sincerely, Jack. 


BERNARD W. HENDERSON. 
The Editor of Tag NIN&TEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 








